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Motor Trips zz New England 


Vermont in Summer Time—Visiting the President’s Birthplace 


By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


N a certain day last summer—fresh 
from the noise, the unrest, the 
ceaseless hurrying to and fro of city 

life, we came to Ludlow in the Vermont hills 
—and quietness and peace. Just a few 
hours before our nerves had been rasped 
with a thousand artificial sounds, and mere 
existence had a treadmill seeming. And 
then suddenly we were aware in some mirac- 
ulous fashion that a lot of things we had 
thought of extreme importance were very 
negligible in the scheme of life as the Creator 
had designed it. For one thing, there 
seemed no longer any special need to hurry 
—though we had but a day or two at our 
disposal. 

Lake George and the Adirondacks, Ticon- 
deroga and Lake Champlain (crossed on the 
oldest ferry in America), as well as twenty 
miles or so of the worst road in Vermont, 
already lay behind us since sunrise and a 
hurried breakfast, and our schedule called 
for a real New England supper that night 


at the Cupalo House atop of Alstead moun- 
tain across the New Hampshire line; but 
the afternoon was still young, and, rolling 
slowly down Ludlow’s peaceful ‘Main 
Street,” it seemed somehow no longer neces- 
sary to hurry. There was time enough and 
some to spare for one of the main object- 
ives of the trip—a visit to the President's 
birthplace. 

Out from Ludlow over the country roads 
where so many thousands of Americans had 
preceded us in months past, we drove that 
perfect August afternoon in a silence born 
of the realization that we were approaching 
a shrine of American democracy. For there, 
but a few miles away, perched upon the 
mountain side in a tiny community as primi- 
tive, as secluded, almost as isolated as it 
was a hundred years ago, stood the little 
white farm cottage by the roadside where 
was born the boy who by the grace of God 
and the choice of a hundred and twenty mil- 
lion people had become the chief executive 
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The Coolidge homestead at Plymouth, Vermont 
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Calvin Coolidge plowing on his father’s farm in Plymouth, Vermont, during a vacation while governor of Massachusetts 


of the greatest and most powerful nation in 
all the long history of the world. 

That was the thought that was uppermost 
in our minds—which has lingered longest 
in our recollection of a memorable day—that 
in this materialistic age, run riot seemingly 
with jazz bands and bootleggers and Sunday 
baseball and sundry other evidences of a 
reckless disregard of the teaching and exam- 
ple of our honored forebears—we turn in- 
stinctively for guidance in the important 
affairs of our national life to men who exem- 
plify in their mental attitude the sound and 
sane conservatism of our first law-makers, 
who surely must have been surpassing wise 
to formulate a civic code so complete and far- 
reaching as to withstand the changing years 
so sturdily as the Constitution of the United 
States has done. 

And this brings us to a fresh realization 
of a profound truth—that mountain-born 
and mountain-bred people cling most tena- 
ciously to established ways, and the moral 
and religious precepts of their elders. 

To dwellers on the mountain top, “Out in 
the hills with God" is more than a figure of 
speech. It is an everyday experience. The 
might and majesty of the Creator are borne 
in afresh upon the consciousness of the 
mountaineer with each recurrent sunrise and 
with every passing storm. The great cities 
of the world are built upon the plains—its 
monasteries are upon the hills. 

There is a compelling majesty about a 
mountain more awe-inspiring than any 
manifestation of Nature's grandeur except 
the sea. It has always a sobering effect 
upon the mind of the beholder. The trivial 
things of life seem futile in the presence of 
the eternal hills. To live in close compan- 
ionship with a mountain induces a calm and 


balanced outlook upon existence. The 
mountaineer has time to think things out 
in their logical relation, to arrange the proc- 
esses of his mind in proper sequence, and 
to reason from basic cause to ultimate effect 
with cold and seasoned logic. He is un- 
hurried in his conclusions—unshakable in 
his decisions. 

To the writer's mind this sufficiently ex- 
plains Calvin Coolidge’s mental detachment 
from the minor excitements and anxieties 
of life. This is merely the after effect of 
his early environment. Given the same 
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mental equipment, anyone born where the 
President was born, and living there as he 
did through the important early formative 
years of life, would inevitably tend to a 
calm and well-balanced perception of essen- 
tials. 

Drive out there as we did from Ludlow, 
some day this summer—let the peacefulness 
and charm and stillness of the mountain 
and the countryside soak into your soul and 
consciousness for just a few brief hours, and 
you will then begin dimly at least to realize 
what it must mean to be born in that local- 
ity, and to spend one’s youth amid the 
cathedral-like calm and solemnity of the 
Vermont hills. 

Vermont, it seems to me, is being sadly 
neglected (or rather, overlooked) by the 
Massachusetts motorists. Go where you 
will in Maine or in New Hampshire, and 
you will encounter Massachusetts number 
plates at every turn. But. in the course of 
various trips throughout the length and 
breadth of the Green Mountain State during 
the height of the past few motoring seasons, 
I have observed but a slight sprinkling of 
Massachusetts cars. 

This, surely, is to be regretted—for no- 
where in the New England States is there 
to be found such glorious widespread vistas 
of almost unbelievably beautiful scenery as 
in Vermont. This because they have 4 
quaint habit up there of building their roads 
over the tops of the mountains instead ol! 
around the feet of them as is the common 
practice among roadmakers in other states. 
They are essentially a hardy, direct and 
determined race of people up there where 
the sugar maple grows, as has been abund- 
antly proven at various times in the coun- 
try’s history—and apparently believe that 
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difficulties are encountered only to be sur- 
mounted—and having a surplus of moun- 
tains, so to speak, they use them to build 
roads upon, thereby saving the fertile and 
none too extensive valleys for intensive 
agriculture. The result, from the motor- 
ist’s viewpoint, is wholly admirable, in that 
during most of his travels in Vermont he 
is, in the words of that song we heard from 
seven to nine times every evening last 
season on the radio, “sitting on top of the 
world,” and can watch the unrolling of a 
smoothly flowing panorama of scenic beauty 
unmatched perhaps this side of Switzerland 
while his car is gliding along a velvet-smooth 
road. Not that all the Vermont roads are 
velvet-smooth, of course, but on the average 
they compare most favorably with those of 
Maine—and there are many wonderful 
stretches of park-like dirt roads in the state 
a little removed from the main highways 


where coasting in wide curves down the 
mountain side with the engine idling seems 
like an airplane's swoop from the clouds. 

But it was the President's birthplace 
that we had mostly in mind on this certain 
August day last year—and if you, fellow- 
motorist, will follow our car as it turns 
from Ludlow’s main street out onto the 
road to Plymouth Four Corners, you will feel 
repaid many times over for the few hours of 
time and the few gallons of gasoline that 
will take you from any part of Massachusetts 
to that charming spot. 

Deserting for once the ingrained Vermont 
predilection for building roads up one side 
of a mountain and down the other. this road 
winds for the most part sedately through a 
valley between the hills—perhaps because 
it is such a tiny little valley that it seems 
more like a natural roadway than a place 
for farms and homes—perhaps because its 


sheer breath-taking beauty lured the orig- 
inal trail breaker on and on around each 
winding bend of its natural conformation 
till he had gone too far to retrace his steps, 

On either side, at times so close that the 
wheel tracks touch their very feet, rise the 
wide-flung terraces of the hills, climbing up 
and upward toward the summer sky. Their 
smooth-clipped covering of living green at 
first deceives the eye—until upon our con- 
sciousness is slowly borne the realization 
that not the hand of man, but Nature her- 
self with all her infinite artistry, has so 
guided the growth of those thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of evergreen trees 
that clothe the hillsides until at a little dis- 
tance no individual trees are seen—but one 
vast carpet of living green stretching from 
earth to sky. 

For mile after mile on either side no farm, 
no house, no tiniest clearing of any kind 
breaks the smooth green contour of the 
hills. Untouched by the hand of man since 
Time, as we know it now, began, the trees 
upon these hills have grown, attained the 
fullness of their years, decayed, and given 
place to upward-thrusting sprouts that in 
their turn have outlived emperors and kings 
—seen nations born, attain brief glory, and 
vanish in the mists of Time. 

Beside the road a river runs—or the road 
beside the river—and the hills come down 
to the rivers bank. At times the valley 
widens slightly and we pass a farmstead 
with small walled fields a few acres in ex- 
tent, but for the most part there are the hills 
upon the left and the river and the hills upon 
the right and the velvet-smooth dirt road 
between, swiftly unrolling like a strip of 
magic carpet transporting us back into the 
New England of twenty-five—of fifty years 
ago. Beautiful almost to the point of 
unreality, drenched with unutterable peace 
—Time stands still here at the threshold of 
the hills. 

We pass the old mill—unused apparently 
for many years, and falling to decay—with 
its broken moss-grown water wheel as a 
reminder of a generation past. At a bend 
of the road the hills crowd in upon our 
left until the car passes from the bright sun- 
light of the open road into the twilight 
quiet under the interlacing branches of the 
trees that overarch the road. We leave 
the river level after a time and begin to 
climb, remembering that this road in some 
of the severest weather of the winter before 
was kept open and clear of snow to allow 
the passage of automobiles for some weeks 
during the last sickness of Colonel John 
Coolidge in order that the President might 
reach the bedside of his dying father with 
the minimum of delay. Fate, after all the 
labor and thought expended on the tremen- 
dous task, decreed that the President should 
not at the last arrive until some hours after 
his father had passed away. Without pre- 
liminary warning we come around a bend 
in the road and to Plymouth Four Corners. 
We turn here at a sharp right angle to ascend 
the hill at the top of which is the President's 
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boyhood home. In the expressive lan- 
guage of the motorist, it is “some hill”"— 
but our sturdy Hudson without faltering 
went at it with calm deliberation and “ate 
it up,” as it had already eaten up more than 
six hundred miles of hills and valleys since 
daylight of the day before. 

Perhaps a quarter of a mile of stiff climb- 
ing—and suddenly we reach the brief level 
that is our goal. Somehow it does not in 
the least look as we had expected from the 
newspaper prints. The entire visible col- 
lection of buildings grouped closely around 
“the corner” had somehow an air of com- 
plete detachment from everyday affairs. 
We had barely missed the Presidential 
party, which had been at the old homestead 
for several days. Less than three hours 
before our arrival the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, with their son John, the marine 
guard, the secret service men, the attend- 
ant newspaper reporters and photographers 
—all the variegated entourage of a Presi- 
dential visitation, had crowded the tiny 
hamlet to overflowing, yet when we reached 
there the place had the appearance of hav- 
ing just awakened from a sleep of a dozen 
years. No more than a half dozen of the 
actual inhabitants were in evidence—and 
perhaps a dozen sightseers like ourselves. 
Indeed it was hard to imagine where all the 
President's party could have found standing 
room within the actual limits of the hamlet 


itself. The few visitors then in evidence 
and the four or five cars in sight had the 
effect of overcrowding the landscape. The 
large, square weather-beaten house on the 
corner across from the store in front of 
which was a stand displaying postcards and 
the like, had somehow a rather dismal and 
forsaken look. The small farmhouse stand- 
ing diagonally across what might be called 
the square—a dozen yards or so in extent of 
bare gravelly ground—in contrast had 
quite a habitable and hospitable air despite 
the very upright and self-conscious wooden 
fence austerely guarding the tiny plots of 
old-fashioned flowers in the front yard. 
“The general store,’ in which is housed 
the Plymouth post office, true to its genus 
has the inevitable wooden steps running 
across the entire front—worn into hollows 
by the tread of feet that have long since 
ended their earthly pilgrimage. It is, of 
course, a wooden building, square and un- 
ornamented as a packing case, and equally, 
of course, the second story is occupied by a 
“hall,” where occur the weekly dances of 
the surrounding country side throughout 
the winter. In a word, it is the spit and 
image in its exterior appearance of a thou- 
sand similar buildings in rural New England. 
It even lacks any but a faint semblance of 
paint on its weatherbeaten sides and front, 
which links it still more closely with its 
brothers. The very houn’ dog dozing in 


the open doorway, who rose with an air of 
extreme boredom to allow us unobstructed 
entrance was, | am sure, allied by the 
closest of family ties to some hundreds of 
other yellow houn’ dogs I have met casually 
from Maine to Florida—all of whom, with- 
out exception, have slobbered over the 
extended hand of fellowship with similar 
moist prehensile tongue and dripping jowls. 
But inside!—the dried codfish of fond recol- 
lection was replaced by postcards and fir 
balsam pillows, the latter heaped in reckless 
abandon upon the counter across which a 
generation ago doubtless many a coon skin 
passed in barter for household needs. 
Canned pumpkin, too, was lacking upon the 
shelves where it had been wont to make so 
brave a show in years agone. 

Inside, the store exhibits, instead of the 
customary stereotyped stock of farm neces- 
sities, a rather startling mixture of the old 
and the new—the staid and the bizarre. 
The effect upon the beholder is rather as 
though a cyclone or an earthquake had 
scrambled the stock in trade of a seaside 
souvenir shop with this rural emporium 
of trade. But so long as Miss Cilley, the 
postmistress-storekeeper-dance hostess finds 
it to be profitable, what matter? 

The story and a half house that was the 
President's birthplace, and which he now 
owns, stands directly beside the road upon 
the right, directly opposite the neat white 
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church. There is no yard or fence in front 
of the house itself, and naturally no side- 
walk. Literally it stands “A House Beside 
of the Road,” shaded by giant maples. 
Typical of northern New England farm 
architecture in those localities where winter 
is a bitter and protracted season, and snow 
comes early, lies deep and remains late, the 
barn—which, as is quite usually the case, 
dwarfs the house in size—is connected by a 
carriage shed and woodshed with the dwell- 
ing house by way of the kitchen to allow 
feeding and bedding down the cattle and 
horses on bitter winter days without going 
out of doors. The entire “stand” of build- 
ings is painted white. From the back, the 
ground slopes away in open fields and in the 
near distance, wherever the glance wanders, 
are stretches of dense woods. 
* * * 

The Coolidge Homestead, outside and in, 
is in no way different from the typical home- 
like New England farm home in any some- 
what secluded spot. Indeed, to one coun- 
try-born and country-bred member of our 
party, some of whose most sacred, treasured 
memories cling fondly still to a white farm- 
house upon a hill way “down in Maine,” 
the first sight of the President's birthplace 
brought a brief stab of homesickness. 

On this day visitors were being admitted 
only to the sitting ro6m where was enacted 
in the early morning hours of August 4, 
1923, one of the most striking scenes in 
American history, that of a President being 
sworn into his high office by the light of a 
kerosene lamp held aloft by a newspaper 
man, while Colonel John Coolidge, in his 
capacity as a justice of the peace, adminis- 
tered the oath of office to his son. 

The lamp, an humble reminder of an era 
well nigh past, having served its part in a 
national crisis, now reposes in the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, but dur- 
ing the remainder of the Colonel's lifetime 
the sitting room was kept in its original 
condition, with the lamp and the Bible upon 
which the oath was taken, upon the center 
table, together with a register for the names 
of visitors. 

The Colonel never tired, apparently, of 
showing visitors over the house and telling 
anecdotes of his distinguished son. All 
this is now changed, however, and the 
President's birthplace has once more as- 


may bé anticipate 


sumed the status of a simple country home 
—perhaps thereby. adding to its interest in 
the minds of the average visitor. 

On this day of which I write, we saw as 
much of the Coolidge homestead as could 
be seen without intrusion, went across the 
road and sat for a few moments upon the 
steps of the church of which the President's 
father had been a pillar—where his son 
Calvin had attended meeting, and where his 
grandsons, John and Calvin, Jr., had gone 
to Sunday-school. 

Then we came away filled with the thought 
that Calvin Coolidge himself so well and 
eloquently expressed on the occasion of the 
Old Home Week celebration in Plymouth 
during his annual visit in 1920—an utter- 
ance that has come to have the effect of 
prophecy : 

“T am here by right of birth. Vermont 
is my birthright; it is a high and noble 
birthright to have, and the rising up to it 
entails a great and high obligation. 

“It is a great heritage to be born in Ver- 
mont, among men given to thrift and in- 
dustry and pledged to all things pious and 
noble in mankind. And it seems to me the 
one important thing we have to do is to 
impart to our nation something of the birth- 
right and heritage of Vermonters, doing 
away with ignorance by popular education, 
doing away with the cynicism of the present 
day by inspiring men to reverence through 
giving them a wider and deeper view of 
the works of nature that they see about 
them. 

“These things we must give our fellow- 
Americans that through them they may be 
attached to our institutions, that they may 
better approach the privilege of living 
under law and order and the privilege of 
being Americans.” 

* * * 

It is my guess that however much the 
cares of state engross him—however allur- 
ing may be the surroundings of the spot that 
he chooses for the Summer White House— 
the President's heart lies upon a Vermont 
hillside, and that before the summer passes 
he will steal away for a time to his boyhood 
home for a period of rest and relaxation 
amid the scenes so deeply graved upon his 
memory, where he can “‘loaf and invite his 
soul" and absorb the silence of the Vermont 
hills. 
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Florida Farms for Home and Investment 


The plan of development set forth by the El Jobe-An Truck and Garden Farms seems, to the un- 
initiated, to be astounding. Men acquainted with the Charlotte Harbor section of Florida, however, are 
confident that it is simply the natural course of events, as these farms are situated in the great Myakka 
River valley and are on the richest soil and in the finest climate of Southwestern Florida, and can 


be made to produce in abundance all kinds of vegetables and dainty fruits demanded by the northern 
markets. 


_ According to reports of the Florida Department of Agriculture, the products with greatest earn- 
ings are as follows: — 


Net Profits 

of One Acre 

$854.40 

420.36 

Peppers 803.08 
Cucumbers 410.40 
Strawberries 300.00 


568.00 
$3,356.24 


This shows an average profit of $559.37 for one acre. 


On this basis we can make an estimate of the probable results of purchasing one of the El Jobe- 
An Truck and Garden Farms under our purchase plan. We will sell you a four-acre farm for $1,500, 
the first payment to be $500 with the balance in monthly payments of $25.00 each. Upon the pay- 
ment of $500 we will lease your farm from you for five years, agreeing to plow and plant the same 
and keep it in a good state of cultivation, paying to you 25% of the net income from the sale of prod- 
ucts from the farm each year. At the end of five years you will own a four-acre farm in a good 
state of cultivation, worth $4,000, as any acre in a good state of cultivation in this section is worth 
at least $1,000. 


Taking the estimated average earning of one acre as $559.37, four acres would earn $2,237.48 
per year. Twenty-five per cent of this set aside as a building fund would be $559.27; for five years, 
$2,796.35, as the approximate amount to your credit as a building fund with which to build your 
home on the outskirts of the beautiful little city of El Jobe-An, Florida. 


The following statement from a practical farmer in the immediate vicinity of Punta Gorda, not 
far from El Jobe-An, will give you an idea of how the building fund should work out: 


Punta Gorpa, FLorma 
June 14, 1926 
GarDEN Farms INCORPORATED 
Punta Gorda, Florida 
My dear Sirs: 

For fourteen years I have been engaged in truck farming in this MAIL THE COUPON NOW 
vicinity. I have raised potatoes, tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, and 
other vegetables, that are called for by the Northern buyers who stay 
~~ from ay pred roe year. ann ee ae Florida and Northern Realty Trust 

ne year I cleared $1,393.90 on one acre of my land, but I could no wpe 
consistently recommend that anybody could average more than $600 Rooms 454, 455, Park Square Building 
an acre—according to weather conditions and the amount of work that Boston, Massachusetts 
is put into it. Small acreage intensively cultivated gets far better 
results than three times the amount of acreage only half worked. 

Wishing you success, I am, 

Yours truly, (0 El Jobe-An Truck and Garden Farms 
H. L. BLAKELY 





Without obligation please send me further information regarding the 
items checked. 


(0 El Jobe-An Business Lot 
El Jobe-An Waterfront Lot 


Florida and Northern Realty Trust | = oh. .s. nut. 


Oo 


Rooms 454, 455, Park Square Bldg. Name 


Street _. _ 


Boston, Massachusetts 


City _ 
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FARE you interested in what 

, % other people are doing ? 

E Of course you are. W hen- 

“ever anyone makes an 

outstanding success in business or 

professional life, the world wants 

to know “how did he do it?” It 

is in answer to this universal ques- 

tion that the NarionaL MaAGazine, 

“Mostly About People,” has more 

vivid personality stories scheduled 

now than at previous time in its 
history. 


We all like to keep in touch with 
the happenings in our Nation’s 
capital, Washington, what our 
Senators and Congressmen are 
doing, and why. Affairs at Wash- 
ington and Affairs and Folks will 
continue to give information and 
interesting sidelights on national 
events and personalities. 

Where to go, why, and how to 
get there are all answered in the 
Travel Bureau, of the Nationa. 
Macazing, starting in the April 
issue. This bureau is in capable 
hands and will sparkle with travel 
articles on interesting places and 
people in little-known parts of the 
world as well as the better-known 
resorts and routes of travel. 


Mail coupon at once and assure 
yourself of many hours of inter- 
esting, instructive and pleasurable 
reading. 
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Dr. Muncie and His Method 


Continued from page 342 


of the Muncie oro-Eustachian applicator, 
bougie or aspirator) or digitally is done 
entirely by way of the mouth with incred- 
ible speed, accuracy and painless precision. 

Dr. Muncie is rather slight, an alert man 
of forty, and of inexhaustible vitality, 
whose mission is the application of his orig- 
inal method and the demonstration of its 
efficacy in the relief of one of the most sor- 
rowful afflictions of mankind. That he 
wishes to pass it along so that hundreds of 
other practitioners may be instructed to 
carry on his work in all parts of the country 
and the world at large, is a beneficent pur- 
pose that harmonizes naturally with the 
characteristics of the Master of the Muncie 
Method. 


Rock Climbing Before 
the Camera Continued from page 330 


cination of the sport. And you must get 
near enough to see the cliff with the 
climber’s eyes. All the excitement of 
climbing turns on the details, the tiny foot- 
hold, no bigger than a match box, but just 
in the right place; the little crevice in the 
rock which will just allow the fingers to 
grasp enough hold to prevent the body 
swaying outward. Plastered against the 
rough crags that seem to swell out over- 
head and curve in underneath, searching 
all the while for enough holds to take you 
up another yard, you savour minute by 
minute all the drama of existence. 

But climbing is not nearly so dangerous 
a sport as it appears when you watch the 
cragsmen rise on tiny ledges in aerial situa- 
tions. In method there is safety. Most 
active men or women, taking unknown 
chances of disaster, can scramble up even 
very steep crags by the light of nature. It 
is more difficult to learn how to climb for- 
midable rocks without risk. So in our 
picture we took the greatest pains to 
make clear just how safety is won. The 
little tricks which experience shows make 
the difference between a foolhardy exploit 
and a justifiable sport. You cannot de- 


scribe these things but the camera can. 


demonstrate them. As we saw indeed in 
the projection room later, it can show 
every side of mountaineering technique. 
Perhaps by its aid more people will be led 
to taste in their own person one of the 
greatest joys that the outdoor world can 
offer. 


A Veteran of 
Success Continued from page 333 


Horatio Alger and Oliver Optic for their 
serials, Mr. Munsey was forced to write his 
own stories. With all the other work he 
had to do, it was no easy task to have the 
successive installments ready as they were 
needed. I recall one day, when the printers 
were waiting for the chapters for that 
week’s issue, Mr. Munsey had not been at 
the office for a day or two. This being be- 
fore the day of telephones, I went uptown 
to his boarding house and found him 
propped up in bed, finishing the installment. 

“The habit of hard work and long hours 


formed at this time became a part of his 
future life. Even up to the time of his 
death his working day was from fourteen 
to eighteen hours. These long hours never 
seemed to tax his rugged constitution. He 
early acquired the habit of taking a brief 
rest after returning to his home from the 
office. He was such a master of his mind 
that he could retire to his room, sleep for 
an hour, and get up fresh and ready for 
work or social duties in the evening. 

“Now that Mr. Munsey has passed on, it 
is with a feeling of the deepest pride and 
gratitude that I look back over the forty- 
three years of friendship that existed be- 
tween him and myself.” 

* * * 

We are glad to have this book, compiled 
by Mr. Gilbert Hodges, for it contains many 
a “heart throb” to one who has been asso- 
ciated with publishing and advertising for 
the past twenty years. 

WILL H. CHAPPLE. 


Busy Mills in the 


South Continued from page 347 


mills are all provided with homes. Cra- 
merton is granted to be one of the neatest 
and most successful and beautiful mill 
towns in the South. These well appointed 
homes are given an average rental of one 
dollar per room, which would scarcely pay 
for the lighting and water service which 
is included. It is declared that Henry 
Ford with his automobiles has emanci- 
pated the southern small town worker, for 
eleven o’clock on Saturdays every one is 
ready to start out with his automobile for 
a week-end vacation. Some of them come 
in from homes located miles away from 
the mills and the psychology of labor is 
not a theory but a condition reflected when 
a beautiful home is provided at the rate 
of about 25 cents per week per room in a 
well painted and well repaired house and 
well trimmed lawns. 

Surrounding the mills are flowers and 
orchards of pears, peaches, cherries, figs 
and flocks of 5,000 White Leghorn chick- 
ens. Several dairies supply the milk from 
pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle and in- 
sure the health of the children. 

The dominant motive in building the 
model village of Cramerton is community 
work rather than welfare work and the 
visitor is impressed with the beauty, clean- 
liness and character of the place, as well 
as the cheery and happy appearance of 
the inhabitants. Rose-embowered four- 
room cottages with little gardens indicate 
homes where the mother is at home with 
the children instead of working in the 
mills. Here was indicated the interde- 
pendence of a close alliance of agriculture 
and industry. 

Mr. Cramer is a native of North Caro- 
lina and a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He early 
resigned from the service to engage in en- 
gineering and the construction of cotton 
mills. As the chief owner of the mills lo- 
cated in the village of Cramerton, four- 
teen miles from Charlotte, N. C., he has 
developed a cloth mill, manufacturing or- 
gandies, shirtings and other fine and fancy 
colored cotton and art silk goods. 
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One block from Fifth Avenue 
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Subway connects with 
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Convenient to Stores, 
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RATES: 
Single rooms with running water 
Single rooms with bath or shower 
Double rooms with running water 
Double rooms with bath or shower. .$5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 10.00 to 12.00 


$2.00 and $3.00 
3.00 and 4.00 


Booklets and Map of New York Upon Request 


For Reservations, Wire at Our Expense 
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Incidents That Have Pointed 
the Way— No. 4 of a Series 


Today that little plant which was started 
almost twenty-five years ago is an organiza- 
tion representing more than $70,000,000 — 
the largest manufacturer of special analysis 
iron and steel sheets in the world. 











Putting a new idea to work 


BOUT twenty-five years ago two young men 

were running a little sheet metal business 

near one of the docks along the Ohio River in 

Cincinnati. They were corrugating galvanized 

sheet metal for roofing and siding and also form- 
ing gutters, leaders, and downspouts. 


Then said one of the men, “Here we are try- 
ing to build up a high-grade business, but we 
get our sheets from one plant, they are galvan- 
ized in another, and we finally form them. If we 
expect to build up a quality sheet metal busi- 
ness, we must bring all these activities under one 
roof. And if we expect to get the quality we 
want, we must make our own steel and have our 
own mills to roll the sheets and galvanize them 
before forming.” 


Here, then, was a new idea—the consolidation 
and co-ordination of different processes—and 
they began to lay plans. They secured a little 
capital, bought rolling mill equipment, and 
started a small steel works and sheet mill at 
Middletown, Ohio. In this mill they melted the 
iron, rolled it into bars, then into sheets. The 
sheets were then galvanized and corrugated into 
roofing, siding, guttering, leaders and downspouts. 


Time went on. The business grew. Gradually 
ore mines were secured, blast furnaces were built, 
coal mines and coke ovens were also brought 
under control. The old plant was enlarged and 
a much bigger new plant built. 


Today that little plant which was started almost 
twenty-fiveyearsagois an organization represent- 
ing more than $70,000,000—the largest manufac- 
turer of special analysis iron and steel sheets in 
the world. It represents the development and 
unfolding of the idea for a quality product that 
came to two men while they were working in 
their little shop alongside the Ohio River docks. 


Back of every big business is an idea. The 
American Rolling Mill Company started with 
the idea of the conservation of metals through 
the manufacture of a better grade of sheet metal. 
The thought of quality lay back of every move 
in the production of Armco Ingot Iron. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: 
Roofing, siding, cornices, 
ventilators, tanks, tubes, car 
roofs and sides, enameled 
ware, culverts, pipe and tubes, 
fence, metal lath, caskets and 
grave vaults, in fact wherever 
durable sheets are required. Ry 
Write for “The Story of Commercially ingot iron 


Pure Iron.” 


Tue American RoiiinG_Mitt Co. 


MIDDLETOWN Ox10 
(EXPORT) 
Tue Armco INTERNATIONAL CoRPORATION 


CABLE ADDRESS: ARMCO, MIDDLETOWN 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


jj VY ITH the May blossoms and the cherry trees in 
i; Potomac Park abloom, the President resumed 
his week-end vacation cruises on the May- 
flower. Memories of the expired and sine 
die Congress were only sixty days away, but 
he appeared reconciled to the loss of Congres- 
sional advice and counsel. He is proving a 
sturdy sailor on the placid waters of the Po- 
tomac, even if rough political seas do beat 
about. On these occasions his thoughts were 
doubtless drifting toward his Memorial Day address. 


When Vice-President Dawes dropped the tiny gavel 
that is supposed to preserve order and decorum in the 
Senate, he prepared immediately for a trip to Florida and 
gave Miami as his forwarding address for the following 
week. After visiting a sister in the “gateway” city of 
Florida, Jacksonville, the Vice-Presidential party, which 
included U. S. Senators Hawes, Tidings, Curtis, Moses, 
Count Iaszlo Sezechenyi, Minister from Hungary, and 
Comptroller of the Currency McIntosh started on a cruise 
to Treasure Island. This is the isolated home of John T. 
McCutcheon, somewhere off the east coast of Florida, be- 
tween Bimini and the Bahama Islands. It is fitting that 
the Comptroller of the Treasury should accompany Vice- 
President Dawes, for that is the position he held during 
the McKinley administration, at the beginning of his 
public career. 


The itinerary of the tour led on to Havana, Cuba, Ja- 
maica, and Panama, returning via Florida. The Vice- 
President made a number of his characteristic “Helen 
Maria” speeches which set the political tongues awaggin’. 
The shameful spectacle of filibustering during the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress, fully justified the Vice- 
President’s attack on the No-Cloture traditions of the 
Senate which have permitted a small minority to rule 
the majority in the upper house of Congress. Despite the 
old procedures and customs, the Vice-President has had 
his say and has not worn the muzzle that is presumed to 
be legally attached to the office. He has had his say and 
the people are with him in his demand for modern and 
just methods in senatorial deliberations. There are a 
myriad of friends and admirers of General Dawes 
throughout the country who insist that he is likely to be- 
come the logical candidate for the nomination for presi- 
dent on the Republican National ticket in 1928. If the 
division in the Republican party crystalizes between a 
candidate from the East and Frank O. Lowden in the 
West, the descendant of the man who rode with Paul Re- 
vere at Lexington in 1776, would certainly seem to be a 
formidable “dark horse” in the race. This tour of the 
Vice-President, it was insisted, had no political signifi- 
cance. It was scarcely to be expected that a trip to Pan- 
ama would cultivate votes of delegates in the National 
Convention, although it was intimated by some who were 
watching the Dawes movements interestedly that the 


trip to Florida may have precipitated a conference among 
some friends who are keen and eager to have General 
Dawes make the presidential race. 


Hon. George H. Moses, United States Senator from New 
Hampshire 


HE crowning event of the month of May in Wash- 
ington is the memorial exercises held in the open- 

air auditorium at Arlington, where the soldiers and sail- 
ors of the Civil War lie buried, and the monument to the 
Confederate dead, looking out upon the Lee mansion, is 
a companion to the towering memorial to the Union dead 
in the nation’s great pantheon. According to a historical 
incident related by Elias Nason in 1872, Memorial Day 
was established by James Redpath, who later established 
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the famous Redpath Lyceum Bureau. As a young man, 
in the city of Charleston, South Carolina, he organized 
the first Memorial Day exercises. The floral month of 
May was chosen as the time, and with a company of chil- 
dren and soldiers of the Union, including some of the 
freed slaves, he marched with flags and flowers to the 
graves of the Union dead. In a cypress grove they gath- 
ered during the exercises and then went directly to the 


of War power to survey revolutionary battle fields for the 
purpose of ascertaining the advisability of making na- 
tional military parks. 

At the second session of the 69th Congress it was 
ascertained that there were no funds for the purpose of 
making the survey under the bill. When the War Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill was up for consideration in the 
House, Representative Bulwinkle introduced an amend- 
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graves, where they planted flowers and crosses, echoing 
the words este perpetua. How fitting it is that Memor- 
ial Day should have had its birth on Southern soil at the 
graves and on the spot where the soldiers fell fighting for 
their flag. 

No wonder that the artist, L. D. MeMorris, in depicting 
the scene should have brought into the foreground the 
shadowy form of the immortal Lincoln, whose words at 
Gettysburg created the ideal of Memorial Day and per- 
petuated forever a loving remembrance by the American 
people from childhood to old age an enduring recognition 
of American valor and heroism, together with a love of 
the flag of a united nation. 


* * * 


FTER visiting Kings Mountain Battle Field several 
times and realizing its neglect, Representative A. L. 
Bulwinkle determined that as soon as there was a chance 
to make a national park of this historic battle field, he 
would lend his aid in the matter. At the first session of 
the 69th Congress Hon. W. F. Stevenson joined him in 
introducing a bill in the House, asking for a survey of 
the Kings Mountain Battle Field for the purpose of mak- 
ing it a national park. This bill was reported favorably 
from the Military Affairs Committee of the House and 
passed the House. In the meantime a general bill was 
reported and passed both Houses, giving the Secretary 


ment, assisted by Hon. W. F. Stevenson of South Caro- 
lina, and obtained an appropriation for $1500 for making 
a survey of the Kings Mountain Battle Field. The Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee struck out from the bill 
this amendment for making a survey of Kings Mountain 
Battle Field or Cowpens. 

When the War Department appropriation came up for 
consideration in the Senate a filibuster was started on 
account of these two amendments having been left out, 
and finally it was agreed between Senator Wadsworth, 
of New York, Senator Overman, of North Carolina, and 
Senator Blease, of South Carolina, that an appropriation 
of $16,000 should be made available for the various sur- 
veys, including Kings Mountain and Cowpens battle 
fields. This was inserted in the Senate bill by the Sec- 
retary of War, Hon. Dwight F. Davis who has stated that 
immediate consideration will be given to this matter after 
the passage of the appropriation bill. Thus was the battle 
of Kings Mountain fought out in Congress. 

* * * 


HATTING with Chauncey Depew at his desk during 

the noon-time of a busy day in the offices of the New 

York Central Lines opened a floodgate of Washington 
memories. 

He is an old friend, in fact the oldest friend we have 

who celebrates his birthday once again. Chauncey M. 
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Depew’s birthday anniversary has become a national in- 
stitution. Believing that everything possible had been 
said in his praise, a new angle was suggested in a conver- 
sation the other day with a foreign traveler, scientist, en- 
gineer, and scholar. He said, “The grand old man—the 
Gladstone of America—I cannot think of any title more 
apt. Just as well that the American republic bars such 
things as titles, as the charming personality connoted by 
his name would have been lost in a smother of Knight 
Commander, etcetera, just as he could be hidden in the 
mountain of decorations, jewels and foreign orders which 
have been conferred upon him. 

“To enjoy the unbounded affection of all of his fellow 
citizens is rarely the good fortune of any man; rarer still, 
the unique distinction of being called upon to unveil a 
monument to himself in his own native village of Peek- 
skill on the Hudson. We do not wonder at America’s 
tribute to the fine character, the poise, the statesmanship 
of the man. In any age or nation Chauncey Mitchell De- 
pew would have been capable of inspiring its commerce 
with increased integrity, or its rulers with added dignity. 

“In the glorious twilight of his years, we of foreign 
birth deem it a privilege to be allowed to worship at this 
living shrine of noble human character.” 

On his 93rd birthday with his hearty laugh and witch- 
ing smile, Chauncey Depew discussed current affairs 
down to the last “stop-press” news, with the vivacity of 
the day when he wore the “skull and cross-bones” neck- 
tie at Yale. He believes that Coolidge will be unanimously 
renominated and elected—Governor Smith will secure the 
Democratic nominational honors. He expects to round 
out the century mark. 

“But it is lonesome looking around for real old dear 
friends’”—he said as the mist gathered in his eyes—a 
flourish of the handkerchief and then the radiant smile 
shone through as of yore—the Chauncey Depew which 
even the Bowery pronounced “de Peach” in the Naughty 
Eighties. 


* * * 


OR the merry month of May the scene seemed to 
shift from Washington to Boston, for at least the 
passing night. The debate between Senator William E. 
Borah and Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on the question of whether the Republican 
party should declare unequivocally for the 18th Amend- 
ment and its enforcement was an epocal event. As the 
throng gathered, one could almost feel the atmosphere of 
the old days when Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd 
Garrison rocked the walls of Faneuil Hall with their 
fiery abolition speeches and the heckling debates that 
followed. And yet how different! Sober and sedate as 
if they were to attend a Symphony concert, or a church 
service, the Boston throng gathered. There was no wild 
excitement, but a deep undercurrent of interest reflected 
in the face of the audience as it arose to sing America. 
Following the ice pitchers to the platform, Hon. Robert 
M. Washburn, President of the Roosevelt Club, broke the 
ice and warmed up the audience with inimitable Wash- 
burnesque comment, asking the audience to “warm up” 
and not smother the impulse to applaud—because the 
guests were not accustomed to Boston ways. On the 
stage, where Symphonic players were wont to gather, 
from piccolo to kettle-drums, were many distinguished 
personages, evidently gratified that they had “ringside” 
seats. When the debaters appeared there was a united 
applause. Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler appeared in 
evening dress, with a halo of rugged, academic strength. 
He was first to drink ice water, and won all his hearers in 
his flow of well-rounded and polished phrases. He began 
with the dramatic incident describing the scene in the 
Supreme Court at Washington, a room redolent with the 
memories of Webster, Clay and Calhoun, when the Su- 
preme Court was hearing the last argument to declare 
the 18th Amendment unconstitutional. Repeating the 
words of Elihu Root, delivered in the last few minutes be- 
fore the Court adjourned, he declared that this was the 








inspiration of his relentless crusade against the 18th 
Amendment. Soon after he began it was evident that 
each one in the audience was going to express his or her 
individual conviction by applauding one side or the other. 

Dr. Butler had not proceeded long before he realized 
that the great majority of that audience were on the 
negative side of the question being debated. For over an 
hour he held the close attention of all his hearers and 
made what is considered one of the most forceful and 
eloquent pleas ever recorded against the 18th Amendment. 





Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, who recently debated the 
subject of the Eighteenth Amendment with President Nicholas 
M. Butler of New York 


At the beginning he insisted that the question at issue 
was not one of “wet or dry,” but one reaching deeper than 
that, involving the very fundamental principles upon 
which the Republic was established. 

When Senator Borah arose, it was evident that he was 
the real hero of the occasion. In simple garb, stalwart 
and indifferent as to applause, he proceeded, like a real 
fighter in the ring, after shaking hands with Dr. Butler. 
His sledge-hammer staccato sentences were delivered 
with characteristic angular jesture, a sharp contrast to 
the graceful curves and suave manner of his adversary. 
There was a profound expression of appreciation experi- 
enced in each of the speakers towards the other. They 
both belonged to the same political party, and were trying 
to save the Committee on Resolutions and Platform at 
the Republican National Convention in 1928, some of the 
perplexing difficulties that might arise in preparing a 
plank upon the pre-eminent issue of prohibition. 

The debate did much to eliminate the question as a foot- 
ball for political preferment, indicating that all the talk 
about changing the Volstead Act was mere froth. The 
debaters both agreed that the fundamental issue was upon 
the repeal or the continuance and enforcement of the 
Amendment, which now is a part of the Constitution of 
the country. 

co * * 


URING the intermission, Chairman Washburn re- 
lieved the tension with scintillating remarks that 
fully justified the enterprise of the Roosevelt Club in 
providing for the country a debate that would be as 
epochal in a way as the Lincoln-Douglas debate. Indeed, 
Senator Borah insisted that intemperance was the twin 
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evil which aroused the great soul of Lincoln. He pointed 
out that no other substitute had been agreed upon for 
prohibition. If the Amendment were repealed, it would 
mean only going directly back to the saloon, for he cited 
his history to show how the people would balk and never 
consent to a government control of the liquor traffic, hav- 
ing refused railroads, Muscle Shoals and coal mines. 
Senator Borah continued for seventy-five minutes and 
Dr. Butler closed the debate with a red-hot retort and 
peroration. The Western Union wires sent out more 
words concerning this debate than is usually covered in a 
busy day at Washington or a resplendent political con- 
vention. Every word and phrase was ‘recorded on wires, 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, New 
York, who debated the Eighteenth Amendment with Senator Borah 
in Symphony Hall, Boston 


to say nothing of the description of the scene and the very 


jestures used. It was a great night for the radio fans, 
some of them insisting that they heard the debate to bet- 
ter advantage in the concentration at home than did the 
thousands whose minds were naturally diverted now and 
then from the text by the jesture and the barometrical 
reflections of sentiment expressed and the applause. 
Everyone voted that the debate was a success, even if it 
did not change a single individual opinion; it clarified the 
situation concerning the political issues of 1928. It also 
gave the people of New England an opportunity to see 
and hear Senator Borah, an outstanding figure in the 
Senate, and Dr. Butler, pre-eminent in educational circles 
as President of Columbia College in New York. The audi- 
ence adjourned without any fist fights or upheavals, to the 
soda fountains nearby. After hasty gulps of iced drinks, 
they retired to their homes feeling that they had been 
“among those present” at an event that will possess a 
place in the chronological political history of the country. 


- 


VEN in the hectic days while Congress is in session, 
notes are flying thick and fast from the State Depart- 
ment to China and all parts of the world. The War De- 
partment is now busy preparing the orders for the ma- 
rines, and the Navy Department despatching ships—ships 
to follow the course taken by Admiral Dewey. Secretary 
of War Davis at his desk was busy going over important 
papers with a poise that was refreshing and suggested a 
quotation written by that placid philosopher and patron 
saint of fishermen, Izaak Walton: 


“Study to be quiet, not the quiet of apathy or despair, 
But ym quiet of courage, which can endure as well as 
are.” 


All through the years of peace or war there has seldom 
entered into national deliberation an element of fear. The 
complicated situation in the far-off Orient was being 
handled quietly and effectively by the man in the White 
House with characteristic courage and quiet, without a 
suggestion of any more visible excitement than when he 
threw the first ball for the opening of the baseball season. 


* * * 


ESPITE the disasters and accidents that have 
occurred in aviation, the plans for extending air 
routes continues. A sunrise to sunset trip by airplane 
was planned by Charles Dickson from Chicago to the twin 
cities on the northern route. He made the flight from 
Chicago to St. Augustine in a little over eight hours. The 
development of commercial aviation in America has been 
very slow compared with the operations in Europe. There 
seems to be so many more accidents in the United States 
compared to the mileage. Whether this is due to unusual 
air conditions or to faulty construction, has not been fully 
determined, but it has been decided definitely and finally 
in the post office department that air mail service has 
come to stay and as its benefits become appreciated in the 
saving of time, it is thought that the revenues will event- 
ually justify an extension of the air mail service to the 
remotest parts of the country and provide a more frequent 
service that will add much in the dispatch of business and 
enable the tired business man to crowd a little more in a 
few hours of work and give him more time on the golf 
links to watch the aviators aloft carrying his business 
messages far afield. 


* * * 


HERE is one building in Washington that contains a 
record of the life achievements of Thomas Alva 
Edison that is nothing short of startling in its scope and 
character, and that is the Patent Office. After celebrating 
his eightieth birthday, Mr. Edison made his usual trip 
to his winter home in Florida and in a little shop nearby 
continued the experiments that may make it possible to 
raise sufficient rubber in the United States to supply the 
increasing domestic demand. If this is done, it may have 
a revolutionary effect in supplanting cotton growing with 
rubber production in the southern states. The wizard of 
Menlo Park foresees that the future of transportation 
is largely dependent upon rubber. He foresees that thirty 
cents per day produces the bulk of the crude rubber in 
Africa, sold at tremendous profits. To meet the situation, 
rubber must be produced in the United States with labor 
paid twelve times as much as in darkest Africa. He is 
experimenting with a machine to crush the rubber plant 
and separate the liquid from the rosin. He is continuing 
his experiments in the same place where he worked night 
and day to perfect the incandescent electric light globe 
now in universal use. He has experimented with Mada- 
gascar rubber vines growing three feet high in the form 
of grape vines, which yield about 6% pure rubber more 
than the average rubber tree, but now the difficulty is to 
separate the rosin. While his friend, Henry Ford is en- 
joying his fiddler, Thomas Alva Edison is extracting the 
rosin from the liquid as Henry rosins the bow. 


Continued on page 390 
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Impressions of a World Tour 


A trip around the globe now looked upon as a vacation jaunt — Memories brought to mind by the 
camera companion —Traveling the great educative force of the times 





Me JAKE JELAL, prominent Boston busi- 
ness man, a shining example of the 
efficacy of seizing opportunities when open, 


and the fruitful results of an intelligent and 
intentive applica- 
tion of brains and 
hard work, took 
five months’ vaca- 
tion last year from 
his great photo-en- 
graving establish- 
ment to make a 
tour of the world. 
In his systematic 
manner he “took 
notes,” and has 
produced an ac- 
count of the trip. 
The American 
Photo - Engravers’ 
“Bulletin” carried this series of letters to 
members of the craft. The “National” is 
pleased to give the account more general cir- 
culation. Those who enjoy travel articles 
will become interested in the article by Mr. 
Jelal, whose mind was clear and open to 
physical, political, and economical impres- 
sions. But you must read it to gather the 
facts, figures, and business-like conclusions 
arrived at by this business man on his vaca- 
tion. — Editor. 














O get an idea of a world cruise, think 
a. of yourself in a theatre, where some 

of the spectators are seated in the 
front row, others at the back of the audi- 
torium, and some in the balconies. They all 
see the show from different angles- On 
shipboard as in a hotel, the prices of the 
rooms vary according to size and location— 
one may take this trip for from $3,000 to 
$15,000, depending on the amount of money 
he wishes to spend. 

The great ship, Carinthia, left New 
York Harbor at 12.30, on a rather stormy 
and rainy day. The weather gave me an 
added impulse to straighten out, and make 
comfortable, the room which was to be 
my living quarters for almost five months. 

Sunday was a beautiful day, and I met 
a few of the 350 cruise members. I at- 
tended Divine Service aboard ship, and in 
the evening, heard a lecture on Cuba. 

We reached Havana Tuesday morning, 
October 13th, which was a very warm 
day, and went ashore from the steamer 
in tenders. The harbor was very beauti- 
ful, similar, on a small scale, to that of 
Constantinople. Havana, which is the 
Capital of Cuba, is a very beautiful city, 
combining typical Spanish architecture 
with modern American ideas. The area 
of Cuba is about 60 x 800 miles. The ex- 
Port trade of Havana exceeds that of any 
city in the United States except New York, 
the chief exports being sugar and tobacco. 
Havana is a fascinating and rather a gay 





By JAKE JELAL 


city where one can turn night into day. 
There is life there for everyone. Among 
the many municipal buildings is the fa- 
mous Columbus Cathedral, which was 
built by the Jesuits in 1704. Two of the 
bells in the tower are dated 1664 and 1798 






























































































































It is called Columbus Ca- 
thedral because for many years the bones 


respectively. 


of Columbus rested there, but when 
Spain surrendered Cuba to the United 
States, they were taken to Spain. 

In the morning we took a sight-seeing 
trip and had luncheon at the Hotel Sevilla 
Biltmore; this trip was conducted by the 
Raymond Whitcomb Company. In the af- 


ternoon and the following day we took an 





independent trip, for the cruise schedule 
always allowed half a day or a whole day 
in which the cruise members could do as 


they pleased. On Wednesday, October 


14th, we sailed for the Panama Canal. 
We reached Colon Saturday, October 
17th at 6 a.m. and two hours later pro- 
Canal Zone towns as healthful for the 
traveler as the United States or Europe. 


(1) Gatun 
Lake 


(2) Miraflores 
Locks 


(3) Pedro 
Miguel Locks 


ceeded to the Panama Canal. This is one 
of the greatest feats of engineering the 
world has ever seen, representing a pro- 
digious outlay of money, experience, 
knowledge and patience. It took us seven 
hours to pass through the Canal. Sani- 
tation and municipal engineering have 
made the cities of Panama, Colon and the 
The water supply is pure. The weather 
on the Isthmus is continuous summer, the 
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highest shade temperature recorded being 
98 degrees Fahrenheit and the lowest 59 
degrees. The dry season is from January 


to April, when there is very little rain, 
the rest of the year has a rainfall average 
of about 40 minutes of the daylight time 


(1) Hotel 
Honolulu 
(2) Hilo 
dancing girl 
(3) Honolulu 
harbor 


per day. Ten days in the month, as an 
average have less than 1-100th of an inch 
of rainfall. There are modern hospitals 
in Colon and Ancon, also modern private 
hospitals in Colon and Panama. The 
amusements consist of motoring, swim- 
ming, boating, hunting, fishing, riding, 
dancing golf, baseball, tennis, boxing, 
horse racing and bull fighting. There are 
also many native fiestas which are amus- 
ing to the traveler. The presence of large 
army and navy forces adds to the gaiety 
of the social life. The Panama Canal 
maintains clubhouses for its American 
employees at Cristobal and at Balboa, near 
the docks, and also at Ancon, Pedro, Mig- 
uel, and Gatun. Travelers are welcomed 
at these clubhouses, and are invited to 
make use of refreshment rooms, reading 
and writing room, and all amusements; 
bowling, billiards, movies, etc. 

Spanish is the official language of Pan- 
ama, but English is well nigh universal 
in the Canal Zone; it is the predominant 
language in Colon, and readily under- 


stood and spoken by the majority of busi- 
ness people in Panama. In the hotels, 
both Spanish and English are spoken. 
There are so many articles and books 
published on the Panama Canal that I do 
not want to go into detail here, but would 


like to add, that every American who has 
the money, and time to spare, should visit 
the Panama Canal and see one of the won- 
ders of the world, and get an idea of 
what United States has done in the line 
of engineering. 

At Balboa, a beautiful city in the Canal 
Zone, we took a sight-seeing trip extend- 
ing to Panama City, including old Panama 
City. The latter is now but a ruin, having 
been devastated by pirates in the old days. 
Panama City is clean, but it is a typically 
Spanish metropolis. 

We sailed the same night for Los An- 
geles, a journey of about eight days, cov- 
ering approximately 2,910 miles. The sea 
was calm, and the weather beautiful, 
though very hot. In the afternoon there 
was a tea dance which, familiar enough 
on land, was a novel experience on the 
high seas. We reached Los Angeles late 
Sunday afternoon, being six and one half 
hours late on account of a fog. After 
docking at San Pedro we went on a sight- 
seeing trip through Los Angeles and Hol- 


——__ 


lywood, the residential district of which 
is very beautiful. We also took a trip ip 
private autos to Pasadena and Glendale, 
which would have been more enjoyable 
if it had been on a week day instead of 
Sunday, as almost everything was closed. 
Los Angeles is a fast growing city, hay- 
ing a population of about 1,230,000 people, 
and Hollywood has a population of approx- 
imately 120,000. The same night we sailed 
for San Francisco, arriving there about 
two o’clock Tuesday morning. We made 
our headquarters at the Hotel Paris, and 
after breakfast took another sight-seeing 
trip, this one being independent. The peo- 
ple in San Francisco have many reasons 
to be proud of their seventy-five-year-old 
city. This is a very beautiful city with 
mountains 1,000 feet high, clean streets, 
many municipal buildings, and the Golden 
Gate Park. I have been told that on the 
top of the mountains in the harbor there 
is quite a fog for about four months of the 
year, and the temperature runs from 50 
to 70 degrees all the year round. All the 
street cars run on cables because of the 
hills. We sailed Tuesday night about 11 
o’clock to the Hawaiian Islands. 

There are twelve Hawaiian Islands, 
only eight of which are inhabited. The 
most important of the islands is Oahu, on 
which is located Honolulu. At Hilo we 
were greeted at the dock by Hawaiian 
girls and an orchestra. It is the custom 
of the people of this island to welcome vis- 
itors by presenting them with paper leis, 
which they hang on the visitor’s neck. The 
population of the Hawaiian Islands is 
about 250,000; about 40,000 of this pop- 
ulation being Hawaiians, 30,000 Ameri- 
cans, and 110,000 Japanese. 

Approaching from San Francisco, Ha- 
waii will be recognized by the snow- 
capped peaks of Mauna Loa and Mauna 
Kea, the two largest mountains in the Pa- 
cific. Both are over 13,000 feet in height. 
The road to the volcano Kilauea pene- 
trates vast sugar cane and banana plar- 
tations, and, passing the native villages, 
works its way through forests thick with 
ferns and other kinds of vegetation. Af- 
ter travelling about an hour and a half 
or two hours by auto, we found ourselves 
at the volcano. We had been told that it 
is absolutely safe and travellers may see 
one of nature’s greatest wonders, with its 
flaming fountains. Before the Japanese 
earthquake this was quite active, throw 
ing lava for a distance of forty miles 
The volcano Kilauea is the largest active 
voleano in the world. God only knows 
what is under it. We walked all aroun 
it and it was smoking here and there al 
the time. Later we stopped at the volcano 
house for tea, and were entertained by 
Hawaiian musicians, also by a little gir! 
who was a good dancer as well as singer. 
The weather changes any minute in this 
atmosphere; one minute sunshine and the 
next minute rain. We returned to the 
steamer about 6.30 p.m., and while we 
were having dinner a band of about sev 
enty-five pieces played on the dock. Wé 
sailed the same night for Honolulu. 

We entered the picturesque harbor # 
Honolulu, Tuesday noon. I have neve 
seen a city quite like Honolulu; the streets 
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are quite wide, and bordered with up-to- 
date buildings. The residential district 
is very beautiful, its many palms and 
other tropical trees making it seem as if 
one was entering an orchard of some kind. 
Of its population of 85,000, more than half 
are Japanese, Chinese, and Korean. Ev- 
erywhere, the natives of the Far East 
were sitting in their dark shops, bargain- 
ing on the corners, or selling their prod- 
ucts on the street. This island was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook, in 1778, and for 
a good many years was governed by the 
Spaniards, but during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, was annexed by the United 
States. There are more schools here, in 
proportion to its size, than there are in 
the city of New York. The weather here 
is from 60 to 80 degrees the whole year 
around, making the island famous for its 
bathing resorts, one of the most famous 
of which is Waikiki Beach. We dined 
and danced at the Moona House, and then 
went to a show. We sailed at midnight 
for Japan. 

On the way to Japan we were quite 
lucky with the weather. The sea was as 
calm as a mill pond. When travelling 
westward many trans-Pacific passengers 
are puzzled by the loss of a calendar day, 
which is a gain when travelling eastward. 
On November 11th, Armistice Day, the 
steamer stopped for two minutes and serv- 
ices were held for those who had lost their 
lives in the last Great War. 

When the steamer approaches Yoko- 
hama from the Pacific, the first object 
that comes into view on a clear day is the 
mountain of Fuji Yama, the pride of 
Japan. In 1859 Yokohama was a fishing 
village, but with many foreigners going 
in, the city grew at a tremendous rate and 
by 1896 the harbor was completed. Un- 
fortunately, on September Ist, 1923, prac- 
tically the entire city was destroyed, with 
a great loss of life, by an earthquake. 

We landed in Yokohama Saturday at 
2 p.m. and went immediately to Tokio, 
where we stayed until 9 p.m. From what 
I saw, Tokio is far from being a beautiful 
city, which is probably due to the earth- 
quake which shook the city in 1923, and 
caused much damage. Most of the streets 
are narrow, but clean. Some are up-to- 
date, but as it was dark, I was not able to 
notice much. Travelling facilities at the 
hotels are much like those in any Ameri- 
can city, and it is quite amusing in many 
ways with its Parks, Temples, Shrines, 
Museums, etc. To me, the people were 
most interesting. You find yourself mov- 
ing through queer, small streets, full of 
odd, small people wearing robes, sandals, 
wooden shoes, slippers and such. You 
see people in groups everyplace. Children 
in groups of ten or twenty. The most in- 
teresting thing about them is, that they do 
not talk much, and if they do, no one hears 
them. The Japanese do not argue or fight. 
They are very polite, at least they look 
that way as they smile and walk along. 
It seems to me that the whole of Tokio is 
a market. One thing puzzled me, and that 
was, to whom they sell their merchandise. 
Upstairs or in back of every store is a 
house. The men and women work 12 or 
14 hours every day. There were very few 


automobiles. Most of the business trans- 
portation in the city goes on in bicycles, 
push carts, a few large trucks, bicycle- 
carts and rickshaws. Never, since the ad- 
vent of the automobile in the United States 
have I seen so many bicycles. The Jap- 
anese lead the horse and never ride. At 
first I thought that this was because of 
the narrow, crowded streets, but I saw the 
same thing on the wide streets in the coun- 
try. The country is beautiful, with every 
inch of space cultivated. The whole of 
Japan has hydro-electrical power, and 
most of the bridges up-to-date. The rail- 
road stations are clean, but the trains are 


light and narrow, and I found them quite 
tiresome on a long trip. 

We rode to Kamakura and Lake Hakone, 
eight miles from Miyanoshita and passed 
through mountains which were as much as 
2,378 feet above sea level. I must say, that 
among the cities I have seen in Japan, 
Nikko and Miyanoshita are the most beau- 
tiful. At the hotel I was fortunate in hav- 
ing front rooms and was able to see the 
beautiful natural scenery of the place. 

Kamakura was for many years the chief 
fortress of the Shogunet. The most no- 
table sight in Kamakura is the Hachiman 
Shrine, a far-famed statue of Diabutsu 
(Great Buddha). This statue is a huge 





hollow casting of bronze which was made 
in 1243. It is 100 feet around and over 50 
feet high. The eyes are of pure gold and 
measure four feet across and the crown of 
the forehead is of solid silver. The ex- 
pression on the face is one of perfect calm- 
ness which characterizes the true sym- 
bolism of Buddha. 

When in Tokio, we were told that the 
Crown Prince was coming, and the police 
gave us front rows so we would have a 
good view of him. There were some chil- 
dren standing in back of us, and of course 
they could not see, but at the same time 
they’did not dare move. This small inci- 


(1) Hilo, 
entrance to 
harbor 


(2) Volcano 
crater 

(3) Hilo girls 
on train 

(4) Volcano 
house, Hilo 


(5) Kilauea 
volcano 


dent shows how they obey orders. If this 
were in some other country, the officers 
would not give us the honor of standing 
in front, and neither would the children 
stand in back of us. Of course, we took 
the little ones in front so they could see 
the Prince. 

Tokio has grown gradually. In the 
eighteenth century, it was the largest city 
in the world, having a population of one 
and a half million people and still increas- 
ing, both as a commercial and political 
center. A large section of Tokio was de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1923, but 
many of the principal sights and monu- 
ments were spared. The streets are wind- 















— 
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ing and irregular. The Imperial Palace is 
quite striking. Ueno Park covers over 210 
acres and contains the Imperial Museum 
and Great Buddha. 

The Japs certainly believe in signs. One 
may see signs on every building, some 


(1) Tea party 
(2) Theatre 
section, Tokio 


(3) Rickshaws 
in Yokohama 


(4) Yokohama 
dock 


(5) Group of 
children in 
Kobe, Japan 


large and some small, some of the large 
ones being 25 feet in height. 

Kyoto, with a population of nearly 600,- 
000, the ancient Capital of Japan is today 
its fourth largest city. Kyoto is known as 
the artistic city of Japan, and surpasses 
in the variety and glory of its shrines, 
which number a little over 800. It is also 
known as the city of picturesque and bril- 
liant stores and shops that are truly Jap- 
anese. Its streets, whether straight or 
tortuous are lined with the more beautiful 
homes of the rich, and the humble homes 
of the lower class. At the streams, and 
under the bridges which cross them, the 
native women and craftsmen are continu- 
ally washing their linens and dyeing fab- 
rics. Its temples and palaces are memo- 
rial relics and are not duplicated any- 
where in the east. According to the Jap- 
anese saying, its men are celebrated for 
their smartness and bravery. The women 
for their beauty. 

If I had to live in Japan, I would prefer 
the city of Kobe. This city lies at the 


North Eastern end of the Inland Sea, with 
a population of nearly 600,000. At one 
time Kobe was the Capital of Japan. Its 
rise to prominence came after 1868. With 
four other cities it was opened to foreign 
trade, and since then, its development has 


been so rapid that it is now the second 
largest port in the Empire. It is a beauti- 
ful city, with Japanese architecture and 
American and European ideas. It has over 
one hundred up-to-date. banks and one 
hundred and fifty ancient Temples. This 
is where the large British colony lives. 
We took our sight seeing trip through 
Kobe in rickshaws and our first stop was 
at a Japanese school. I must admit that 
I hesitated, and said, “What are they 
bringing us here for?” We were hardly 
inside when the girls lined up on both 
sides of us with American and Japanese 
Flags, and gave us 4 wonderful reception. 
In this school there are about 1,500 girls. 
They showed us the way to the big hall 
on top of the building, where young girls, 
from five to twelve years of age, enter- 
tained with esthetic dances, exercises and 
songs. I may forget the whole of Japan 
with its shrines, temples and parks, but 
never this very wonderful entertainment 
the children gave us, everything was so 
well done. The schools are closed on Sat- 


urdays, but knowing that we would enjoy 
seeing them, they opened the school and 
brought the children. This again shows 
how much Japan believes in hospitality. 

It has been said that Japs speak back- 
wards, read backwards, and write back- 
wards. People who have lived in Japan 
for years claim they know very little about 
Japan or its people. The physical actions 
of the people are unfamiliar. All work is 
done opposite from our way. Their tools 
are of surprising shapes, and are handled 
with surprising methods. The carpenter 
pulls his plane and saw instead of pushing, 
left is right, the artist pushes his brush 
or pencil, instead of pulling, and the maid 
carries the needle to the end of the thread. 
The weather in Japan is like ours; some 
places cold, some medium, and some hot. 

Japan consists of eight large islands, with 
Korea covering an area of 176,000 square 
miles. Each island has a solid backbone of 
mountains. By 270 A. D. Chinese litera- 
ture had come in, and teachers and philos- 
ophers came over from China in great num- 
bers. These men and their children were 
for many years, official court recorders. 
They brought in art and wrote the history 
of Japan. 

* e * 


There are three religions in Japan; Shin- 
toism, Buddhism, and Christianity. The 
Shintoist are simple, and call their churches 
Shira. The chief teachings of the Shinto 
Priests are purity and purification. They 
follow the true impulse of the heart and 
loyalty to the throne. Shinto means “The 
way of the Gods,” and Shintoism amounts 
practically to ancestor worship, as in their 
belief all the dead become Gods. After the 
burial, food and drink are served to the 
spirits. They do not consider them dead, 
but believe they remain among those who 
loved them. The Buddhist call their 
churches temples, and are quite showy. 
Their priests wear very expensive robes and 
caps, something like the Catholic or Ortho- 
dox priests. They make elaborate parades 
when they see fit, and one time a parade was 
to pass through some main street and the 
wiring of the street cars, telephones and 
electric lights was in the way so they cut 
all the wires and that section of the city 
had no electric service for three days. It is: 
said that the morals of the Buddhist priests 
are not very good. They enter priesthood 
very young. There are about 200,000 Chris- 
tians in Japan. Some years ago the Jap- 
anese government sent delegates to the 
United States to study the Christian relig- 
ion in order to make it a national religion 
of Japan, but after studying the subject 
they decided not to have it for the reason 
that we are not living up to our religion. 
The Japanese consider themselves sons of 
goddesses and are very sorry for us that we 
are not born Japs. Japs are quite religious 
when they go to Temple. They believe in 
contribution, and no salvation without con- 
tribution. If a party is very poor, or 4 
child, and have no money, he gets some 
kind of small stones and drops them into 
the contribution box. 

Among some classes marriage as a gen- 
eral rule is obligatory of a male heir, other- 
wise condemned by custom. There are no 
excuses for remaining childless. In case 
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‘that a wife proves barren, she must be di- 
vorced, and in case there are no reasons for 
divorcing her, an heir must be adopted. 
An unworthy son may be disinherited and 
another young man adopted in his place. 
If a man has a daughter and no son, he can 
adopt a husband for the oldest daughter. 
Religion of the wife should go to the re- 
ligion of the husband. All must obey the 
head of the family. Females must obey the 
males. Children must not only obey the 
parents, but must observe among themselves 
the domestic law of seniority. At meal time 
the elder boy is served first, the second son 
next, and so on. Legally the family can 
have but one responsible head. If a man 
and woman get a divorce, the children be- 
long to the family. When we Americans 
speak of a man’s family we mean his wife 
and children, but the Japanese family is 
still a large family group, which might con- 
sist of 60 or more persons, who all live 
under one roof. The Japanese children are 
the luckiest and best cared for children 
in the world. They have most power till 
they come to a proper age, and then their 
independence ceases somewhat. They are 
trained to be polite, and to smile whether 
they are in trouble or not. They have a 
strong will power to resist anything, by 
keeping themselves in a good mood. Their 
home life is simple. There is hardly any 
furniture, having only one picture, a small 
stove, cushions, and a few small items. The 
potted flowers for decoration must be in 
the form of three branches. The home is 
very clean. Whether in temple, palace or 
home they all use, instead of rugs, mats, 
which are about two inches thick, and very 
comfortable. The chief exports from 
Japan are silk and rice. 

The Japanese understand us more than 
we understand them. We do not make 
enough effort to understand them. Every 
Jap believes he should give a souvenir or 
cup of tea to his guest, no matter how poor 
or rich the guest may be. Their motto 
seems to be “Hospitality.” 

The island of Formosa is considered one 
of the handsomest islands in the world, on 
which there is room for 15,000,000 people, 
and yet there are only 50,000 Japs living 
there. One excuse given is that Japs do not 
care to live in a tropical climate, but if that 
is so, how is it that they are able to live at 
the Philippine Islands? It is not only a 
warmer place, but it is four days farther 
from Japan. You may draw your own con- 
clusion on this subject. Japs are taught 
to be loyal to their elders and ancestors, and 
by being loyal to them, they are loyal to the 
Mikado and the government. They are so 
patriotic that they believe that the govern- 
ment can do no wrong. The Mikado never 





gives out any statements, although you will 
read some books that the Japanese are quite 
aggressive. This is wrong. They are a 
peaceful nation, and their diplomats are far 
superior to American and British diplo- 
mats, with their methods and smiles. Their 
business making methods are different from 
ours. The law in Japan does’ not compel 
any firm to bind itself to a contract if the 
firm will lose money. The Japs believe that 
rich persons, whether foreign or not, should 


pay more than the poor. 
have said before, never fight. They may 
call something to one another, but never 
use swear words, in our sense of the word. 
They are very polite, and their language is 
so very dignified that we sometimes feel 
that they are deceptive. 


The children, as I 


(‘Another installment of this travel article will appear in the June issue of the NaTIONAL MaGazINE ) 





After spending eight days in Japan, we 
sailed for China, to the port of Ching Wang 
Tao, through the Inland Sea which the Jap- 
anese call the “Gem of the World.” It may 
well be considered a marine park. To them 
it has both national and international im- 
portance. The people who lived along these 
shores were for centuries the most valiant 
of the nation. History tells us that most 
of the Japanese sea exploits came from 
this district, and it is also a fact that from 


(1) United 
States 
Administration 
Building, 
Balboa 

(2) United 
States 
Wireless 
Station, 
Panama 


here a vast majority of imigrants to the 
United States and Hawaiian islands have 
come. The picturesque water way runs 240 
miles from Shimoneski to Kobe. The jour- 
ney through the Inland Sea may be com- 
pared to an artist’s studio where his models, 
effects, and properties are on display. 
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Internationally Known as “Comptroller Metz” 


Former Congressman and prominent business man and manufacturer, Herman A. Metz is a New 
Yorker whose varied achievements have been a source of stabilized wonderment 
in sophisticated and ever-changing ‘“‘Lil’ 0’ New York”’ 


SK any New Yorker as to one ‘man 
whose record as comptroller stands out 
distinct and clear as an example of 

high integrity and ability, and he will in- 
variably mention “Herman A. Metz.” In 
fact, he is still called comptroller, although 
he retired from that office many years ago. 
The career of Herman Metz is an inspira- 
tion to American boys—and he has four 
stalwart, attractive sons of his own, who 
have that same appreciation of Dad that 
millions of other people have, for Herman 
Metz is a man known to the millions of New 
York. 


He was born in New York City on Octo- 
ber 19th, 1867. His parents were people in 
humble circumstances, and they had little 
of this world’s goods to endow their son. 
It has always been the proud boast of Her- 
man A. Metz that his parents were never 
required to spend a dollar on him after he 
was twelve years old. His father died 
when Herman was 16 years old, leaving him 
to be the main support of his mother and 
three younger brothers. When a grammar 
school boy, he put aside his evenings to at- 
tend the night class in chemistry at the 
Cooper Union, foreshadowing a career in 
the chemical business of the world. He 
worked while others slept, and became a 
laboratory assistant. Then, at the age of 
fifteen, he started in as office boy for P. 
Schultze-Berge, and he stuck to the busi- 
ness. There is no better informed man on 
the dyestuff industry than Herman Metz. 
In 1904 he was president of the Consolidat- 
ed Color and Chemical Company of New- 
ark, and in 1917 he reorganized the H. A. 
Metz & Company, and was acknowledged 
the leader in his chosen vocation. 


For forty-five years he has been a de- 
cided influence in the dyestuff industry as 
a domestic manufacturer and importer. 
During this time the breadth of his busi- 
ness vision, his general thoughtfulness of 
others, unquestioned integrity and charm- 
ing personality have attracted to him a 
wealth of personal friends. When he was 
in politics he had the real test of these 
friendships, for in all the whirl of bitter 
campaigns there was always a word of re- 
spect for Herman Metz, even if he was on 
the opposing ticket. 


The tribute paid to him by Richard En- 
right, former police commissioner of New 
York, only expresses what is in the hearts 
of millions of people who know Herman 
Metz. 


Just how he finds time for innumerable 
patriotic, philanthropic and political activi- 
ties, besides his tremendous business, is 
difficult to understand. For a long time he 
was a member of the Brooklyn School Board 


and later of the Board of Education of the 
Greater City of New York by appointment 
of the late Mayor Van Wyck and Mayor 


hy 


Herman A. Metz, former Comptroller of 
New York 


McClellan. He was a commissioner of the 
State Board of Charities under appoint- 
ment of Governor Dix and a member of the 
charter revision committee by appointment 
of Governor Hughes. 

President Taft appointed him honorary 
commissioner of the American Exposition 





‘It would be difficult indeed 
to attempt to measure the 
charitable activities of this very 
humane and generous man. 
Only the Recording Angel has 
kept the full record, but there 
are thousands of people in this 
city, and indeed throughout the 
country, and even over the seas, 
who are and have been the 
beneficiaries of his wide-spread 
philanthropy. If there is a 
more honorable, generous, 
humanitarian spirit in New 
York than Herman A. Metz, I 
have never met him.”’ 


—Richard E. Enright 











in Berlin in 1910. He was a director of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music and trus- 
tee of Adelphi College. He was a director 
of the Guardian Trust Company of New 
York and the Germania Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn. He also found time to be the 
president of the German Seminary Endow- 
ment Association and director of the Aero- 
nautical Society of New York. He was a 
member of the board of trustees of the Ma- 
sonic Home and Asylum Fund of the City 
of New York and also treasurer of the 
Father White Memorial Fund and the first 
vice-president of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 


He was a director of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, and chairman of its 
Committee on Inland Waterways. 


If there is an activity in New York, the 
metropolis of the country, which he has 
not been identified with, I have not been 
able to discover it. In the Democratic 
State Convention in 1912, he received sev- 
enty-six votes against the one hundred and 
forty-seven for Governor Dix. Character- 
istic of the man, Herman Metz withdrew 
to effect the nomination of his rival, who 
was also his friend. He has ever been - 
known as a man who insists upon square 
handed justice, and while in public office 
made a careful investigation in every mat- 
ter which he was called upon to decide. No 
one ever charged Herman Metz of being a 
rubber stamp official. 


Personal expressions of appreciation that 
have come in to him from all walks of life, 
and representatives of all the widely varied 
activities of New York are most amazing. 
It is just because of his impressive honesty 
and sincerity. He knows figures and fig- 
ures of speech, and he also knows the city 
of New York in almost all of its many 
phases. 


Herman Metz has a charming wife who 
is also interested in numerous charities 
and patriotic enterprises, and she and the 
boys accompanied him on his trip around 
the world. The fact that in taking his first 
vacation in many years, he took his family 
along, shows him to be first of all a fam- 
ily man. In this way he feels that he is 
giving his boys a foundation of observation 
of real things before they embark on their 
college careers. Before his departure, a din- 
ner was given him by his friends, including 
many eminent citizens of New York, who 
in their words of praise refused to say au 
revoir, insisting that the happiest phase of 
this farewell party was the contemplation 
of having Herman Metz and his family 
home again. What greater tribute than 
this could have been given Herman A. 
Metz? 
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“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he” 


Psychology in Deafness 


Co-operation in proper mental attitude an important feature in the 


HE little boy who, when asked, “What 

is mind?” replied “No matter’; and 

when asked “What is matter?” re- 
plied “Never mind” was both a philosopher 
and a psychologist. -He stated a truth 
which should be well heeded, namely, that 
the individual is made up of matter, or 
structure, as well as mind. In dealing with 
deafness the successful aurist recognizes 
that it may be caused by a structural de- 
rangement of some part of the hearing ap- 
paratus (usually the Eustachian tube) 
which impairs the function of this organ. 

He also realizes the psychic effect of 
deafness, which often leaves the patient 
mentally deaf after the physical cause of 
the deafness has been corrected. By ap- 
plying these facts intelligently and con- 
structively, the structurally and psychically 
deaf individual is given the full measure 
of consideration and benefit through cor- 
rective treatment. It is hard for a normal 
person to get the perspective of the deaf- 
ened individual. Those who have not been 
hard of hearing can hardly appreciate the 
mental hazard and depression that is asso- 
ciated with this disease. 

Of the special senses possessed by the 
human being, there is but one which is not 
wholly dependent upon the individual, that 
is the sense of hearing. We taste, smell, 
see, feel and speak independently—but 
hearing is dependent not only upon the lis- 
tener but the speaker as well. 

This fact explains why a person who has 
been deaf for years and then restored to 
hearing may believe at times that he is 
still deaf when he frequently misses some 
conversation. He does not consider that 
a normal person does not always hear all 
conversation, so when he misses any con- 
versation he subconsciously blames himself 
and his hearing. Indeed, how is he to tell 
what or how much he should hear? He 
has no standard of normal hearing for 
comparison. 

To illustrate the point in question—a pa- 
tient whose hearing had been remarkably 
restored, well within normal conversational 
zone, became depressed, stating that the 
hearing was no better. Upon questioning 
her I learned that she had attended a 
drama the night before and could hear only 
parts of it. It happened that two nights 
before my nurse-assistant had attended the 
same play and, sitting in a similar relation 
to the stage, was unable to hear more than 
one-quarter of what was spoken on the 
stage. Her hearing is 100% normal—and 
she knew it—so blamed the actors and the 
poor acoustic properties, while my discour- 
aged patient thought in terms of deafness 
and blamed her hearing. 

All of us at times have missed two-thirds 


cure of deafness 


By DR. CURTIS H. MUNCIE 


of a sermon or half of a play. A slightly 
deaf patient having the same experience 
would be thrown into the depths of despair 
and discouragement, believing her hearing 
worse. Many public speakers need treat- 
ment for speaking—just as truly as others 
need treatment for deafness. The deaf man 





HE NATIONAL offers in this issue the 

first of a series of articles by Dr. Curtis 
H. Muncie, of Brooklyn, New York. The 
sketch, “Dr. Muncie and His Method,” in the 
April issue, caused considerable comment— 
most of it favorable. There are many angles 
to the research and technical work in his 
particular field that will be of great inter- 
est to thousands of readers. We are all 
interested in the manner in which a good 
diagnostician arrives at his conclusions, and 
corrects the error of harmful mental attitude. 











has a heavy enough load to carry without 
increasing his burden and embarrassment 
by not speaking distinctly enough for even 
a normal individual to hear without bring- 
ing into use all of one’s reserve hearing ca- 
pacity. 

It is estimated that 10% of the popula- 
tion have defective hearing. This, together 
with 50% having speech too deficient for 
normal ears, makes about 60% of the lis- 
tening world—not hearing. Their listen- 
ing has not registered to them hearing, 
therefore 40% of the listening population 
represents an estimate of those who manage 
to hear—I speak of listening population 
because no one sees who does not look or 
hears in detail who does not listen. 

Little wonder then that the deaf patient 
blames all to his ears and misses much that 
even his diseased ears could hear if only 
the speaker would put forth a normal effort. 
Many fail to register quickly and complete- 
ly even though the organ of hearing has 
been normalized. This phychic effect upon 
a deaf case develops the imagination of 
deafness until the patient becomes both 
psychically and physically deaf. 

Let us further analyze the causes for 
mental deafness with a view to aiding the 
patient back to psychic normality as the 
ears become structurally and functionally 
normal and hearing is established. 

Normal hearing is dependent upon four 
considerations: 

1. A normal conduction apparatus (via 
drum membrane and ossicles to foramen 
ovale) to convey sound waves to 

2. A normal receiving apparatus—inner 
ear. 

38. A normal conveying medium for 


transmitting of nerve impulses (sound) 
by way of the auditory nerve to the brain 
center. 

4. A normal interpreting of nerve im- 
pulses by the brain into what we call sound 
with all its shadings, volume, tone and in- 
tensity; or, in short, the process of regis- 
tering sound. 

The progressive aurist using a construc- 
tive technic may be able to correct, struc- 
turally, the entire aural apparatus (Nos. 
1, 2 and 3), but if the last link of the chain, 
(No. 4), be weak, the deaf patient re- 
mains deaf though his ears are structurally 
and functionally normalized. 


HABITUAL DEAFNESS 


Loss of function of any part of the body 
may be brought about by lack of use of that 
part. A mule which remains in a dark mine 
for months finally becomes blind because 
of lack of function of his optic nerves and 
brain cells corresponding thereto. 

The person who has been deaf for years 
becomes mentally deaf in time, because his 
brain cells the function of which is to re- 
ceive and interpret sound have been in- 
active and have thereby become less keen 
and alert to function accurately, quickly 
and completely. 

There have been cases restored to normal 
hearing according to the most accurately 
measured tests, but who have been slow to 
“register.” In time the perception develops 
and the hearing apparently becomes more 
acute because the auditory (brain) centers 
are becoming normal and can interpret 
sounds more quickly. Many of these 
cases require re-education. They must learn 
to hear through practice just as an infant 
learns to hear through listening. The pa- 
tient must learn to listen and concentrate 
on hearing. 

This type of mental deafness is due to a 
loss of aural function resulting in dormant 
or lazy cerebral centers and it automati- 
cally rights itself unless there is a constant 
stream of depressing mental impressions 
retarding the natural tendency toward nor- 
mal. 

After all, mind largely controls our ac- 
tions, our bodily functions and shapes our 
destinies. Our thoughts, good or evil, are 
sooner or later reflected in our lives. If 
we think success, we unconsciously seek the 
avenues our thoughts dictate and we attain 
success. The reverse likewise applies. If 
we allow ourselves to think failure, by so 
doing we are closing the avenues of success 
and hastening despondency and failure. 

There are cases, who having been 
deaf for years, become mentally deaf to 
the extent that they do not notice an im- 
provement in hearing even when it has 
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actually been established. This is due to a 
chain of psychic influences which must be 
eliminated if the conscientious aurist is to 
succeed in bringing about the best results 
in restoring hearing. 


MENTAL IMPRESSION 


If the deaf man does not hear anything 
directed his way, he subconsciously says, 
“because I’m deaf.” If he sees people talk- 
ing together in low, confidential tones, it 





suggests, via his vision, “I’m too deaf to 
hear that way’—another depressive sugges- 
tion. Upon crossing the crowded thorough- 
fare, if an auto brushes his coat and all but 
runs over him, he receives a forceful “auto” 
suggestion, “Nearly killed because I couldn’t 
hear!” 

He goes to the club and realizes his 
friends appear to avoid him because they 
“don’t like to talk loud,” and another un- 
favorable impression registers itself upon 
his mind. 

With such an array of suggestions from 
every angle pounding away at the subcon- 
scious, a conscious conclusion is finally reg- 
istered and the patient who at first was 
physically deaf, due possibly to a deranged 
Eustachian tube, becomes mentally deaf, 
mentally depressed and mentally sick. He 
is then deaf indeed—physically, mentally 
and spiritually. He then needs not only 
reconstruction and normalization of his de- 
ranged Eustachian tubes, the physical 
cause, but also adjustment of his mental at- 
titude. He must no longer think in terms 
of deafness, but in terms of hearing. 

This is usually automatically accom- 
plished for as soon as his hearing begins to 
improve, his mental attitude takes on new 
life and hand in hand the physical and 
mental approach normal. 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES 


Suppose the individual is the victim of 
unfavorable environmental influences? He 
is then to be pitied and helped to a favor- 


able, uplifting and encouraging surround- 
ing. 

One of the most cruel things in the world 
is for a would-be “friend,” a husband, wife 
or relative to continually remark to the 
deafened individual that he has had treat- 
ment and is no better, or such discouraging 
remark as—‘What’s the matter with your 
ears tonight? I’ve been shouting at you.” 
(In reality talking low, perhaps, to test 
him when he’s off guard, not listening.) 


THE ORGAN OF HEARING 


D—The reconstructed Eustachian tube 
(normal). 

E-—Small bones of the ear, the malleus, 
incus and stapes. The malleus is 
shown attached to the drum 
membrane below. 

C—Part of inner ear, the cochlea, which 
receives sound waves by means 
of nerve end organs. 

B—Nerve of hearing through which 
—— received at C are conveyed 
to brain to be interpreted as sound. 

A—tThe semi-circular canals which 

nis . Control the sense of balance. 


The deaf patient is like a drowning man, 
grasping for a straw, putting up a big 
fight physically, mentally and often finan- 
cially. He needs moral support and an en- 


couraging environment to overcome his 
mental hazard if the quickest results are to 
be given through treatment. 


IMAGINATION Vs. REALITY 


There are many things that influence a 
deaf person unfavorably during the gradual 
process of restoring hearing. In the first 
place the deafened individual has no way 
of telling what constitutes normal hearing. 
A normal person does not hear everything 
spoken but, if he does not, he lets it pass 
unnoticed. A person who has been deaf 
and has gradually recovered his hearing 
thinks at once that he is still deaf or deafer 
than he really is if he does not hear every- 
thing. This produces a depressive psy- 
chosis. He begins to imagine he is deaf 
“after all,” becomes depressed and the de- 
pression actually cuts down his keenness 
in hearing, temporarily. An explanation 
of this to the patient will usually dispel 
such impressions. 

Most cases of catarrhal deafness, oto- 
sclerosis and toxic auditory neuraesthenia 
become deaf so gradually that from week 
to week or month to month they do not 
notice much loss of hearing, although a 
carefully measured test will disclose in 
alarming reality the actual loss. In like 
manner favorable cases of deeply involved 
deafness improve under treatment (con- 


structive finger surgery) so gradually that 
often the patient does not notice the change 
until a very large percentage of improve- 
ment is attained. This is often not com- 
prehended by the deaf patient. It is hard 
for him to realize, for instance, that if he 
is down to 30% hearing he may gain up to 
65% and not notice an improvement in 
hearing conversation. A further gain of 
5%, putting his hearing capacity within 
70% hearing (conversation hearing zone) 
will be noticed by him in conversation and 
convince him that he hears better. The 
tests may show 35% gain and during this 
gain people speaking to the patient realize 
that they do not have to speak so loud, if 
they are observant, but the patient does not 
sense this. 

The deaf man has no way of judging how 
loud a person is speaking and therefore 
cannot determine accurately the degree of 
his improvement. Tests from time to time, 
measured accurately, are the only logical 
and definite means of determining the de- 
gree of restored hearing. 

Weather changes, auto-intoxication, colds, 
grippe, indigestion, alcoholism, drugs, 
smoking or dope of any nature, physical 
exhaustion from any cause, worry, in fact 
anything that temporarily depresses the 
nervous system or causes inflammation in 
the Eustachian tubes, is likely to cut down 
the hearing capacity temporarily. The more 
healthy the Eustachian tubes become, the 
less influence systematic disturbances have 
upon the hearing. 

A patient under treatment for deafness 
should understand these temporary causes 
of impaired hearing and take no cogniz- 
ance of them. They will go as they came. 
He should get the “long pull” perspective 
and not be depressed by temporary fluctua- 
tions. 

Knowing the influence the mind has upon 
all functions of the body, especially the 
ears, we should so adjust the patient’s en- 
vironment that all influences will be en- 
couraging and constructive, not destructive, 
when a result in hearing worthy of opti- 
mism has been attained. 

To this end the co-operation of the house- 
hold should be sought; especially should the 
husband and wife agree on treatment. It 
is remarkable how often husbands and wives 
disagree when one or the other is putting 
up a big fight for hearing and even putting 
up their own savings to pay for treatment. 

The successful aurist must needs be not 
only skillful in the art of diagnosis and cor- 
rective treatment, but he should likewise 
be a true physician dealing with human 
beings, having a knowledge of the effect of 
environment upon the deaf and able to read 
human nature for the sole purpose of in- 
terpreting its needs and supplying such by 
adjusting whatever is out of harmony. He 
should realize that man is a triune creature 
composed of body, mind and spirit. He 
must be prepared to diagnose both the bod- 
ily and mental causes of deafness and re- 
move such causes. He should recognize 
the effect of deafness upon the sound per- 
ception center and teach the deaf patient 
to listen and hear mentally and by so doing 
the spirit of the deafened will reach a ful! 
measure of health and happiness. 
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The Holland of Many Wonders 


Holland-America Line, the connecting link between the United States and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, where tourist interest is something different from 





FRIEND asked Theodore Roosevelt 
if he knew a certain man with whom 
he was to be associated in a large 

business transaction, the story is told. 

“I do,” answered the Rough Rider. 

“Can he be depended on?” the friend 
continued. 

“Depend on him?” Roosevelt looked up 
at him with one of his characteristic expres- 
sions. “You certainly can. He is a Hol- 
lander. Do you know what that means?” 

Being of Dutch descent himself, the stren- 
uous Colonel may have been slightly preju- 
diced in favor of the Hollander. That 
charge may also be made against me, since 
| am also a Dutchman—one of those eight 
million Americans who have Holland fore- 
bears back somewhere in their genealogical 
tree. Moreover, I spent four years in Hol- 
land, where I was refreshed again at my an- 
cestral springs. I can, therefore, be for- 
given if my enthusiasm for Holland and the 
Hollanders is no less than that of our be- 
loved ex-President, who, by the way, vis- 
ited Amsterdam in 1910 when I was in 
charge of the American Consulate there. 

Holland, to me, has always been a land of 
wonders. In the first place, I have always 
wondered how such a small country could 
have contributed so generously to the popu- 


lation of the United States without depleting © 


its own reserves! I have always marveled 
at its history, replete with heroism; its 
achievements in art; in industry; in com- 
merce; in everything that goes to make up a 
great little nation sandwiched between the 
unfriendly North Sea and the greedy powers 
of Europe. Holland, with its rich colonial 
possessions in the Antipodes, keeps its place 
on the map amid all the changing boundaries 
of the last century—a great wonder in itself. 
As Roosevelt says—it must mean something 
to be a Hollander. 

In the four years that I spent in Holland, 
I went from one end of the country to the 
other, which, geographically speaking, is 
not much of a journey. I met all classes of 
Dutch people and saw all sorts of Dutch 
things, from wooden shoes to great dykes 
and windmills. I sailed across the Zuyder 
Zee, which is now being drained for agricul- 
tural purposes. I traveled by automobile 


through the former Haarlemer Meer, the 
great sea that was reclaimed about half 
a century or more ago on the bed of which 
now blooms many fields of tulips, an engi- 
neering feat that was a marvel in its day. 
In Amsterdam I nosed about in its old Uni- 


the usual ‘‘ Baedeker’’ fare 


By DIRK P. DEYOUNG 


Former American Vice-Consul 
at Amsterdam, Netherlands 


versity, in the numerous diamond factories 
there, in the Ryxs Museum, where hang the 
canvases of immortal Dutch masters, and 
I have dined times without number at the 
Krasnapolsky, that Bohemian rendezvous 
of the Dutch capital. Thus almost every 
foot of ground in Holland is now a familiar 
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the sun reflects its golden rays in her waters, 
when the dark clouds sweep the horizon, 
when the moon depicts silhouettes of her 
wind-mills, her steeples, and her old castles 
against a glistening sky. And withal, there 
is a becoming shyness and coldness that can 
only be overcome by much wooing. The 
lure of the country is too intimate, its history 
too rich and too noble for the “fast worker” 
with a Baedeker under his arm. But the 
thrill is there for the patient lover. 

Holland is a land of water, of streams, 


Po 
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Palm Garden and Tea Room on the S.S. “‘ Rotterdam” 


sight to me. I even attended the Queen's 
ball in her palace at Amsterdam, where, with 
my young wife, we tripped the light fantastic 
atop 13,659 piles that support its foundation. 

Although Holland is about the size of 
New Jersey, one of the small states of our 
Union, I could not exhaust its wonders in 
the four years of my stay there. We can 
“do” Paris, Berlin, London, Rome, and other 
tourist capitals of the continent in a few 
weeks, but not Holland. Its marvels, from 
the tourist point of view, are inexhaustible. 
Holland's interest is subtle. As a beautiful 
woman attracts with ever-changing emotions 
reflected in her features, so Holland is beau- 
tiful with her wealth of colors, her variety of 
tints and shades. Holland is alluring when 





canals and rivers: of gardens, dairies, and 
factories; shipping and trading; a land of 
learning, of artists, of everything interesting 
and unique. At Rotterdam the tourist gets 
a glimpse of the modern industrial plants 
and a harbor teeming with a thousand ships 
in the mouth of the Maas. Modern wharves 
and drydocks, swinging cranes and creaking 
hoists contrast with the stillness of country 
scenes only a few miles away. Conservative 
and modern, calm and bustling, restful and 
active, small in compass, yet great in history 
and traditions, the poetry of an inviting 
nature in Holland mingles with the prose of 
its commercial enterprise. Great is Holland 
and the Hollander! 

There are Edam cheese, Delft pottery, 
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and Schiedam gin, products as old as the 
country itself almost, and improving with 
age, all except the cheese, perhaps. There 
are peasant costumes differing with almost 
every different community, from the baggy 
trousers and harpoon-toed wooden shoes to 
the gold and silver-trimmed caps of Dutch 
maids. The most famous diamonds in the 
world, such as the Hope diamond, the Culli- 
nan, and others, have been polished in the 
Amsterdam factories. Dutch chocolates, 
Dutch bulbs, Dutch paintings—all these 
things and many more the world gets from 
Holland—that little kingdom that has re- 
claimed a great portion of its land from the 


Hague is the capital, lies Alkmaar, where the 
cheese industry flourishes. A little nearer 
Amsterdam, a city built on piles, is Zaan- 
dam, where Czar Peter the Great, disguised 
as a workman,. learned the shipbuilding 
trade. The little cabin where he lived is 
still standing, and is visited yearly by thou- 
sands of tourists. Then there are Monni- 
kendam, Volendam, Marken, those pictur- 
esque villages of the Zuyder Zee, where the 
greatest artists of the world foregather to 
make sketches of the well-known type of 
Dutch fishermen. It is here that you see the 
Dutchman of the old school, in his artisti- 
cally carved wooden shoes, in his baggy 
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palatial 
Holland- 
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now under 
construction 





sea. I could thus go on indefinitely enu- 
merating the things in which Holland excels, 
but space forbids. 

But it is at this time of year that Holland 
is most alluring, in April and May, when it 
greets the springtime and celebrates the 
feast of the narcissus, of tulips and hya- 
cinths. In spite of the depression caused by 
the war, Haarlem’s bulb fields are still the 
‘wonder of Holland. At Alsmeer, one sees 
oriental shrubs of fantastic figures. Turn- 
ing south from there you reach Boskoop, 
famous for rhododendrons in May, for its 
roses and other flowers in June and July. 
From one end of Holland to the other agri- 
cultural and horticultural wonders abound, 
while seeing them the visitor feasts upon the 
fat of a land that flows with milk and honey. 
Such cheese, such butter, such milk, such 
potatoes, such cooking as one gets in the 
Dutch country inns for a few florins a day! 
No one ever heard of anyone sitting down to 
a Dutch table without plenty to eat, 
brought out from kitchens scrubbed a dozen 
times a day. 

North of Amsterdam, the capital of Hol- 
land, although many people think The 
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breeches, in his astrakan headgear, with his 


short clay pipe dangling between his firm 
teeth. Here you see the womenfolk in fan- 
tastic costume and the lace cap with golden 
ornaments covering their unruly tresses. 
These fisherfolk, passive and stolid on land, 
active and daring on the ocean waves, simple 
and open-hearted, are typical of Holland's 
erstwhile glory on the sea and are the sort 
of stock from which the Roosevelt type of 
Hollander springs. 

Such is Holland, full of wonders, over 
which Queen Wilhelmina reigns. A Prin- 
cess of the House of Orange, unostentatious 
like her people, she keeps her throne while 
older royal families all around her have lost 
out. A typical Hollander, Her Majesty dis- 
likes pomp and show, her Court being the 
most democratic in Europe. But even so, 
introductions to Dutch royalty are not so 
easily obtained. 

The bridge between Holland and the 
United States is the Holland-America Steam- 
ship Company, on whose boats I have fre- 
quently crossed. Boarding one of them in 
New York, one is already in Holland so far 
as atmosphere, food, and wonders are con- 


cerned. I always have a feeling of tran- 
quility and security on a Dutch ship.. A 
cool-headed captain and crew, solicitous 
Dutch servants, a cuisine manned with 
Dutch chefs, and a Holland band playing 
the national anthem of the Netherlands, is 
my idea of a good time at sea. Even 
though one is not bound for Holland, there 
is a little glimpse of the little kingdom of 
Queen Wilhelmina here, and a voyage on 
the Holland-America Line is a fitting over- 
ture for a European tour. 

Like all things typically Dutch, the Hol- 
land-America Line has a background of age. 
It was founded in 1871, at about the time 
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that sailing vessels were passing out. After 
a great deal of difficulty in starting the un- 
dertaking, it finally inaugurated a monthly 
service between Rotterdam and New York 
in 1873, with two steamships of about 1,600 
tons. These doing well, they added more 
ships from year to year, increasing the size 
of the vessels until now they operate a large 
fleet of freighters and seven passenger 
steamers with displacement tonnage running 
from 22,000 for the Noordam to 45,000 for 
the giant Statendam, now under construction 
for the New York-Rotterdam service. From 
a beginning capital of less than a million 
florins a little less than a half century ago, 
under the management of the late Dr. A. 
Plate, it now has a capital of upwards of 
25,000,000 florins. Its total freight carry- 
ing tonnage is now approximately 1,000,000, 
while its passenger carrying service tonnage 
capacity is about half of that. 

Keeping abreast of the times, newer and 
larger passenger steamers have constantly 
been added to the Holland-America Line 
fleet. First there was the New Amsterdam, 
twin-screw steamship, with displacement 
tonnage of about 31,000; then the Rotterdam 

Continued on page 402 
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~The Political Pot Already a Boiling in Ohio 


First of a series making a survey of the 1928 Presidential campaign—Ohio 
regarded as a strategic state in providing candidates 


HE pictures that will hang on the 
walls in the Presidential campaign 
for 1928 are already being posed for. 
An outline of the cast to play in this quad- 
rennial drama is already discernible. From 
a Republican standpoint, Coolidge, Lowden, 
and Charles G. Dawes, just now figure in first 
division of possible candidates, while those 
mentioned in the dark horse division may 
include Senator James Watson of Indiana, 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, Senator 
Arthur W. Capper of Kansas, all favorite 
sons now wearing senatorial togas. It is safe 
to assume that these are some of the names 













ALFRED E. SMITH 


that may be permanently mentioned for a 
place in the Republican National Conven- 
tion roll-calls in 1928. Ohio has also men- 
tioned such possibilities as Longworth, Fess, 
and Willis, with becoming modesty. At 
the moment it would appear that President 
Coolidge has the best chance for the Repub- 
lican nomination, provided he elects to make 
the race again. In the event of his decision 
not to become a candidate, a free-for-all is 
promised from the list of those remaining in 
the field being pushed for a place as a logical 
candidate one who would have the greatest 
appeal for the greatest number of people, 
and carry the most doubtful states, besides 
the important qualifications of representing 
the issues. 

In order to determine which way the po- 
litical winds are blowing, a political survey 








of the various states from which the candi- 


dates must draw their strength is always 
interesting and illuminating, but political 























CHARLES G. DAWES 


prophecy is usually a matter of afterthought 
and indulged in more freely following an 
election than before. 

Pivotal states, which in the last analysis 
determine the election in this summing up, 





























ALBERT C.!RITCHIE 


may well start with Ohio, the state that has 
already furnished six Presidents—Grant, 
Hayes, Harrison, McKinley, Taft, and 
Harding. ' 







The campaign in 1928 will, beyond ques- 
tion, bring forth issues to be hotly contested. 
The “‘wet and dry” issue cannot be ignored, 
and may result in changing the political 
complexion at Washington as well as many 
States. 

Economic questions may hold the center 
of the stage, while the platform is being con- 
sidered and written. The veto of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill by President Coolidge 
has already precipitated new political alli- 
ances and occasioned almost as sharp a new 
line of cleavage as the silver issue in 1896 
did between the industrial East and the 


WILLIAM E. BORAH 





farming and agrarian West. Labor and 
business conditions and the general pros- 
perity of the country will figure as traditional 
issues. 

Tax reduction and cost of government 
will have a direct bearing on campaign 
issues. All this, to say nothing of the for- 
eign situation, which does not seem to occa- 
sion so marked a division of sentiment as in 
years past, when the League of Nations was 
discussed. Add to this the ever-present 
question of preparedness and appropria- 
tions for armament, which always plays 
some part in a campaign, more or less 
consequential. 

The charge of corruption in Republican 
circles may become a factor, but the prac- 
tices incidental to the primaries, and the 
manner and method of raising funds for 
the election of certain senators, will be 
used with some effect, which cannot yet be 
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precisely determined because contributions 
are alleged to have been made by one party 
for both political parties, which would seem 
to have eliminated to some extent a purely 
partisan issue. 


HERBERT C. HOOVER 


From a Democratic standpoint it would 
appear that Governor Smith of New York, 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, William 
Gibbs McAdoo of California, Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, Oscar Underwood of 
Alabama, Senator Joe Robinson of Arkansas 
and Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 
during the Wilson administration, may be 
regarded as possibilities in about the order 
that they are named. These men represent 
about all the versions and phases of public 
opinion on the various public questions 
before the people, and the different factions 
of their party. 


FRANK LOWDEN 


The division of opinion among Demo- 
cratic candidates appears to be marked and 
decisive, and reflects the issues involved in 
the Madison Square Garden Convention of 
New York in 1924, where such heat was 
engendered as to make it impossible to com- 
pose these differences after the convention 
was over. 


With the issues clearly defined, the selec- 
tion of men would not be so difficult, but with 
the old lines of contention obliterated and 
others so involved, naming of the candidates 
is going to be a more complex problem than 
in previous campaigns. 

With the Democratic situation in 1924 
about as bad as one could picture it, result- 
ing from the convention embitterments, it 
was not a very difficult matter for great 
majorities to be rolled up for Republican 
candidates, particularly in the northern 
states in 1924; but 1928 presents a new 
alignment, both north and south, east and 
west, resulting from the precipitation of 
new issues which have been more or less 
submerged in previous campaigns. 

The next election may be entirely different. 
The Republican party from a_ national 


WILLIAM G. MCADOO 


standpoint may be compelled to look closer 
into the present political situation existing 
in present strategic states. 

Today the home of almost every voter is 
provided with a radio, and the process of the 
1928 campaign may be radically changed. 
The ability of the candidates to speak to 
twenty million people and present them- 
selves and their issues is an incident that 
may eliminate some of the old rather waste- 
ful methods of flooding the country with the 
ancient and honorable printed document 
campaign. 

The personality of the candidate with 
the power to raise and answer questions 
direct to the people, is more impressive 
than ever. Printed statements and a 
flood of Congressional Record ‘‘campaign 
speeches” will doubtless be ineffective as 
compared to the radio contact in the prelim- 
inary survey of the Presidential field for 
1928. Ohio naturally comes first, having 
furnished two of the last four Presidents of 
the United States as a result of her vigorous 
cultivation of candidacy prospects. 


The moment we cross the borders of the 
state we are confronted with a keen interest, 
both in candidates and issues. Politics jis 


JAMES E. WATSON 


no quadrennial pastime in the Buckeye 
State. The drift of the political straws in 
Ohio cannot be definitely determined as yet. 
The selection of the candidate for governor 
may have much to do with the swing of the 
state nationally. Covernor Donahey, three 
times elected, indicates a willingness to be- 
come a forth time candidate in view of 
higher honors; Congressman Martin L. 
Davey is making an open bid for Democratic 
consideration for the gubernatorial honors 
that may upset plans for the promotion of 
Donahey on the Democratic ticket. Then, 
too, there is Thomas Brooks Fletcher, con- 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


gressman and orator of note; Congessmanr 

Mooney of Cleveland, George White of 

Marietta, former Democratic National Com- 

mitteeman; Cyrus Locher, Director of 

Commerce of Ohio; A. P. Sandles, former 

Director of Agriculture{of Ohio and former 
Continued on page 384 
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An American “Old Master” im Landscape Art 


The grandson of Francis Scott Key, author of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’, won fame 
as a landscape painter and helped to save the waterfront of the city of 
New York by idealizing an old map 


N 1916, a lawsuit was pending affecting 
] ownership of extensive harbor front- 

age in Lower Manhattan. The Muni- 
cipality was defendant against private 
claimants. Millions of dollars were in- 
volved. In the city archives was discov- 
ered a topographic map of the harbor, 
dated 1857, which was absolute proof of 
the City’s title to the frontage in dispute; 
but the genuineness of the map must be 
established. Whose signatures were those 
in mute testimony of its age and official 
character? “James McNeill Whistler— 
John Ross Key.” 

James McNeill Whistler—draftsman? 
The name seemed familiar to the lawyers, 
but of course three-score years are two 
generations, as vital statistics go, and “the 
memory of man runneth not etc.” His 
name was not in any late New York direc- 
tory nor telephone book. Nor was that 
of John Ross Key. The case hung upon 
proving the genuineness of that map. 

By accident, one of the lawyers noted 
a news item concerning a celebration of 
an anniversary of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, in 1916, at which a 
guest of honor was a former employe of 
the Survey, named John Ross Key. Could 
he be related to the draftsman of that 
ancient map? 

Careful investigation disclosed that the 
draftsman and associate of the deceased 
Whistler, was even then living in Wash- 
ington and was a landscape painter of 
note. The City of New York requested 
the artist to become the guest of the 
municipality, although he declined to ac- 
cept pay for his identification of his own 
work of 60 years before. The City won 
its case, because of his identification of 
that survey by Whistler and Key. 

What of the developments of those 
three score years? Whistler learned to 
paint peacocks (feathered and unfeath- 
ered), and eventually his pictures sold for 
a quarter or half a million dollars apiece. 
Key painted landscapes and his pictures 
may some day rival Whistler’s in public 
esteem. 

Key had another artist friend, whom he 
had met while a student in Paris. His 
name was Inness. Now George Inness was 
not a salesman, any more than was John 
Ross Key. . The latter once proved his 
latent ability as a salesman, when aroused 
by the excitement of his friend Inness, 
who burst into the Key studio in Boston 
crying: 

“Key! Key! Doll & Richards are sell- 
ing out my pictures for barely enough to 
pay for their frames! What shall I do?” 

Key dropped his palette, all wet with 
paint, and scouted amongst the picture 


By PAUL V. COLLINS 


buyers of Boston, like a veritable Paul 
Revere of Art, spreading alarm, and cry- 
ing that they should arouse themselves. 
He warned them that Inness’s pictures 
would become valuable. In these later 
years that prophecy is undisputed. 

“Congress certainly should purchase the 
John Ross Key paintings of historic scenes 
about Old Washington, now on exhibition 
in the art gallery of the National Mu- 
seum,” exclaimed a Congressman recently, 
as he added that he had just become the 
happy possessor of two of the pictures, 
not of historic scenes but most exquisite 
works of art. 

Key was an artist-historian, for he lived 
in the tradition and atmosphere of the 
Star Spangled Banner and Old Washing- 
ton. He died in 1920, at the age of 84. 
If he were still living, he would be paint- 
ing still, for his wet palette almost liter- 
ally fell from his hands when he died. If 
he were still alive, he would protest 
against too frequent mention of his illus- 
trious Grandfather, Francis Scott Key, at 
whose anthem every American patriot 
doffs his hat or stands at military salute. 
The artist was ever reluctant to be recog- 
nized merely as the grandson of the writer 
of the Star Spangled Banner, rather than 
as the painter whose art was individual 
and beautiful. Yet his memory of Grand- 
father Key was vivid and ever affectionate, 
for the ancestor was more than Grand- 
father, he was the child’s nearest guardian 
and “father.” 

Now that he can no 
longer protest in mod- 
esty, be it known that 
his great-grandfather 
was Governor Lloyd of 
Maryland, whose por- 
trait is depicted in 
Trumbull’s famous pic- 
ture in the Rotunda of 
the National Capitol, 
showing “Washington 
Resigning His Commis- 
sion,” and whose home 
was the Wye House de- 
scribed in Winston Churchill’s novel, 
“Richard Carvel.” Key’s great uncle was 
Chief Justice Tawney of the United States 
Supreme Court. Uncle Tawney used to 
vie with Grandfather Key in looking after 
the welfare of Baby John, but the Grand- 
father had the advantage because the 
baby and widowed mother, wife of the 
late son bearing the same name, lived with 
him, up on Capitol Hill. 

On the maternal side, John was also the 
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grandson of George Hay, the United States 
District Attorney who prosecuted Vice- 
President Aaron Burr for treason, and 
who had raised and equipped a company 
of Marylanders to fight the British in New 
England in the War of 1812. 

When the first John Ross Key died, just 
before the birth of the future artist, his 
son, the widowed young mother brought 
her baby to Washington, from their home 
in Maryland, at the request of Grand- 
father Key, and for awhile they lived at 
Grandfather’s home, comforting him in 
the loss of his son. At the grandfather’s 
wish, the child was named after its father, 
John Ross. Later, a home was purchased 
for the widow, where John R. McLain’s 
palatial home now stands—opposite the 
home of Dolly Madison—wife of President 
Madison—she who “brought up the rear,” 
in the flight from the White House when 
the British captured Washington. There 
the child “Johnnie” became the favorite 
of Mrs. Madison, before she moved into 
the White House. 

Another friend he loved as a child was 
George Washington Parke Custis, a full- 
grown artist, who lived in a great mansion 
away out in what is now Arlington Ceme- 
tery—the mansion known as the Arling- 
ton House, and sometimes called the Lee 
House, although General Robert E. Lee 
never owned it. Key used to tramp out 
there to watch Mr. Custis painting decora- 
tions on the walls of the big house, and 
there he made his first sketches of Nature 
—the big trees of the ‘surrounding woods. 

At the age of 14 years the boy entered 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey as a drafts- 
man, and there he became familiar with 
one of the other draftsmen—Whistler. 
One day he saw Whistler making a sketch 
of Key—or an etching on copper. It was 
the first attempt at etching that Whistler 
had ever made, and in disgust the etcher 
threw the bit of copper into the dump. 
Key discovered it there, and, paying the 
Government the value of the metal, he 
rescued it. That etching appeared in the 
Century Magazine in 1908, as a souvenir 
of interest. . 

Whistler was not a success at the Coast 
Survey, for he was socially too popular 
and so usually overslept and came late to 
his work. He excused that habit, however, 
by explaining that if he was late in the 
mornings, he always left quite early in 
the afternoon, which offset. 

Before Key: was twenty years old, he 
made a trip across the continent with the 
Landers’ Exposition, as artist and map 
maker. While surveying and mapping 
New York Harbor, as referred to in the 
opening paragraph of this sketch, he at- 
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tended the Academy of Design out of 
office hours, and later he studied in Paris 
and Munich. He opened a studio in Paris, 


The Arlington Oaks 
Painted by 

John Ross 

Key 


and there became intimate with George 
Inness, Winslow Homer, Wyant, Hart, Du- 
venek, Durand and other artists not un- 
known to fame. Key’s picture of the 
Golden Gate won a first medal at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. He was art director 
at the Omaha Exposition. 

For many years he had a studio in 
Washington, and some of his best work 


was done in painting scenes about the 
Capital. The World War made Washing- 
ton too crowded for artists’ studios and 


he removed to Boston, and after the war 
to Baltimore, where he was painting when 
he died. 

Mr. Key never ceased to hold an open 
mind. He painted with great simplicity, 
purity and strength. He studied Nature— 
not “clever” manipulations of Barbazon 
impression. He never used preRaphelite 
detail, but so masterfully handled his 


masses and pure color, as to suggest de- 
tails unpictured, in atmosphere that fairly 
quivers now within his great “outdoors.” 
He loved flowers in all their brilliancy of 
color, and his favorite subject was a gar- 
den of bright blooms, flooded with sun- 
shine beyond a foreground of shadow. 

An anecdote of his early painting illus- 
trates his freedom from studio traditions. 
He had accompanied Mr. Corcoran, foun- 
der of the famous Corcoran Art Gallery 
of Washington, on a trip to New York 
searching for pictures worthy of the new 
gallery. Together, they made the rounds 
of studios, and upon the recommendation 
of Bierstadt, they visited an artist who 
had just returned from the Arctic with 
some pictures of ice scenes. 

Mr. Corcoran criticized the bright colors 
of the ice; Mr. Key defended the artist’s 
brilliant irridescence. Mr. Corcoran de- 
clared that no such “raw color” was ever 
found in Nature. 

As they were leaving the studio, an ice 
wagon stopped before them and bright 
sunlight painted prismatic hues upon the 
ice. Mr. Key pointed without comment, 
and Mr. Corcoran exclaimed in wonder at 
the “frozen rainbow,” confessing his de- 
feat: 

“It is remarkable how very ignorant an 
ignorant man can be!” 

Today, jazz governs music; futurism 
and “jazz” painting of various deliriums 
control art fads, but the day will return 
when classic art will come baek, and the 
“old fashioned” art like that of Corot, Tur- 
ner, Lucien Powell, Whistler and Key will 
be appreciated, for, in the words of Dry- 
den: 


“Hard features every bungler can com- 
mand, 
To draw true beauty shows a master 


Landscape showing the Washington monument in the distance 
Painted by John Ross Key, grandson of the author of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
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The Last Surrender 0f American Indian Chief 


Thrilling and dramatic description of the scene when Tony Tommy, ‘‘ Ha-Thon-wa-har-chee,’’ the 
Seminole chief, surrendered to the Great White Fathers in the realm of the Everglades in 
Florida—The last American chief passed over the traditional title with 
the poise of a real hero—unconquered ! 


By KATE DOWNING GHENT 


N Saturday, February the fifth, over 
O five thousand people witnessed a 

most interesting, spectacular and 
important historical event, which oc- 
curred on the edge of the Everglades near 
Miami, Florida. The occasion was the 
surrender of Tony Tommy, chief of the 
Seminole Indians, the last red man to sur- 
render to the white man. 

In surrendering the Everglades, where 
the Seminoles had ruled for almost two 
centuries, Tony Tommy had the council 

res burning, and as the white smoke 
curled upward towards a sky of match- 
less blue and the gentle breezes wafted 
o'er his beloved Everglades, on a platform 
built for the occasion, Tony stood with 
Mr. Lon Worth Crow, President of the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce. First he 
took from his head his feathered bonnet 
and placed it upon the head of Mr. Crow— 
emblem of complete surrender. Then they 
smoked the pipe of peace, first Tony Tom- 
my, then Mr. Crow. For several times the 
pipe was exchanged between them, while 
moving picture cameras recorded the act 
of the surrender of the last American In- 
dian Chief. 

Tony Tommy, in a speech delivered in 
the Seminole language that was replete 
with logic, with submission, and with a 
poignant pathos, referred to the red man 
as the child of Nature; the white man as 
the Man of Destiny. Mr. Charles Willard 
Nelson translated into English Tony Tom- 
my’s speech, and in a voice low and sub- 
dued, befitting the solemn, momentous occa- 
sion, yet of such carrying qualities that 
most of the audience could hear distinctly 
every word, repeated the poetic speech of 
surrender. 

The people stood and listened, as if 
spellbound with the beauty and the elo- 
quence, the sympathy and the understand- 
ing with which Mr. Nelson clothed the 
words of Tony Tommy. While Tony him- 
self listened with an intenseness that ex- 
cluded all knowledge of his surroundings, 
from misty eyes that appeared to be look- 
ing backward; eyes that were oblivious 
to the crowds; eyes that saw life in the 
Everglades in all its primitive beauty. 

Awed and sad, with a sadness so intense 
that its poignancy was for the time almost 
heart-breaking, I listened to Mr. Nelson 
while I gazed on the Indian Chief, Tony 
Tommy, brushing away the tears from 
his swarthy cheeks, and I thought if I 
could express this occasion in music, the 
prelude should tell the story of the cre- 
ation of the Everglades. Solemnly and 
slowly the music should peal forth with 


deep, powerful melodious notes that would 
awe, yet leave one with intense reverence 
for the Maker of heaven and earth. From 
afar off should be heard a bird calling sleep- 
ily to its mate; then another pause before 
the answer you know is coming—a trill of 


Chief Tony Tommy of the Florida Everglades as 
he appeared after surrendering February 5, 1927 


the sweetest rapture ever sung by a feath- 
ered songster. It would awake all nature. 
The earth would become warm and green, 
and the rippling waters of the Everglades 
would rejoice under blue skies. There 
should be magic in any music telling of 
happy Indian maidens singing as they 
planted the corn; Indian braves returning 
with the trophies of the hunt; squaws 


crooning to their papooses while the winds 
in the pines would softly sing a lullaby. 

Hushed and still for one awesome mo- 
ment would be my music, and then would 
come from the instruments deep ominous 
sounds so awful and so terrifying that one 
would feel and know that the storm of 
battle was approaching, and, too, one 
would know intuitively that the battle 
would be as was the seige of Troy, for the 
love and possession of a woman. My mu- 
sic would depict the battles of the Indian 
Chief Oseola, whose father was an Eng- 
lishman, and whose mother was an Indian 
princess, fighting for his queen, the 
daughter of a fugitive slave who had been 
stolen from him. Like Menelaus fighting 
for Helen in the seige of Troy, so Oseola 
fought for the woman of his heart. Un- 
like Paris who fell in the seige, Oseola 
held his own against great odds; imprison- 
ment and punishment did not subdue him, 
and he was the most dreaded enemy the 
white man ever knew, whom he slayed 
without mercy until through treachery he 
was captured and kept prisoner until he 
died. 

Yes, my music would tell the story, old 
as the hills, yet ever new, of a battle to 
the death for the love and possession of 
a woman. One would listen and would be 
made to feel that the deep, weird, omni- 
nous sounds heard from afar off depicted 
the slow approach of a storm from which 
there would be no chance of escape, for 
it meant battle to the death. Then it would 
break in all its fury, deep, rolling thun- 
der, with the lightning flash, while the 
winds in their awful fury would hurl the 
waves against a rocky shore, and above 
all could be heard the ominous roar of the 
ocean. Gradually the winds would cease; 
the thunder could be heard receding in the 
distance, and then a fervent, heartbreak- 
ing prayer from the dying chief as he lay 
imprisoned in Fort Moultrie. My music 
would then change; it would sweetly and 
softly tell you that peace reigned, that 
again the sun was shining over the Ever- 
glades where the waters still rippled and 
sang with the birds, but there would be 
a note of sadness in this song. The waves 
would mournfully and lazily wash against 
the shore, while the winds in the pines 
would intone a requiem full of pathos, 
sadder than any organ tone and die away 
in one long drawn out sob. 

Suddenly I was aware that Mr. Nelson 
had stopped speaking. Mr. Crow touched 
Tony Tommy on the arm and he looked 
up and smiled through the tears, and I 
found that while I was listening to Tony’s 
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speech, so sympathetically translated by 
Mr. Nelson, I had caught an inspiration 
for a musical theme. 

I awakened as from a dream and found 
that the sun was still shining, the breezes 
softly blowing, the Indians were lowering 
their flag. I watched them hoist the dear 
old stars and stripes, looked on as they 
gave an exhibition of the sacred Alligator’ 
dance, plant again the corn in their primi- 
tive way with flattened sticks, then give 
their corn dance. 

Lovely young girls, dressed as farmer- 
ettes then appeared on the scene, repre- 
senting the different states. They scat- 
tered twenty-five different species of seeds 
and the White Men, the men of destiny and 
of progress, with tractors, the most im- 
proved machinery, plowed the seeds, sym- 
bol of a new regime in the wonderful Ever- 
glades of Florida, a land more fertile than 
the valleys of the Nile, which will be made 
to blossom and produce. 

The tribal ownership of the Florida 
Everglades had passed forever from the 
Red Man, the child of Nature, to the White 
Man, Man of Destiny. 

Later I talked with Tony Tommy, Chief 
Ha-Thon-wa-har-chee, the last Indian 
chief to surrender, a man of college train- 
ing, and as he stood before me proud of 
his native dress, barefooted with the black 
mud of the Everglades caked upon his feet, 
I thought the last chief of the Seminole 
Indians runs true to type, with resigna- 
tion to the inevitable. Bowing in submis- 
sion to the Great White Father he sur- 
rendered but with the dignity and with the 
poise of a Chief Unconquered! 


Political Pot a’Boiling in Ohio 


Continued from page 378 


candidate for the nomination for Governor: 
and Charles V. Truax, present Director of 
Agriculture. 

The general impression among Democrats 
is that the present Governor will hardly be 
regarded as likely timber for a fourth term, 
especially due to the great losses suffered 
in the last campaign from his previous vote. 

From the Republican standpoint a very 
real interest is evident in the making. 

Myers Y. Cooper of Cincinnati, the busi- 
ness man who was barely nosed out by the 
present Governor in the November election: 
Colonel Carmi Thompson, the President's 
special envoy to the Philippines; Edward 
C. Turner, present Attorney General of 
Ohio; Congressman James Begg—are all 
receiving an unusual amount of publicity 
in this connection.. Other possibilities one 
hears about are Judge Carrington T. Mar- 
shall of the State Supreme Court; Charles 
H. Lewis, former Lieutenant Governor; for- 
mer Congressman Roscoe McCollough, and 
former secretary of state, Thad Brown. 

Mr. Cooper laid aside an active business 
career to run, and was scarcely known to 
the various political elements in May, 1926, 


To Chief Lon Worth Crow and His White- 
Faced Brothers: 


The white man is the child of Destiny, 
but the red man is the child of Nature. 


MRS. KATE DOWNING GHENT 


Always my people have fitted into, but 
never have changed, the natural scheme 
of all created things. Ourselves we made 
at-one with the winds and the.sky, the 


waters and: the forest, the beast and the 
birds. We took toll only to sustain life, 
and being content with things as we 
opened our eyes and found them, never 
was it in our hearts to alter and transform. 

It was the white heron and the deer 
that lured us on and on to know the hid- 
den wonders of these Everglades. The 
silent cypress depths gave us friendly and — 
secure refuge in all our hours of need. 
The kindly waters obliterated the trail of 
our canoes from all our enemies’ eyes. The 
plenteous palmetto gave us a roof for 
shelter and shade. Fish and fowl and 
fat beast waited always to give us meat. 
In the hours of our leisure we scattered 
seeds and the kindly black soil gave us 
back more than we could use of corn and 
potatoes and bananas and rice. Life has 
been full and sweet in the tempered 
breezes of these Everglades. 

But the Great Spirit has troubled our 
minds in these latter days and we have 
hearkened to the Voice. The child of .Na- 
ture must allow the child of Destiny his 
way. Thus have we made our tribal peace 
with the White Father at Washington. 
Thus yield we willingly into your eager 
hands the mastery of the raven-black soil. 
Foreseen by us and understood by us is 
the change that now will come when the 
white man has his way. Yours will be 
the triumph of winter corn and fruits 
without measure, and yours will be the 
responsibility for the change. My people 
will watch your people in wonder, but the 
hearts of my people will be at peace. We 
are in the care of the Great Spirit. Our 
fate, like your fate, is in His hands. 





MYERS Y. COOPER 


when he announced his intention of making 
the race for Governor. In a field of twelve 
candidates, two of them holding elective 
state offices, Mr. Cooper won the nomina- 


tion, and while he did not win at the Novem- 
ter election, he did succeed in reducing his 
rival's majority of two years previous from 
172,000 to 16,500 votes, and that in an off 
year when the vote in Ohio was exceedingly 
light, which usually works out to the detri- 
ment of the Republican candidates. It is 
argued that Cooper would have the best 
chance of any of the Republicans named for 
nominatioh and election for Governor, since 
he is now known and could readily put an 
organization together for a sweeping vic- 
tory in a Presidential year, and prove tre- 
mendously helpful to the national ticket. 
Colonel Thompson's fine record as a busi- 
ness man and in public service also stands 
to his political availability for the office. 

The history of Ohio politics indicates that 
the candidate for Governor in a Presidential 
year is important in swinging the electoral 
vote. Nearly every candidate the state has 
had has either been a Governor or has been 
closely associated with the state administra- 
tion. Consequently it seems to be conceded 
that the Republican nominatior. for Gov- 
ernor on the Republican ticket, as well as 
the Democratic selection, may have much 
to do with presenting a good front and swing- 
ing the state in the impending Presidential 
campaign. 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


viewer that some thirty years ago Dr. 

McLaughlin, lately a graduate of the 
Oberlin School of Theology, took up his first 
pastorate in a bustling Western city. This 
thriving community was remarkable for 
its great production of lumber, the mills 
running day and night, producing millions 
of feet of white pine, Norway pine, and 
hemlock each week. It was also the ship- 
ping port of high-grade iron ore from the 
Gogebic range. It was of a reddish-brown 
color, transmitting its vermilion hue to 
one entire section of the water front. Mil- 
lions of tons of this ore were loaded 
from this seaport of the inland sea—Ash- 
land, Wisconsin, on Lake Superior. 

In retrospect can be recalled a picture 
of the stalwart young preacher standing 
out on the platform with only a sheaf of 
notes in hand, while he eloquently dis- 
coursed before an admiring congregation 
of discerning pioneers. As he concluded 
the peroration, the last leaf of the sheaf 
of notes floated from his fingers to the 
rostrum. The young minister, a perfect 
example of enthusiastic eloquence in his 
striking attitude, made a deep impression 
on the congregation, imprinted a lasting 
picture in my memory. I will not quote 
at this time the one sentence which stands 
out indelibly in my mind during all these 
intervening years, but the next time I meet 
the person who sat at my right, I am going 
to find out if his memory is as clear as 
mine, and if he received the same mes- 
sage on that Sunday of the new minister’s 
appealing eloquence. 

Since then Dr. McLaughlin’s reputation 
has grown in his mission as an eloquent 
preacher, a successful organizer among 
diversified elements and an enthusiastic 
leader in civic improvements. During 
the intervening years has also been added 
his remarkable capacity as an author. 
His latest accomplishment is the book, 
“The Spiritual Element in History.” It 
is a spirited, learned discussion of early 
historians, such as Augustine, also the 
more modern, Hegel and Marx. He brings 
out with vividness their philosophy and 
discloses the effect on their writings of 
the works of the earlier historians, such 
as Herodotus, Thucydides, Polibius, Livy 
and Tacitus. 

The book contains a wealth of real 
knowledge for the many thousands of men 
who have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to read all or even part of the works 
of these early historians. He elucidates 
their good points and their weak points, 
giving one a conclusive idea of their phi- 
losophy. His commingling of all these 


[° is within the knowledge of this re- 


regarding places and events 


early efforts is to prove that there is a 
spiritual element in all, or nearly all well- 
developed historical literature. 

“The Spiritual Element in History” is 
primarily a book for students and thinking 
people who are interested in history, its 


development and origin. For such, the in- 
trinsic value of the book is great. The 
author gives them the benefit of a life-long 
study in the realms of history and the- 
ology. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the 
Federation of Churches of America, who 
entertains millions of radio “listeners in,” 
as well as the overflow congregations that 
gather each Sunday afternoon at the Men’s 
Conference of the Bedford Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, was very 
pronounced in his recommendation of Dr. 
McLaughlin’s book. The author was for 
many years pastor of the Park Slope Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, and during 
his ministry gained a national reputation as 
orator and lecturer. This is not the first 
of his successful books. Several others 
have found a standard place in literature. 


In the introduction of his book, Dr. 
McLaughlin says: “The seasoned reader 
of serious books is rarely willing to read 
well into a book to learn what the book is 
about.” He then proceeds to tell the 
reader what the book is about, in 40 pages 


Robert W. 
McLaughlin, D.D. 
author of 

“The Spiritual 
Element in 
History” 


of introduction, but it whets the interest. 
The remainder of the book is divided into 
six chapters with the headings, “Why? 
The Meaning,” “How? The Person,” 
“What? The Evidence,” “The Assump- 
tions,” “The Difficulties” and “The Solu- 
tion.” 
* * * 


DA M. TARBELL, famous for her biog- 

raphies and stories of Lincoln has re- 
cently written an extremely interesting 
story of Henry E. Wing and his service to 
Lincoln during the dark days of the Civil 
War. This book, “A Reporter for Lincoln,” 
written in story form, is historically ac- 
curate, bringing out many heart-rending 
experiences of Henry E. Wing during his 
expeditions as an unofficial reporter for 
Lincoln. It illustrates the love of a boy for 
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his hero, the affection of this hero for the 
boy, and the mutual comfort and inspiration 
gained through this friendship. 

Henry E. Wing was the son of a hard, 
uncompromising minister of the old school, 
Ebenezer Wing, whose views were totally 


Ida M. Tarbell, 
world famous 
biographer and 
author of 
Lincoln Stories 


different from those of his son; but the 
son said what he thought and had the cour- 
age to stand by his own opinions, regard- 
less of parental prejudice. It was Henry 
Wing who brought news of the “Lost Army” 
at the time when Lincoln’s head was bowed 
with grief and responsibilty; when rest- 
less grumblings at the Capitol made his bur- 
den almost unbearable. Henry was sen- 
tenced to be shot as a spy because he had 
refused to give his message to the Secre- 
tary of War before sending it to the New 
York Tribune, for which he was reporting. 
When Lincoln heard of this, he sent word 
that he wanted to see the boy. It was not 
until he had been allowed to send his mes- 
sage to the paper that Henry would give 
the message to the President. Such was 
his loyalty and faithfulness to his employer. 
After the boy had told his story to the 
President there began a friendship between 
them that lasted until the President’s death. 

In May, 1864, Lincoln, wishing reliable 
news from the front, told Henry to come to 
see him whenever he came to Washington 
and bring him the news. Henry, crippled by 
wounds received earlier in the war, rejoined 
the Army of the Potomac, where he went 
through the bloodiest campaign in the war. 
He somehow managed to escape death, and 
came to Washington, tortured in mind and 
body. He had decided to quit his job, feel- 
ing that he could never go back again, but 
when he saw Lincoln’s face and guessed 
something of the terrible ordeal through 
which he was passing Henry went back and 
finished his job. 

After the war, Henry took possession of 
the Litchfield Enquirer, hoping to help Lin- 
coln through that medium. On April 15, 
when he sat down to write his salutatory, 
he received a telegram saying that Lincoln 
had been assassinated. 

Mr. Wing, 85 years of age, died at his 
home near Bethel, Conn., before this book 
was ready for publication. 

“A Reporter for Lincoln,” published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York. Price, $1.60. 


* * * 


LL the world needs is friendliness. The 

discussion of complexities, the use of 
irrevelant matter, the magnifying of non- 
essential details results in the acute mis- 
understandings that ferment within the cir- 
cles of families, states, cities and nations. 
After traveling in the Orient, I have been 


more than ever impressed with the urge 
and necessity of simplicity, reducing to a 
common denominator and eliminating all 
the ornamental, egotistical impulses that 
just leave people disillusioned, and turn to 
phrases instead of exercising the poise and 
expression that is necessary to sound think- 
ing and healthful impressions. 

When all is said, the little boy wants a 
red wagon and horse, just as he has for 
ages past, and the one immutable desire of 
a little girl is a doll. It was a wonderful 
thought inspired by the World Friendship 
Among Children, under the leadership of 
such men as Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, former 
attorney Wickersham, Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, to establish a Doll Travel Bureau, 
with Mrs. Rosalie Ashton as director. The 
work was instituted by The Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. The committees among high 
schools, private schools, and _ parochial 
schools have indicated the one common 
ground on which they can all get together 
without the discussion of creed or for- 
mality. 

The pupils of each class buy and dress 
their own dolls, not store-dressed dolls, and 
the entire school chooses by school vote 
which one among the various class dolls 
shall be entered for the city contest. The 
winning doll of the city contest will bear 
the school name, as Miss Russell High, Miss 
Dorchester High. A city committee, rep- 
resenting each competing school, will select 
the most attractively dressed doll to bear 
the name of the city. For instance, Miss 
Boston, Miss Chicago, Miss New York, etc. 
The city contest will be completed by No- 
vember 30th, and then the committee in 
New York will select on December 15th, 
from the contestants in the various cities, 
the national winner, which will receive the 
name of Miss America and be given a place 
of honor at the farewell reception on De- 
cember 20th. The winner of the grade 
school contest will be christened Miss Amer- 
ica, Junior, and the winners of the city 
contest will also be named Junior, as Miss 
Boston Junior, Miss Chicago Junior, etc. 

All the dolls prepared by each class in 
every school will be distributed in the 
schools in Japan, bearing the personal name 
chosen by the giver. The two winners and 
all the dolls bearing city names will go to- 
gether as a special group for special dis- 
tribution. Miss America and Miss America 
Junior will be presented to all the boys and 
girls of Japan and will be entrusted to the 
care of the Imperial Museum in Tokyo. The 
dolls with the city names will be presented 
to important girls’ schools in the principal 
cities for preservation in their exhibit cases. 

It is proposed to give a World Friendship 
Banner to schools which send two or more 
friendship dolls for each one hundred pupils 
in the school, giving the boys a representa- 
tion, if not a participation in the contest 
for the honor banner. 

The project had the hearty endorsement 
of the leaders of the National Educational 
Association, Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y. W. C. A. Girl Reserves, Epworth League, 
Christian Endeavor, Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Elks, Lion’s Club, and 
all organizations interested in the develop- 
ment of the friendly spirit of peace. 

It is believed that over 100,000 of these 
little Messengers of Friendship will be sent 
to the girls of Japan. The project has en- 
listed the enthusiastic interest of women’s 
clubs, and even institutions, such as the 
members of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE staff, 
who are dressing a doll to send on its way 
as a symbol of that spirit of kindly friend- 
ship, reflecting the primal glory of maternal 
love which is ever associated with the high- 
est ideals of life. 


* * * 


RVING BACHELLER’S new book, 

“Dawn,” is a novel that should be read 
with intense interest and benefit by every 
professing Christian. It is a story of the 
time of Christ, and Mr. Bacheller paints a 
very real picture of the struggles and hard- 
ships of the people of that time. The ac- 
counts of the sacrifices of the early fol- 
lowers of Christ will probably have a ten- 
dency to inspire some people to give up an 
occasional Sunday morning golf game to 
see what the inside of a church really 
looks like. 

The story is a “Lost Romance of the time 
of Christ.” It is based on the life of a 
young Greek girl, a worshipper of many 


it 


IRVING 





BACHELLER. 


The jacket illustration of Irving Bacheller’s 

novel, ‘‘ Dawn” 
gods, who fell in love with a handsome 
young Jew. The Jew, Apollos, was an ar- 
dent follower of Christ, and soon converted 
Doris to his religion. Circumstances made 
it necessary that they should part, and 
Doris, young and beautiful, sinned, and en- 
countered much misfortune, during which 
period she saw Christ. It was Jesus who 
brightened her life and’ gave her something 
to live for; it was He who said to her, 
“Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no 
more.” 

In search of safety for herself and her 
child, Doris fled from place to place, telling 
stories of Christ, and of seeing Him. Al- 
ways, she thought of Apollos and of his re- 
buke, when she told him of her child. In 
the meantime, Apollos, who had long since 
repented his harsh words was searching 
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everywhere for her. Finally they met, both 
under penalty of death at the hands of the 
Romans, but were saved by Vespasian, the 
Roman father of Doris’s child. Again Apol- 
los and Doris were separated, but were re- 
united at the home of Saramalla, who had 
befriended Doris. They were married and 
devoted the rest of their lives to teaching 
the ways of Christ. 

“Dawn,” published by the Macmillan 
Company of New York. Price, $2.50. 


* * * 


T the tender age of thirteen Fulton 

Oursler left school and got a job in a 
law office, where he furthered his education 
by reading dime novels. He lasted for two 
years in the law office and then became a 
newspaper reporter. At the age of seven- 
teen he was married and was assistant city 


Fulton Oursler, brilliant young author of 
“Stepchild of the Moon” 


editor of his paper. He was only twenty- 
nine years old when he was made editor-in- 
chief of the McFadden publications, and his 
short stories had been published in many 
magazines. 

The story of his life reads like that of 
a genius, and what is more, his books read 
like the work of a genius. He has a style 
all his own, and a marked ability to express 
his thoughts in such a way as to make the 
reader feel that he is not reading words, 
but looking at a picture. 

In his latest book, “Stepchild of the 
Moon” Fulton Oursler has displayed a 
wealth of imagination and philosophy. He 
writes about an advertising man, Walter 
Fairchild, who, although not a poet, artist, 
or great musician, has all their tempera- 
mental qualities and inability to fit in with 
the rest of the world. The opening chapter 
of the book shows Walter Fairchild, shocked 
and grieved to find that he is not genuinely 
sad or broken-hearted over his wife’s death, 
and that he can’t be even though he tries. 
His wife, Caroline, had been a good wife 
and mother; she had been good-looking, 
bright, and sensible, always cheerful, and 


entirely devoted to him and their son. It 
is little to be wondered at then, that Walter 
Fairchild, as successful in advertising as he 
was unsuccessful in life, thought that his 
mind was becoming unbalanced from the 
shock of her death. For a while he strug- 
gled along, just existing, and trying to fill, 
as much as possible, Caroline’s place in the 
life of his son. 

Through Ducarel, a noted magician and 
distant relative, Walter met Florence Wen- 
dell, a very charming young woman, to 
whom he was immediately attracted. Not 
long afterward, the attraction proved to be 
mutual, and Walter persuaded Florence, 
who had always held a decided antipathy for 
what she termed “second hand love,” to 
marry him. 

Walter’s first marriage caused many awk- 
ward situations between him and Florence, 
and the story of how they met and over- 
came these situations makes “Stepchild of 
the Moon” one of the most interesting books 
published. Fulton Oursler displays an abil- 
ity to handle a delicate situation with the 
highest degree of skill. 

“Stepchild of the Moon,” published by 
Harper and Brothers, New York. Price, 
$2.00. 


* * * 


HERE was considerable demand for 

the book, “A Romance of the Siege 
of Vicksburg,” written in her eightieth 
year by Mrs. Jane F. Swallow. This is one 
of the happiest love tales which it has ever 
been the privilege of the Chapple Publish- 
ing Company to bring out, and in this in- 
stance it led to a “real romance in the 
80’s,” for in the month of April Mrs. Swal- 
low accepted the proposal to change her 
name to that of Mrs. George Washington 
Dodge. 

In her happy letter to the Boston publish- 
ers, written after she had reached Florida 
on the honeymoon, she mentions “the book 
gets all the credit—and that is true—” 
for the marriage. One of the purchasers of 
this remarkable tale of war-time love and 
romance was Mr. Dodge. It was no doubt 
a case of “love at first reading,” for he did 
not let much time elapse before a regular 
correspondence was started with the auth- 
or. We can imagine the first letter of con- 
gratulations, revolving itself later on into 
the various stages of complimentary tokens 
of esteem back and forth, until at last came 
the fruition of the intimate messages of a 
very close friendship. Nothing could satis- 
fy the ardent admirer, Mr. Dodge, except 
the close companionship of marriage. So 
on April 7th the twain were joined in the 
bonds of wedlock and started on their hon- 
eymoon; first to Florida, then to Texas, 
where the groom has large estates. 

It is with pardonable pride that we give 
more or less intimate details of this remark- 
able union of kindred spirits late in life. 
To quote again from a happy letter re- 
ceived from the author: “I went to sleep in 
winter in New York and awoke in summer 
here (Florida). Your welcome letter of 
congratulations was very dear, and I am 
sure all of the earnest wishes I had for hap- 
piness must come true. We are very con- 
genial, and I feel that whether our lives are 
spared for many or a few years we shall 
always be happy together.” 


This from one of the finest personalities 
with whom it has been our pleasure to be 
associated. Just think, Mrs. Dodge is 
eighty-one years of age; her husband is 
eighty-three years of age. Thus late in life 


Mrs. George Washington Dodge, author of “A 

Romance of the Siege of Vicksburg,” written in 

her 80th year, which led to the second romance 
in her own life 


they are getting all of the true romance of 
youth. Who shall try to relegate to the 
chimney corner souls that sing in the sun- 
shine of perpetual youth? 

Mrs. Dodge has been active in educational 
work during her whole life; Mr. Dodge has 
been a very active and successful business 
man; each of them with the clean record 
of well-chosen, upright living. Mrs. Dodge 
little thought, when she wrote, at eighty 
years of age, her tale of love, that it would 
lead to a second romance in her own life’s 
jcurney. 

This happy event is surely a glowing ex- 
ample of the irrepressible in most human 
nature. Youth hasn’t a monopoly of the 
love impulse, to which it has seemed to lay 
claim, judging from the steady output of 
modern story magazines. 

The recommendation of the writer is that 
youth, as well as age, should read the book, 
“A Romance of the Siege of Vicksburg,”— 
the lovable personality of the author shin- 
ing out from every page. 

The wish of Mrs. Dodge’s publishers is 
that they shall go on in the happy fruition 
of kindred spirits—‘“two souls with but a 
single thought; two hearts that beat as 


one.” 
* * * 


EE SHUBERT, the theatrical magnate, 

received a telegram from New York 

while at the Miami Biltmore Hotel, Coral 
Continued on page 393 
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A Jeweled Clasp in a Golden Chain 


The Miami Biltmore a crowning achievement in one of America’s premier hostelry systems— Mr. 
John McEntee Bowman may justly be proud of his accomplishment— 
His system is certainly proud of him 


Pacific and extending to the semi- 

tropical coasts of the South, the Bow- 
man Biltmore hotels form a system of out- 
standing units remarkable for their size, 
modern completeness and superlative serv- 
ice. They represent the realization of a 
dream; the crystalization of a worthy 
ideal; they stand for John McEntee Bow- 
man. 

Undisputedly the most widely known 
man in the hotel industry of the world, 
John McEntee Bowman has arrived at his 
present prominence by a series of brilliant, 
genius-inspired strokes which only a very 
unusual man could achieve, and which has 
given him clear title as one of the master 
builders of the age. 

No one can come into contact with Mr. 
Bowman or talk with him without, at least 
in part, understanding why he has suc- 
ceeded. Here is a man, intensely dynamic, 
clear of vision, a thinker, a natural artist, 
an enthusiast, and an unerring judge of 
men. To do big, unusual things, and to 
do them better than they have ever been 
done before, has become second nature 
to this man whose hotels house an ever- 
swelling army of the traveling public and 
gives them luxuries blended with homey 
comforts that make a stay at a Biltmore 
hotel a delightful incident of the trip. 
That is Bowman Biltmore Service in op- 
eration. It is just another proof of how 
well Mr. Bowman knows the hotel busi- 
ness. 

This knowledge of how to operate hotels 
and how to build them is based on long 
years of hard work bringing him into in- 
timate touch with every detail of the busi- 
ness, and dating from the day, when, not 
much more than a lad, he found employ- 
ment in the old Holland House, in New 
York City. 


G Pacific and from the Atlantic to the 


a“ + ” 


An impressive example of the Bowman 
Biltmore super-hotel is the Miami Bilt- 
more, at Coral Gables, Miami, Florida, 
which recently closed its second brilliantly 
successful season. During the past win- 
ter the Miami Biltmore golf courses have 
been the scene of tournaments of national 
and international interest, conspicuous 
among the many crowding events being 
the great match between Walter Hagen 
and Gene Sarazen, two of the greatest 
golfers of modern times, and the big in- 
ternational four ball match. Social ac- 
tivities vied with sports for the center of 
the stage and kept the great hotel in a 
constant pleasurable glow of ent. 

Plans are already being forn 1ext 
season and it is expected th: om- 


By ROBERT KENNEDY 


pleted program will give Miami Biltmore 
Patrons an even greater season next year. 

The Miami Biltmore Hotel and the Mi- 
ami Biltmore Country Club constitute a 


proportions, the Miami Biltmore’s Giralda 
is impressive in its rare beauty by day 
and by night is transformed into a fairy- 
like creation, gleaming with points of 
light from its myriad windows clear up to 
the dome, 300 feet above the ground, and 
radiating golden aura that surrounds it 





$10,000,000 project conceived and carried 
successfully to completion by Mr. Bowman 
and that other modern miracle man, 
George E. Merrick, owner and developer 
of Coral Gables. Regally beautiful and 
imposing in its size and architectural de- 
sign, the Miami Biltmore, admittedly the 
greatest of Florida’s tourist resorts, is in 
several respects one of the world’s out- 
standing hostelries. 

One of the features which has brought 
fame to the name Miami Biltmore through- 
out this country and Europe is the Gir- 
alda Tower, the remarkable reproduction 
of the famous bell tower of Seville, Spain. 

Retaining the Saracenic distinguishing 
points in its design and decorations, and 
closely following the tower’s height and 


Te 


John 
McEntee 
Bowman, 
President 


with an almost unearthly beauty. Its 
lights at night are visible far out at sea, 
and the classic outline of the Giralda make 
it a beautiful landmark for many miles 
throughout the countryside in every di- 
rection. Closely adjacent as it is to the 
city of Coral Gables, nothing could have 
been chosen for the Miami Biltmore that 
could have so artistically linked it with 
Mr. Merrick’s “magic city’ of Spanish 
buildings as does the Giralda with its 
wealth of historic and romantic associa- 
tions. 

But whereas the original Giralda was 
used only as a watch and bell tower, and 
was equipped only with inclines and 
flights of steps, the Miami Biltmore is 
equipped with powerful, swift-moving ele- 

Continued on page 393 
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American Flag Again on the High Seas 


The United States in 1920 had the largest fleet of ships ever assembled under one flag — How are the 
highways of the seven seas to be utilized for the American Merchant Marine ? 


sailing ships were in general use, 
American ships carried nearly all of 
United States exports and United States 
imports; and ships carrying the Stars and 


G 'teiting before the Civil War, when 


©Harris & Ewing T. V.O°’CONNOR 


Stripes plied with profit between all of the 
large ports of other nations. During the 
Civil War most of our ocean commerce was 
taken over by other nations and many of 
our own ships were destroyed. 

From that blow I am sure we would have 
speedily recovered if the general use of 
Sailing ships had continued. Steam, how- 
ever, was not to be stopped. The spirit of 
American bravery and American adventure 
and daring with the sail ship was no longer 
a great factor. The speed of a steam ship 
is fixed by the number of revolutions per 
minute and not by the daring of an Ameri- 
can crew which kept its sails aloft when 
other sailors kept them reefed. 

In England and in Scotland, in Sweden 
and in Norway, coal and iron were cheap 
and were close to the sea. Foreign capital 
poured freely into the building of iron ships 
and the development of ocean commerce. 

The Americans at that time were unfor- 
tunately short-sighted in seeing the value 


By T. V. O°CONNOR 
Chairman of United States Shipping Board 


of the iron ship. Our coal and our iron, al- 
though found in large quantities, were not 
near the sea-board. Judge Gary was then 
a young lawyer on the prairies of Illinois, 
and Andrew Carnegie was a telegraph op- 
erator. 

Our banks were full of the savings of the 
American people, but these savings poured 
into the development of western farms and 
western mines and not into the building of 
ships. 

So far as shipping goes, you can call the 
period from 1870 to 1920 the Dark Ages of 
the American merchant marine. The Dark 
Ages lasted for exactly half a century. 

In 1920, however, the United States Gov- 
ernment found itself in possession of a 
large fleet of ships—the largest fleet by far 
ever assembled under a single flag. All of 
the ships were built in a hurry. Many of 
them were well-built and of a splendid type. 
Others were, as the saying goes, not so 


Congress is not in favor of Government 
ownership as a permanent condition. On 
the other hand, Congress directed the Ship- 
ping Board, when the Shipping Board was 
created, to sell ships to private owners 
when private owners would buy, so that 
ultimately our American fleet of merchant 
ships would be operated, not by the Govern- 
ment, but by individuals. 

We are now in the business of attempting 
to sell ships and shipping lines, but at the 
present time the operation of our lines, gen- 
erally speaking, is not profitable. If a thing 
is not profitable, you are not only unable to 
sell it, but you cannot give it away. It is 
plainly the duty of the Shipping Board to 
go ahead with these lines and spend money 
out of the United States treasury until 
these lines become profitable. ° 

It is generally agreed that we need 
American ships to use the ocean highways 
just as much as it is generally agreed that 
we need highways from city to city within 
the United States. For internal traffic, we 
have to build highways and railroads and 
also vehicles. In foreign trade, the high- 
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A coasting schooner — the “‘ Flivver” of the sea 


much. Congress determined that we should 
make use of our good ships and return to 
the ocean and attempt to carry cargo not 
from one foreign port to another foreign 
port, but to have American ships ply be- 
tween American ports and foreign ports in 
numbers which would carry half of our 
American exports and half of our Ameri- 
can imports, and to engage in such com- 
merce for all time. 


way is furnished free, and all we have to 
buy are the vehicles and the docks. This 
sum of money that we spend from the 
United States Treasury to publicly main- 
tain a fleet until it can be sold into private 
hands is called by our enemies a national 
loss. The proper word for this expendi- 
ture is “cost.” Fire Departments, Police 
Departments, Highways, and our Postal 
System require the expenditure of money, 
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and that expenditure is called a “cost” and 
not a “loss.” “Cost” also is the proper word 
and the honest word for our national ex- 
penditures on the ocean. 


The great element on the ocean is speed. 


Most people want their goods handled rap- 
idly, but even if they didn’t, speed makes 
for economy. Motor ships are being made 
in large numbers in foreign countries. 
They are made for the carying of freight. 
They burn oil instead of coal. They go 
sixteen knots an hour while our ships can 
barely make eleven. They are the best 
tool in the trade and Europe has been wise 


enough to throw away her old tools and 
manufacture new ones. We must do the 
same thing. The new motor ship not only 
moves much faster than our coal burner, 
but it has more cargo carrying capacity, it 
is operated by a much smaller crew, and 
the fuel bill is reduced by about one-half. 
We cannot sell inferior ships to. private 
owners to compete with the better ships 
owned abroad. We, too, must scrap our 
inferior tools and buy and operate the best 
that can be bought. If the expenditure for 
these new ships be properly called a “loss,” 
we should not continue our ocean venture, 
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One of the“old-timers with everything drawing 
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but sink, or scrap, all of our ships, abandon 
the oceans to foreigners and return to what 
I have called the Dark Ages of American 
shipping. 

If, however, this expenditure be recog. 
nized as a proper “cost” for national de. 
velopment, we should proceed fearlessly and 
with confidence in the development of our 
American Merchant Marine. 

The United States is the best and richest 
trading post on the globe, and there can be 
no doubt that if we persist, our ocean busi- 
ness will become extremely profitable and 
we shall have no difficulty in selling to pri- 
vate operators. 

Over the private operators, however, we 
shall retain a rate-fixing power and neither 
our exporters nor our importers can be 
made the victims of unjust and exorbitant 
rates. If, however, we abandon our enter- 
prise, foreign ship-owners over whom we 
have no control will have the power to fix 
the rates as they please and again we shall 
find that great private fortunes in Great 
Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia will be 
built at our expense in the carrying of cargo 
between America and the great ports of the 
world. 

Have no misunderstanding, government 
is not organized to engage in business and 
the United States Government will run ships 
only until our lines become profitable. We 
shall sell them to loyal American citizens 
and, as a Government, we shall get com- 
pletely out of the business. We shall al- 
ways, however, as a Government, keep an 
eye on freight rates and assure to the 
American farmer and the American manu- 
facturer a certain and steady outlet for 
their products at a freight rate which will 
enable them to compete with the farmers 
and manufacturers of the world. 





Affairs at Washington 


Continued from page 366 


T last there is a radio commission, although two of 

the appointments were not confirmed, they are serv- 

ing as recess appointees. Radio fans are beginning to 
fill out their questionnaires and will declare themselves 
in no uncertain way as to interference and wave lengths. 
It is said that the broadcasting stations will be reduced 
from 750 to 500, which may help some, and the weaker 
sisters in program productions may be weeded out to give 
more room for stations that can be tuned in with some 
comfort. Radio has occasioned a radical change in the 
affairs at Washington as reported to the newspapers. A 
comparatively small amount of words are now tele- 
graphed to the newspapers concerning the doings of the 
Solons. The old time telegraphers who used to fight for 
wires and send out thousands of words concerning the 
status and progress of various bills, to say nothing of 
reporting the debates and what and how the nation’s 
legislatures were doing when the sergeant-at-arms was 
choosing a quorum are a thing of the past. The keys 
are silent and the red-hot telegraphic wire occupation is 
gone as Othello observes, according to the Shakespearian 
version. The present generation have the radio to occupy 
their time, giving accounts of hockey games, prize fights, 
symphony concerts, jazz adulations, to say nothing of a 
continuous program beginning with morning exercises 
and continuing on to bed-time stories, public addresses 
and the twang of the festive banjo and soaring saxophone 
which usually marks the beginning of a late evening at 
home with the radio which has come to be looked upon 


almost as a living thing—a household pet or a neighbor- 
hood nuisance, according to the varied interests con- 
cerned. 

* os oe 


FTER fifty years of disappearing ships, which 

Chairman T. V. O’Connor of the Shipping Board 
has called the “Dark Ages of American Merchant Ma- 
rine,” there seems to be an awakening of an interest in 
the subject. ‘The plain facts are that the government has 
already nearly four hundred merchantmen flying the 
stars and stripes and about as many more ships to 
sell for that purpose, for at the time of the war the United 
States had more ships than any other nation. The ob- 
jective is for Uncle Sam to go out of the shipping busi- 
ness as soon as possible, but in the meantime to help to 
develop a real merchant marine under aggressive private 
ownership that will be able to secure for American ves- 
sels some of the billion dollars that is paid out for tonnage 
of one sort and another to foreign bottoms. The exodus 
to Europe of American pleasure seekers continues un- 
abated both winter and summer, but very few of the 
patriots who shout loudest at home ever think of sailing 
on an American ship, even if all other conditions are 
equal. Veteran travelers who have made voyages on the 
Leviathan and other American ships insist that nothing 
was more welcome than real American food after they 
have fasted en tour and been properly “done” in “doing” 
Europe. 
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What Waste Paper Means to the People 


How a New York newsboy developed economic saving that has made it possible to 
deliver goods in packages and disseminate printed information 


but it remained for another Italian lad 

to discover ways of saving waste and 
meeting some of the imperative economic 
necessities of his time. 

When the lad, Joseph Gatti, arrived in 
New York he began to have dreams of be- 
coming a business man like those he met on 
lower Broadway. As a newsboy, Park Row 
and the environments were as familiar to 
him as the swimming hole of his native 
land over seas. He sold newspapers to the 
financiers and eminents who, in those days 
foregathered in the old Astor House, wear- 
ing silk hats and occupying modest offices 
near Wall Street. He made a tour of their 
offices, and found out what paper they 
bought. Then he made it his business to 
deliver that paper before the ink was dry. 
The dispatchful way of this dark-eyed little 
Italian boy who peeped in at the door on 
his daily rounds made him friends among 
the executives in the various offices, and 
he was pronounced a real salesman—with 
a future. His newspaper business grew 
until he was “drawing” 2000 papers a day. 
In tramping around the blocks he had his 
boy companions assist him to expand his 
business. Like Tom Sawyer, they “helped 
him paint a fence.” He mapped out the ter- 
ritory, block by block, and kept in close 
touch with his customers, collecting once a 
week, and looking for new customers. Of- 
ten, when counting up his pennies he won- 
dered where all these papers he sold went 
to and what happened to them after they 
had served as reading matter. He figured 
out that these tons and tons of paper must 
go somewhere after they were read and cast 
aside, for there is nothing so hard to find 
as a yesterday’s newspaper. He began to 
investigate. “Why all waste? Surely it 
must be good for something.” There crys- 
talized in his mind the idea of gathering 
waste paper in some way, after he discov- 
ered that there was a market if properly de- 
livered in bundles. Far into the night he 
sat up planning ways and means of develop- 
ing a supply that could be delivered at the 
mills at a price that would enable them to 
reproduce. new paper at a profit. He gave 
up his profitable news route to go into a 
basement and learn something about the 
business of gathering waste. He opened 
up new supply and new demand. He began 
marketing with the idea that there 
are two sides that must lower profit if 
there is to be established trade. Joseph 
Gatti is now recognized as an expert in the 
handling of waste paper in the United 
States. His business is not confined to New 
York, but extends over the country, where 
he gathers his product at the least cost and 
helps to feed the great paper mills in mak- 


] vet it: Columbus discovered America, 


ing wrappings and cartons and all kinds of 
paper for commercial use. 

The demand for print paper has been a 
serious question in recent years as forests 
are denuded of trees and reincarnated into 
newspapers. Mr. Gatti’s plans supplement 
the pulp product supply, for his company 
now handles more waste than any one firm 


Joseph Gatti, President of the Gatti Paper 
Stock Corporation 


in the world—a total business representing 
a turn over of millions has developed. The 
conservation of old newspapers has assisted 
in providing material for cartons and paper 
boxes, for everything sent in packages calls 
for waste paper as raw material. The 
amount consumed for cereal, cigarettes, 
soap, in fact almost everything on the pan- 
try shelf or in the stores has brought about 
a tax on the paper supply and relieved the 
heavy consumption of lumber for wooden 
packing cases in freight shipment and has 
done much to save the forests. 

From $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 is paid 
out every year for the waste papers alone, 
which represents a considerable sum for a 
by-product that was thrown away or burned 
before the days when Joseph Gatti, as an 
explorer, began with others, paying out 
large sums for waste. His operations are 
extending to the farthest southern frontiers 
of the country reaching to Miami, Florida 
and all over the nation, not overlooking Bos- 
ton and centers of culture where the first 
newspapers and books were printed in the 
United States. Millions of tons of waste 
are now saved in the true spirit of Yankee 


thrift from being burned, which the paper 
stock companies put back into circulation. 

Mr. Gatti not only developed a huge trade 
all over the United States but extended his 
efforts to building up a large export market 
to all parts of the world such as China, In- 
dia, Dutch East Indies, etc., where he dis- 
covered newspapers could be used advan- 
tageously by the natives in. various ways. 
It can therefore be truly said that 
Mr. Gatti’s ramifications are world wide. 

“Utilization of waste” is the supreme ob- 
jective of the Gatti organization. Ever alert 
for new sources of supply and how to make 
the waste pay the highest price possible in 
the turnover to those who will save it for 
them. It was John D. Rockefeller who de- 
clared that the real profits of a business en- 
terprise are in the by-products. Utilization 
of refuse paper may be considered a real 
by-product of every household, factory or 
business. 

The systematic methods adopted in re- 
cent years of gathering the waste paper in 
the great office buildings, and putting them 
in bundles in the basement, where it is 
baled after several days for the waste paper 
merchant, is real economy and produces a 
new source of revenue. One of the inci- 
dents that brings this forcibly to mind was 
when valuable papers were accidently 
brushed off a desk in to the waste paper 
basket, reached the bundling department in 
the basement, and by reason of the rule-that 
the waste paper was not baled and sent out 
for several days after being gathered from 
the different offices and floors—they were 
recovered. The owner of the bonds, who 
missed them the day after, reported it to 
the building superintendent, who in turn 
investigated his waste paper compartment, 
found the waste paper for that room, prop- 
erly labelled, went through it carefully and 
restored to the owner his valuable docu- 
ments. 

The fervor with which Mr. Gatti enters 
the field of persuading those who have been 
in the habit of burning their waste paper 
stock in immense incinerator plants, to 
change their system and preserve this val- 
uable by-product in some way, so that he 
could pay them money for that which had 
been going up in smoke and ashes, is 
worthy of praise from those who are in- 
terested in the economy of modern business. 
In many cases ‘it has cost these great es- 
tablishments considerable to change their 
system from incineration to baling by-prod- 
ucts. This crusade of thrift in the matter 
of saving waste paper, so zealously for- 
warded by Joseph Gatti, is comparable in 
no small degree to the development of the 
by-products of petroleum. The waste in 
making kerosene from crude oil has in its 

Continued on page 394 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 








NO PLACE TO STOOD 


During the course of construction of a big 
power plant in the mining country of north- 
ern Ontario the engineer in command had a 
lanky Swede out on the frozen river boring 
holes in the ice to get soundings. The 
Swede’s industry and weight caused the ice 
to sink and the waters to rise dangerously. 
“Jump! Olie. Jump!" yelled the engineer 
from the bank. Olie glanced at the raging 
waters reaching for his neck and returned in 
agonized tones, ““Yump? How can I yump 
when | got no place to stood?” 


4 4 4 


FOR IDENTIFICATION PURPOSES 


“Why the hat with the tall feather, 
Georgette?” asked the girl chum, Tricotine. 
bag, feather must be at least two feet 

igh.” 

“Our class of sixty-seven girls is going to 
have a group photograph taken.” 

“T still don’t understand that trick 
feather.” 

“Well, if I chip in, I want to be able to 
pick myself out.” 

—Atlanta Journal 
4 4 4 


MARRED, NOT MARRIED 


Rastus was looking for work and the em- 
ployer was asking him the usual questions. 

“What's your name?” 

“Erastus Jackson, suh.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Ah is twenty-nine yeahs, suh.” 

“Are you married?” 

“No suh. Dat scar on ma head is where 
a mule done kicked me.” 
4 


4 4 
“GENTLEMEN, BE SEATED" 


It was. a wet day, and as the pretty girl 
entered the crowded car a man rose to his 
feet. 

“No, you must not give up your seat; 
I insist,” said the young woman. 

“You may insist as much as you like, 
miss, was the reply. “I'm getting out 
here!" 

— Selected 


4 4 4 


TAKING HIM AT HIS WORD 


He was telling her about the members of 
his football team. 
“Now there's Johnson,” said he, “in a 
few weeks he will be our best man.” 
And then she iisped, “Oh, Jack, this is so 
sudden!” 
—Exchange 
4 4 4 
Joe—Radio is certainly a wonderful thing. 
Lee—I should say it is. Why, my wife 
will sit and let me do all the talking. 
—Science and Invention. 


Boob McNutt says that there is no differ- 
ence between an evening and a night, but 
you can take it from us there is some differ- 
ence between an evening gown and a —— 
aw, gwan! 

—Pomona Sagehen 
4 4 4 


A RAPID-FIRE EATER 


A small negro boy went to a physician to 
be treated for a painful sensation in one of 
his ears. Upon examination, the ear was 
found to be full of water. 

“How did it happen?” he was asked, after 
the ear had been drained. “Been going in 
swimming?” 

“Nah, suh,” said the little fellow, “been 
eatin’ watermelon!” 

4 4 4 


THE BIG STIFF 


Mae—Jack was over to see me the other 
night and | kept telling him what a reputa- 
tion he had for being a devil among the 
women. 

Mary (animatedly)—And did he live up 
to it? 

“No, he just sat there like a perfect boob 
and kept denying it.” 

—Exchange 
4 4 4 


ON THE LOOKOUT 


Rollo was ever polite. Never would he 
allow a lady to stand in a crowded car. He 
always doffed his hat in the elevator. He 
was the model of politeness and chivalry. 
He always allowed the young ladies to step 
up the high’ step into the street car before 
he got in. 

But that was curiosity. 

—Punch Bowl 


4 4 4 


NO RINGA DA BELL 


An Italian had been warned to beware of 
rattlesnakes, but being assured that they 
would give the warning. Next day he was 
eating his luncheon on a pine log when he 
saw a big rattler coiled a few feet in front of 
him. He eyed the serpent and began to lift 
his legs over the log. He had barely got 
them out of the way before the snake's 
fangs hit the bark beneath him. 

“Son of a gunna!” yelled Pietro. “Why 
you no ringa da bell?” 


4 4 4 


A college student was working in a lumber 
camp. He was given the job to work on a 
cross-cut saw with an experienced lumber- 
jack. After an hour's toil he looked at his 
exhausted companion with pity. “Sonny,” 
he said, ‘I don't mind you riding on the saw, 
but if it’s all the same to you, would you 
please stop scraping your feet on the 
ground.’ '— Jack-o-Lantern. 


HELP! 


A little mite of a man applied to the fore- 
man of a gang of stevedores for a job. 

““Aw you're too small,”” said the foreman. 

“Give me a chance,” argued the little 
fellow. 

“All right,” agreed the foreman, ‘we're 
loading 300 pound anvils in the hold of that 
ship. Get to work.” 

Everything went all right until about ten 
o'clock when the foreman heard a loud splash 
and a yell for help. 

Running to the gangplank he saw his 
newly acquired helper bobbing up and down 
in the water. 

“Help!” yelled the wet one and under he 
went. 

He came up sputtering. 

“Help,” he gargled and again he went 
under. 

He came up for the second time. 

“Help!” he yelled, “if some one doesn't 
throw me a rope I'll drop this damn anvil.” 


—The Brown Jug. 


A 4 4 


MANY A TRUE WORD, ETC. 


“Papa, what is a low-brow?”’ 

“A low-brow, my son, is a person who 
likes the funny papers, snappy stories, girl 
shows and the like, and don't mind saying 
so. 

“And what is a high-brow, papa?” 

‘A high-brow, my son, is a low-brow who 
won't admit it.” 

—Sun Dodger 


4 4 4 


HE GOT THE MONEY 


The comedian wanted a rather large check 

o—- The bank cashier did not recognize 
im. 

“Have you any means of identifying your- 
self?’ asked the cashier. 

“Certainly,” replied the comedian and he 
went cross-eyed and did one of his famous 
leers. ‘Now do you recognize me?” 

“No,”’ replied the cashier, “but here's 
your money. You've earned it.’""—London 
Tid Bits. 

4 4 4 

“On arriving at Frisco my mother had 
lots of trouble with the officials there about 
the Chinese vases she endeavored to bring 
in. 

“Custom?” 

“Tl say she did.” 

—Texas Ranger. 
4 4 4 


Lady: “Are you sure these field glasses 
are high power?” 

Salesman: “Madam, when you use these 
glasses anything less than ten miles away 
looks as if it is behind you."—Wampus. 
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Affairs and Folks 


Gables, advising him of increased business 
in his various theatrical enterprises in 
New York on Monday, February 21st. 

Forgetting for the moment that he was 
in the land of sunshine and flowers and 
in recognition of being in the midst of a 
midsummer day, he wired his New York 
office : 

“T am delighted and amazed that you 
should have such business in hot weather.” 

He wrote the telegram while wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, and when it 
was received in New York, they wondered 
what had happened to him as they looked 
out through the frost-covered window 
panes to the snow-covered streets. 


Mr. Lee Shubert was to have spoken at 
the “Miami Visiting Hour” that night. He 
told me that it was the one time in his 
life when he was willing to appear before 
- the public, stepping out of his role as a 
producer for the moment, to tell the people 
of the marvelous scenic production he was 
looking upon here in Miami. He stated 
that he never left any place with any 
more regret than he did Miami in the win- 
ter time, returning to the snow-bound 
north after the most wonderful vacation 
that he ever enjoyed. 


If he could only have our Winter Gar- 
den in Florida, it would be the most per- 
fect setting of anything ever produced in 
America. I am now beginning to under- 
stand why it was named Winter Garden. 
It has a suggestion of a Florida garden, 
allying it to the word winter, a word para- 
doxically harmonized to meet the never 
ending magic of the word associated with 
the vision of Eden itself. 








Miami Biltmore 

Continued from page 388 
vators which speedily and noiselessly 
carry thousands of guests to their rooms 
and suites hundreds of feet above the 
ground level, quarters so delightfully cool, 
commanding such marvelous views, and 
so delightfully removed from all the rest 
of the world that it is like living on the 
topmost peak of some enchanted moun- 
tain. 


From the windows of the Giralda one 
can look out over a beautiful panorama of 
semi-tropical country, cultivated with 
groves of oranges and grape fruit; homes 
nestling among groves of cocoanut and 
palm trees; with glimpses of the Ever- 
glades in the distance. Near at hand, con- 
veniently located in the great park that 
surrounds the Miami Biltmore, are the 
golf courses, the polo fields, the tennis 
courts and all the other facilities for every 
kind of outdoor sport. 

Unique in its complete equipment in this 
respect, the Miami Biltmore also has the 
distinction of possessing the largest and 
handsomest outdoor swimming pool in the 
world. It is situated between the hotel 
and the Country Club and is admirably 
convenient for a refreshing plunge and 
bath after a round of golf or other exer- 
cise. The pool is, in fact designed some- 
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Communication for 


a Growing Nation 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue first telephone call was 
made from one room to an- 
other in the same building. The 
first advance in telephony made pos- 
sible conversations from one point to 
another in the same town or commu- 
nity. The dream of the founders of the 
Bell Telephone System, however, was 
that through it, all the separate com- 
munities might some day be intercon- 
nected to form anation-wide community. 

Such a community for speech by 
telephone has now become a reality, 
and the year-by-year growth in the 
number of long distance telephone 
calls shows how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, extending 
from town to town and state to state, 





has grown as the means of com- 
munication have been provided 
to serve its business and 
social needs. 

The growth is strikingly shown by 
the extension of long distance telephone 
facilities. In 1925, for additions to the 
long distance telephone lines, there was 
expended thirty-seven million dollars. 
In 1926 sixty-one million dollars. Dur- 
ing 1927 and the three following years, 
extensions are planned on a still 
greater scale, including each year about 
two thousand miles of long distance 
cable. These millions will be expended 
on long distance telephone lines to 
meet the nation’s growth and their 
use will help to further growth. 





what along the lines of some of the more 
famous Roman and Greecian baths of an- 
tiquity. It is larger and includes admir- 
able features which of course were missing 
in the luxurious pools built by the an- 
cients, but includes many of their interest- 
ing and picturesque features, among 
which may be mentioned a classic colon- 
ade, tesselated pavements, and massive 
stone benches. The pool has remarkable 
surroundings, the magnificent architecture 
of the hotel and club being supplemented 
by bordering flower beds and lovely lawns 
and trees. At one end of the pool is a 


very shallow space reserved exclusively 
for the use of small children, and beyond 
that is a playground for them to romp in 
to their heart’s delight. 





Another distinguishing novelty of the 
Miami Biltmore is its system of canals and 
water ways upon which ply a fleet of spe- 
cially imported Venetian gondolas oper- 
ated by Venetian gondoliers. These canals 
reach to the golf courses and other distant 
parts of the hotel grounds and finally en- 
ter the ocean. 

Still another salient phase of Miami 
Biltmore attractiveness is found in Tahiti 
Beach, the remarkable stretch of sea shore 
which Mr. Bowman and his associates have 
transformed into a realistic adaptation of 
the South Sea Islands. The place selected 
for this novel project was covered with an 
almost impenetrable growth of jungle and 
rank tropical vegetation. To clear this 
was a herculean task, but it was speedily 

. Continued on page 304 
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Miami Biltmore 


Continued from page 393 
accomplished and a marvelously beautiful 


bathing beach was developed. Samoan 
huts were erected for bath houses and 
refreshment booths; a dance floor laid 
among tall waving palm trees and sea 
sleds and speed boats provided for the use 
of the guests. 

The interior finish of the Miami Bilt- 
more is fully in keeping with its artistic 
and exotic surroundings. For many 
months before the opening of the hotel, 
expert decorators searched through Spain, 
Italy and France for art treasures, rugs, 
wondrous carpets, ancient tapestries and 
hangings, and exceptional examples of 
period furniture. Some of the most beau- 
tiful types of rugs and other textiles thus 
obtained were used as modes and other 
rugs and carpets required for the Miami 
Biltmore floors were woven to order, the 
work keeping the entire plants engaged 
to the exclusion of any other orders. In 
its furnishings the hotel is a veritable 
treasure house of objects of art all ad- 
mirably combining in a motif that har- 
monizes with the prevailing Spanish at- 
mosphere. 

The Miami Biltmore delights the ad- 
miring regard of thousands of visitors who 
never tire of exploring its artistic won- 
ders, but it is much more than a show 
place; it is a splendid, enduring monu- 
ment to the vision, courage and genius of 
its builders. 


What Waste Paper Means to 


the People Continued from page 391 


later years proved the foundation of the 
millions made in the oil business. Every 
automobile driver, every tractor operator, 
every oil consumer is directly benefitted by 
this utilization of a by-product, gasoline, 
which a few years ago was considered 
worthless, as of not sufficient value to mar- 
ket. 

All of this reminds me of boyhood days 
when it was impossible to sell old paper. 
The only things that could be negotiated in 
those days were rags, old iron, copper and 
bottles. It was an event when we could get 
mother’s old tea kettle and strip from it 
the copper bottom, marking a hey-day of 
juvenile opulence—for it brought from ten 
to fifteen cents and insured an investment 
in candy and peanuts. 

Mr. Gatti’s business is an example of the 
value of a market created for the hundreds 
and thousands of thrifty contributors of 
waste who feel that he has made two dol- 
lars of income grow where there was one 
before—paraphrasing the ballad of the 
twin blades of grass, thriving where only 
one “throve” before. 

The news companies and hundreds of al- 
most unheard of sources of supply the Gatti 
organization has searched out with the en- 
thusiasm of the prospector, in his quest of 
oil or the luring nuggetts of gold. Joseph 


‘Gatti has dignified his avocation to that of 


a profession in dealing with the basic prin- 
ciples of modern business science. On his 


—————— 
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desk and in his files is a sweeping survey 
of information concerning waste, much of 
which is available at hands length if not on 
the tip of his tongue. 

During the war he rendered a valuable 
service, when saving was then the dominant 
influence of the times, and when only essen- 
tials counted. The many of Joseph Gatti’s 
compatriots have achieved world fame in 
arts, letters, in music, but I wonder if, in 
his capacity, he has not rendered a service 
to the practical well-being of the times, 
quite as indispensible as any one of the 
others labelled with names of distinction. 

He has made it possible to diffuse more 
knowledge through the medium of the 
newspaper, magazine, book, carton and ad- 
vertising material. People are better sup- 
plied with their packages which marked 
great strides towards solving the age old 
problem of “Distribution,” which Herbert 
Spencer has called “the greatest prob- 





lem of all time.” When the waste of the 
world blossoms into a new and fresh prod- 
uct, disseminating comfort, convenience 
and advantages it is “re-distributed” again. 
Few vocations may be accounted more es- 
sential in the progress of industry, touch- 
ing the domestic life of the people. 

All hail to Gatti, who has made waste 
paper “blossom as the rose” into dollars, 
and not only created occupations for hun- 
dreds directly associated with him but built 
up a vocation. Should he ever elect to re- 
turn to his native home in Italia where he 
played as a child in the shadows of an old 
castle, near where he was born, he would 
insist that the real castle of his dream was 
to build up a business career in America 
that will count him as one of the adopted 
sons who had earned the distinction of 
being a leader of the citizenship in the 
United States of America, which he has 
learned to love as his own native land! 





GREAT NORTHERN LAND 
IS ADVENTURE LAND ? 


ie 


visit the new 


PRINCE WALES 


HOTEL 
in the Canadian Rockies adjoining 
Glacier National Park 


This summer will mark the 
opening of the beautiful new 
Prince of Wales Hotel in Wat- 
erton Lakes National Park — 
adjoining Glacier National Park 
on the north across the inter- 
national boundary in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 

The completion of this commo- 
dious new hotel now enables 
tourists to achieve the thing 
long wished for—to enjoy in 
one memorable visit, the fasci- 
nating outdoor sport of lake-be- 
jeweled Glacier National Park 
and the awe-inspiring panora- 
mas of the Canadian Rockies. 


After enjoying the thrills of an 
international vacation, visit Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Portland, Tacoma 
and Vancouver. Low Round 
Trip Summer Fares are good on 
the NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
—finest train to the Pacific 
Northwest. Mail coupon today! 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 





EREA > A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me free books about the new 
t >, Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes 
Sy National Park and about Glacier National 
RTA Park. 1 am particularly interested in: 
[) General Tour of the Parks 
Mail the coupon C) Pacific Northwest Coast Tour 
0) Burlington Escorted Tour 
0 Alaskan Tours 
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The Wanderlust 


by Mrs. E. J. Schroeder 


* Allons ! 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open 
road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me, leading 
wherever I choose. 
WHITMAN. 


OWADAYS we all talk rather glibly 
N about the Wanderlust, and many of 
us who like to rush around in auto- 
mobiles, or scurry in the fastest trains 
from one country to another are under the 
impression that we have it. But the word 
itself means “the love of wandering,” and 
according to Webster, “to wander is to 
rove, to ramble, to stroll,” all of which, 
surely, are only done on foot. And then, 
not in any hurry, but going along at your 
ease, having, it is true an objective, but 
under no obligation to reach it at a given 
minute or even hour. Rather one must 
have time to enjoy those advantages which 
only this mode of traveling affords. For 
no one can deny that it is only by walking 
that you can really be one with nature, en- 
joy her to the full. Can you hear the whis- 
per of the pines, or the forest bird’s note 
from a speeding automobile? Does the 
chatter of a brook charm you from a train? 
Is the wind on the heath just as exhilar- 
ating if you get it mixed with gasoline? 
And when you walk, every part of you is 
occupied. For your eyes the hills, for your 
ears the bird’s song, for your nose the scent 
of flower and pinewoods; the springy turf 
for the soles of your feet, and the pure 
wind to blow the cobwebs from your brain. 
The ever changing scene refreshes you 
and it is easy to forget the cares and an- 
noyances of life. Tramp, tramp go the feet, 
plodding slowly up the mountainside, step- 
ping jauntily down. And how you look for- 
ward to your meals, and at night, air-sleepy 
and leg-tired, how you look forward to 
your bed! ; 
Nowhere in the world is the wanderer 
better taken care of than in Germany. Not 
only do the big walking clubs, but all the 
local boards provide special facilities for 
pedestrians. I think I may safely say 
that, if you take a walking tour in Ger- 


Whoever you are, come travel with me” 


many, you will rarely, if ever, be obliged 
to make use of a motor road. You will al- 
ways find excellent side roads where the 
motor’s honk and dust will not overtake 
you—to say nothing of intimate little for- 
est paths where not even a farmer’s cart is 
allowed. 

You will not go astray either, for there 
are guide posts at every turning and when 
you most need it, and least expect it, you 


oe 


JT a Si ea es Se 
Miltenberg-on-the-Main. Centuries-old quaint 
towns with narrow streets and high-gabled houses, 
such as this, are common sights in all parts of Ger- 


many. The fountains in the market place are unus- 
ually elaborately carved works of stone or bronze 


will discover a bench to rest on. The Ger- 
mans are a very practical, energetic and in- 
dustrious people, but they do not despise 
comfort. They are romantic and enthuse 
over nature, but they are never forgetful 
of bodily needs. So whenever you have 
struggled and perspired to the top of a 
mountain, depend on it, when you get there, 
you will find, first, a restaurant, and then a 
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bench and table set out in just the spot 
which commands the best view. You rest 
ten minutes and not only have time to en- 
joy that view, but you also register it and 
take it home with you, especially if at the 
same time you refresh yourself with a glass 
of—just whatever you happen to fancy! 

It is curious that two celebrated writers 
should have expressed such opposite views 


Idyllic mountain lakes, wedged in between snow- 

clad mountain peaks, are the goal of many thousands 

of tourists in the Bavarian Alps. A corner of Bader 

Lake, upper Bavaria, with the Zugspitze, Germany’s 
highest peak, in the background 


on walking tours. Mark Twain says some- 
where in his Tramp Abroad that the chief 
joy of a walking tour is the companion- 
ship, and the opportunities it gives for dis- 
cussions and exchange of ideas. He says 
the scenery is only the background for this, 
and the gentle exercise the fitting accom- 
paniment. I would list the values in just 
the opposite order. First and foremost of 
the joys is the beauty around one, to which 
one somehow seems to belong when saun- 
tering amidst it, then the pure air and gen- 
tle exercise act beneficially alike on body 
and spirit and seem to set the mind off on 
unfamiliar ways, then one turns with pleas- 
ure to the friend at one’s side and the 
lively talk begins. 

The beloved Vagabond, on the other 
hand, has said somewhere in his essays that 
to enjoy a walking tour, you must go on it 
alone. I remember once, having chosen the 
solitary way, sitting alone, on a six-foot 
thick wall, surrounding a mediaeval castle 
which stands on a peak of the Weser Moun- 
tains. Just below me swayed the tops of 
the trees, and further beneath and beyond 
them, the river Weser, like a silver ribbon, 
wound in and out between the rye and 
wheat fields. It was a sunny Sunday 
morning, the air was cool, the sky was 
blue, the scene before me was exquisite. 
The old castle behind me, with its keep, its 
prison, its watch-out tower, its ladies’ gar- 
den so cleverly enclosed that it was impos- 
sible to catch a glimpse of it from any 


point of vantage—all these gave me a thrill 
of romance—but I was lonesome—no one 
to tell of my fancies of lords and dames, 
knights and squires whose lives had been 
lived in the shadow of these old walls. 

Suddenly amongst the green below me, I 
caught a glimpse of summer frocks. There 
ascended to me, on my perch, the ripple of 
laughter, the light voices of girls, the deep- 
er tones of men. Near where I sat the road 
came zigzagging up out of the woods, and 
opened out on to the old castle courtyard, 
with its great shady lime trees. Up this 
road they came now in groups—young girls 
and men, middle-aged fathers and mothers, 
and their friends. They were a Wander- 
Klub, out to spend Sunday in the country. 
They had started probably very early from 
their homes in a neighboring town, gathered 
at some rendezvous, and each choosing his 
own companion or group, had sauntered up 
the mountain to the Schaumburg perched 
on its crest. 

Soon they had settled down on the wooden 
benches in the yard, called for beer or coffee, 
lighted their smokes, selected a sandwich, 
and amid laughter and joke from table to 
table, they had a short rest before starting 
out again. To me, sitting solitary on my 
wall, it all seemed so friendly and jolly: and 
stimulating that I decided, there and then, 
that I did not always agree with R. L. S. 
Truly it is good sometimes to be alone but 
it is also good to enjoy things with a con- 
genial companion. 


“Twilight it is, and the far woods are dim, 
and the rocks cry and call, 

Down in the valley the lamps, and the mist 
and a star over all, 

There, by the rick where they thresh, is 
the drone at the end, 

Twilight it is and I travel the road with my 


friend. Masefield. 


You will encounter many other wanderers 
on the road. The Wandervogel, a young 
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people’s club that has branches all over Ger. 
many, are always en route. They are 
merry souls to meet. Not only do they 
carry their cooking pots and provender op 


Darmstadt, capital of Hesse. Looking through the 
door of the castle towards the town hall (built A.D. 
1599) and the town church 


their backs, but a gaily be-ribboned violin 
or mandolin must go along, too. And beau- 
tiful it is, as you walk in the forest, to hear 
in the distances, their young, well-trained 
voices singing, always in parts, the old wan- 
der songs, folk songs or marches and catch 
a glimpse through the trees, of their sum- 
mer frocks and blouses and the bright rib- 
bons on their instruments. 

As to the different tours, they offer every 
variety of beauty and interest, and you 
have only to choose those things that ap- 
peal to you most. If you love to wander 
in still green forests, where the branches 
meet in perfect Gothic arches above your 
head, where paths are meant for wanderers 
only, and you will be disturbed by nothing 
but the shy deer breaking away from your 
approach, or the woodpecker tap-tapping 
on the tree-trunk, then choose the wan- 
derer’s foot-paths of the Black Forest. The 
air is gorgeous, the villages quaint, the 
towns interesting and comfortable. If you 
prefer the more varied coloring, the greater 
contrasts of the Alps, with the snow-capped 
mountains red in the sunset’s afterglow, 
and the meadows and woods mirrored in 
deep green lakes, choose South Bavaria. 

If you want an orgy of art and antiqui- 
ties, go to Bavaria too, and revel in the 
glories of Munich, Nuremberg, and Roth- 
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LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. 





We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 

trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises” which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 
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You are a 
with tactful care ships 
officers and shore rep- 
resentatives plan your 
itinerary so that, every 
day of your trip remains 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
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enburg. If you want a little of everything, 
try the Harz Mountains, with their beauti- 
ful forests, high peaks, rushing streams, 
smiling valleys, old castles, quaint towns. 

Then there are the lovely valleys of the 
Rhine, Mosel and Neckar, with their sur- 
rounding hills, crowned by mediaeval cas- 
tles, ‘their old qities and their terraced 
vineyards. 

These are only suggestions for walking 
tours in the best known parts of Germany. 
There are other less frequented spots for 
those who like to get off the beaten track 
such as the beach woods on the coast of 
Schleswig Holstein, the beautiful Island of 
Ruegen in the Baltic which one can walk 
all round as “Elizabeth,” the Countess of 
Arnim describes so entertaingly in one of 


her less known novels; or the lovely walks 
near Dresden to the Saxon Switzerland, and 
many others. 

I append a list of hints as to walking 
tours in general for those who are inex- 
perienced. 


THE WALKER’S TEN COMMANDMENTS 


1. Take care of your feet. No high 
heels or tight shoes. 

2. Take as little baggage as possible. 
Aim to be more comfortable than elegant. 
You want to admire the country—you don’t 
want the country to admire you. 

3. But never skimp on your foot-wear. 
A change of shoe is a rest. Thin woolen 
stockens and socks are most comfortable, 
and you must have plenty of them. 





4. Be prepared for rain. It often raing 
in Europe. Take a light rain coat, and a 
rain hat. 

5. Have a map, a compass, a Kodak and 
a pocket lamp with you. 

6. Make up your mind to overlook the 
lack of anything you are used to having at 
home. For instance, not every country inn 
has a bath room. But there’s always water. 

7. Eat the food of the country you are 
traveling in and don’t expect corned beef 
and cabbage. 

8. Take a good stout walking stick. 
You’ll be glad of it, climbing the hills. 

9. Don’t criticize or quarrel with your 
traveling companions, enjoy them. 

10. Don’t overdo it. Never be too tired 
to sleep well. 


“In Old Madrid: ”» and Mdons Madrid 


WEEPING over the great plateaux of 
Central Spain, the railroad circled in 
and out among the coteaus, making us 

feel that we were on the Santa Fe whirling 
across Arizona or New Mexico, with a vista 
now and then resembling the “painted des- 
ert.” Spain is, in a way, a reduced topo- 
graphical replica of the United States. The 
great plains, dotted with clumps of trees 
and brush, are relieved now and then with 
old houses that look like the adobe homes of 
our own Southwest. The profusion of 


boulders and the tiny gulches that indent 
the landscape reminded us of isolated bits 
of scenery in Colorado and Montana. An 
occasional nook, crevice or terrace was util- 
ized and cultivated intensively. Olive and 
nut trees dotted the landscape with sombre 
gray-green verdure, recalling the sage- 
brush strewn Death Valley in California. 

The climate in this section of Spain is 
very much like that of the city of New 
York; chilly in winter and very hot in 
summer, and subject to “change without 


notice,” as they used to say on the old 
theater program. 

Approaching Madrid, the landscape as- 
sumes more of: the contour of the rolling 
prairies of the Dakotas. Several thousand 
feet above the sea, this plateau is without 
water and the rainfall meager. One can 
understand why the early explorers called 
California and our west Nueva Espana, 
for there has been no attempt to cultivate 
over fifty per cent of the area of Spain. A 
member of the royal entourage traveling 
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through the desolate region north of Ma- 
drid was asked why the government had not 
insisted on canals and irrigating ditches. 
The reply was: “There is an old supersti- 
tion that beside water there will be trees, 
and trees will spoil the land for corn. So 
the peasants regard with horror anything 
that will endanger their handkerchief 
patches of corn. The king would have an 
uprising of peasantry based on this sup- 
erstition if irrigation were suggested 
here.” 

It was high noon when the “Sud” Express 
whistled and shrieked furiously, announc- 
ing our arrival at the capital of the coun- 
try. It recalled the song “In Old Madrid,” 
which Clifton Bingham, the Englishman, 
who never had set foot in Spain, wrote, that 
filed my fancy. Perhaps our impressions 
on arriving there were somewhat like those 
of a Castilian visiting New York for the 
first time, after hearing that popular song, 
“The Bowery,” mistaking it for our na- 
tional anthem. The noise, the ceaseless 
bustle and hustle, the rushing of people here 
and there, the traffic congestion on Puerto 
de Sol fairly took us off our feet. Was 
this a Spanish New York? 

Relentlessly we continued on in our 
search for “old Madrid.” In an old square, 
with narrow streets radiating irregularly 
in various directions, were the shops, their 
enticing relics of ancient times, suggesting 
a shopping expedition as first on our 
schedule. Buddy, like the true American, 
suddenly proclaimed his desire for a glimpse 
of something really old and unique, left by 
the scions of some member of an old de- 
cadent family in a pawn shop. His first 
purchase was labeled “made in Germany!” 
The bull-ring came next, and he began look- 
ing up the bull-fights scheduled, as he would 
the ball games at home, deliberating on 
his chances of getting a ticket for the 
world series. After all, Buddy’s great urge, 
his main objective, was the art museum— 
one of the most famous in the world. The 
gift of King Philip of Spain, who intended 
it in the first instance as a museum of natu- 
ral history, it has since evolved into a 
treasure trove of works of art. Within its 
walls artists, art lovers, and even the great 
masses of people from all over the world 
bask in the unusual delights and artistic 
atmosphere attending the masterpieces of 
Velasquez, Goya, and Murillo. It is a meet- 
ing place of the old masters who have made 
a bit of canvas immortal. It is the only 
museum in the world equipped by royalty. 
The treasures here were almost entirely 
created for royalty, and passed directly 
from the studio of the artist to the rooms 
of the museum, eliminating many of the 
experiences in romantic adventure which 
other masterpieces have undergone, but also 
eliminating all careless treatment and in- 
jury to the paintings. 

“Buddy Basque,” emulating the tradi- 
tional Don Juan, put on his magic Basque 
cap at a saucy angle, prepared again to 
lose his heart. He had not far to go. In an 
alcove, near the entrance to the Goya room, 
there was a young girl in artist’s frock 
intent on her work. Unaware of the exist- 
ence of an admirer, she sat before her 
easel and deliberated on a stroke now and 
then in completing the copy of a Goya mas- 
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terpiece. Typically Latin, she had a rich 
Spanish complexion and eyes of lustrous 
beauty which she kept intently on her work. 
Beauty may be no index of intelligence, or 
talent; but Buddy made the discovery first. 
Colors took form beneath her deft strokes 
as they do beneath the caress of the brush 
of a master. Struck by this unusually 
beautiful living picture, Bud began sketch- 
ing her as an inspiring model enhaloed by 
the spirit of Goya. Eventually, becoming 
aware of his presence and what Buddy was 
doing, she blushed a protest, but Bud kept 
right on outlining his picture of an earthly 
divinity interpreting his own beloved art. 
Naturally, visitors were attracted to this 
conspicuous pantomime, in which two young 


people, oblivious of the presence of others, 
were “tuning in” affinitively, through the 
magic of color. Among the admirers gath- 
ered about was an elderly American, who 
kindly offered to purchase Bud’s picture 
when completed. “That’s what I call in- 
itiative,” he said, with a wink, pointing 
to the outlines of Buddy’s sketch. Bud was 
also the recipient of another offer from a 
stout lady who prided herself on her Span- 
ish, and wanted his sketch of the Spanish 
artist for her home in Florida. In the mean- 
time the girl, too, had received several offers 
for her canvas, all declined with an appre- 
ciative smile. In the meantime she allowed 
her wondrous eyes furtively to seek out the 
colossally nervy sketcher, who was using 
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beauty and art. 
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4 There was not even a look of recognition 
a from her toward the presumptious Buddy 
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a hopeless situation for Buddy. 






pearing, however, in a new role. 
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as she folded her easel and joined the 
? duenna sitting not far away, and until that 

moment unobserved. She disappeared as a 

sunbeam on an April day and it looked like 
But he 
was back bright and early the next day, ap- 
He ap- 
proached the beautiful artist as a possible 








much as a smile she promptly indicated that 
his bid was accepted. One thousand pes- 
etas—where were they coming from? He 
parleyed, as he handed her his uncompleted 
sketch. She smiled coquettishly—and 
waited for the money to close the incident. 
Taking another look to make himself 
thoroughly understood as long as his lang- 
uage and sketch had failed, he extracted 
from his pocket a bunch of keys, with which 
he indicated that it was not so much the 
picture as the key to her heart that he de- 
sired. In the most liquid Spanish which, 
though unable to speak himself, Buddy 
thoroughly understood, the girl scornfully 
replied that it was time Buddy took him- 
self off—and continued her work, throwing 
gver her shoulder a dulcet but rather sar- 
castic “adois.” Taking the hint, Bud fol- 
lowed the others out of the great revolving 
doors, rather saddened at the unhappy ter- 
mination of his art gallery romance. 


Now the plot thickens. Bud sat up that 
night studying Spanish zealously, with the 
hope that in the morning he could converse 
with the young artist who had intrigued 
him. He was one of the first to arrive at the 
Prado on the following morning, took up 
his station at a respectful distance and be- 
gan sketching. A little later Mrs. Joe ar- 
rived as if by chance and concerned her- 
self with scrupulous attention to the study 
of the portraits of King Philip IV, the mon- 
arch who never lost an opportunity to have 
himself portrayed on canvas by Velasquez 
and the other great artists of his time. 
What an advertising man he would have 
made in this era of publicity! He has left 
behind not only studies of his own illus- 
trious person in every pose, but an art gal- 
lery where some of the artistic triumphs 
of his day and before are preserved for 
posterity. Apparently Velasquez did not 
confine his work to kings, for here in the 
Prado are paintings of jesters, dwarfs, and 
lawyers, besides his “Las Meninas,” in 
which he has given the world a likeness of 
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himself in the act of painting the king. 
This portrait has been honored by being 
given a room to himself, and is considered 
one of the finest of the collection. A well- 
defined pathway has been worn in the oak 
floor by the thousands of admirers of the 
Spanish master. 

This room was not far distant from the 
vantage point where Buddy decided to con- 
tinue his sketch—while never a word or 
even a look passed between the twain of 
artists. 

Of what avail to Buddy was the infor- 
mation given him that the rigorous Old 
World social etiquette is still adhered to in 
modern Spain? Business or professional 
decorum is one thing— social custom al- 
other. The senoritas may not mingle with 
the opposite sex without "proper presenta- 
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tion, and then only in the presence of a 
duenna, or chaperon. 

So tenaciously is this rule of social inter- 
course adhered to that there are many 
young women in Spain who have never met 
their sweethearts alone, and who, unlike our 
own budding debutantes, must be content 
with shy glances and a wooing in the shel- 
ter of a trellised balcony. Latins have an 
infinite capacity for love-making, but Bud- 
dy frowned upon the sort of flirtation that 
contents itself with singing love songs be- 
low latticed balconies with watchful duen- 
nas on hand. 

Now arrived the time for action. Mrs. 
Joe hove in sight and chanced to come 
upon the chaperon in attendance upon the 
fair senorita. It was for her but the work 
of a minute to ask a few questions and en- 
gage her in conversation with compliments 
concerning the work of her charge. This 
naturally led to her presentation to the 
young artist, who appreciated the sincere 
compliments from an American woman. As 
though at a pre-arranged signal, Buddy 
stepped blithely into the picture to greet 
Mrs. Joe. What more natural and in good 
form than that he should be called to Mrs. 
Joe’s side and introduced first to the chap- 
eron and then formally presented to her 
youthful companion? Buddy’s face was 
now wreathed in smiles as he made his best 
Spanish bow and found his Spanish tongue 
working admirably. Long explanations are 
not necessary when a “young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 

The sequel to this little romance was that 
the young lady and her aunt—members of 


an old Castilian family, dropped in for tea 


at the Embassy that afternoon. There 
were real “Spanish cavaliers” also present 
—and the community of souls in pursuit of 
art vanished. Buddy’s Spanish vocabulary 
was painfully limited. He acted like an 
American at the League of Nations. It 
was the drop curtain on the final act of 
Buddy’s art gallery romance “in old Ma- 
drid.” 

Next in alphabetical order to art comes 
architecture. And in the buildings of Ma- 
drid for the first time Orient meets Occi- 
dent. Instead of brick buildings, with 
towers, tan or gray stone buildings with 
colonnades of arches and dome-shaped 
roofs suggest the beginning of Oriental 
life. 

While Madrid is comparatively a modern 
Spanish city, there is enough ancient lore 
and historic atmosphere to lure the Ameri- 
can who reveres any building or grave- 
stone dating back a century or so. The 
modern department stores, with inspiring 
towers surmounted by statuary, and show 
windows ever inclining to artistic curves— 
to say nothing of a post office building, a 
triumph in Gothic architecture—is con- 
clusive evidence of the modernity of Ma- 
drid. In far-off lands a “Madrilian,” as he 
is termed, never forgets the architectural 
characteristics of the structures that adorn 
its boulevards and thoroughfares. And in 
this particular far-off land, Americans can- 
not forget certain characteristics of their 
own country either. For the Madrid Tele- 
phone Company’s new building, designed 
by an American, pictures on the facade an 





enormous dial. And after one wonders how 
Spanish operators manage to say “The li-on 
is busy,” one then wonders how many 
Spanish youngsters will be tempted to use 
the dial as did a young American. “I 
punch any four numbers,” he told us, “just 
to see what I get. And some are pippins! 
Buenos Ayres and other South American 
cities reflect something of the distinctive 
architectural features of Madrid. 

A Spanish girl in New York on seeing 
the etchings of Levon Fairchild West, pub- 
lished: in this book, and in the New York 
Times, immediately pointed out the heroic 
statue of an angel that adorned a business 
block in one of the sketches of Madrid. 

“T shall never forget that corner, where 
the statue of a white angel in marble stands 
out so distinctly in the sunlight by day, 
and in the shimmering electric lights at 
night. I used to ask my mother as a child 
when we were in that locality shopping, 
why the angel remained up there all the 
time and did not come down among us to 
help do our shopping and enjoy the feasts 
and holy days.” 

People of Madrid are like the peasant 
woman who traveled abroad and when 
asked, on her return, what she liked best of 
all the sights she had seen, replied, “La 
statua en la Plaza de Armas de mi pais.” 
(The statue in the square of my village.) 

With expectations heightened, we arrived 
at the Plaza mentioned, found the statue in 
question, but were quite taken a-back. The 
“marvelous” statue turned out to be a 
broken cupid perched atop a fountain in the 
Plaza of the lowliest sort of village near 
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Madrid—only the fountain being worthy of 
notice. The cupid’s toes were broken off, 
its nose chipped, one hand missing, and the 
terso was a mass of dents, scratches, and 
other mutilations. But, to the one whose 
home was there, the statue represented all 
art, all beauty, all that was worth seeing 
because of its memories and associations. 

Attractive cafes line the great four- 
tracked “avenue with a double name.” Bril- 
liantly embroidered shawls were on display 
in the windows, which made the retail sec- 
tion one great exhibition in itself. Buddy 
purchased one that resembled a Paisley for 
his studio. Even though the cloth was only 
printed on one side, the chambermaid told 
him he had a rare bargain. 

Ceremonies held on Armistice Day at the 
English church were largely attended. In 
common with the other allied countries a 
two-minute silence—a silent prayer for the 
dead—was observed. The effect was touch- 
ing. There were moist eyes among the 
group of English and Americans leaving 
the church after the services. 

Two Americanisms that are startlingly 
apparent in Spain are style of clothing and 
Rotary Clubs. The first Rotary Club was 
introduced in that country a few years ago, 
but the idea has awakened enthusiastic in- 
terest in Madrid and spread across the land. 
Scores of Rotary Clubs are actively en- 
gaged in filling their “classifications,” some 
of which are new to the U. S. A. The 
Spanish custom of “breakfast” at eleven— 
a meal that in America would seem to be a 
hearty lunch—has made it difficult for Ro- 
tarians in Spain to adjust themselves to the 
noonday meeting time and to “stop talking 
at two P. M.” For as they naively put it, 
“We can’t get into a real singing mood 
over coffee and rolls.” They are trying to 
have the weekly meetings for Spanish Ro- 
tary Clubs postponed until the dinner 
hour—with soup served at 9 to 10 P. M. 
and nuts at 2 G. X. 


In the matter of clothing, the prevailing 
styles in Spain reflect a warm friendliness 
for the American idea. For not only do the 
women and girls of Spain appear attired in 
the silks and fabrics exported from New 
York, but the magazines carry pages of 
fashions, by no means from Paris, which 
is so near, but bearing the caption “What 
the North American Woman is Wearing.” 
And yet there are countries in Europe 
where some people think we are still In- 
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dians, who universally breakfast on pump. 
kin pie, and cheer in war whoops. 

Now we made our way to the birthplace 
of the incomparable Adelina Patti, locateg 
near one of the oldest squares in old Ma. 
drid. Strange as it may seem, this shrine 
of music lovers was unknown to many resi. 
dents. Through the efforts of another 
American we were finally able to locate 
where the little black-eyed babe was born— 
the divine Patti who held the opera world 
captive during the days of her prime. Liv. 
ing to the ripe age of ninety, she died with 
the song “Home, Sweet Home” on her lips. 

Madrid is circular in shape, and origin. 
ally had sixteen gates. It was a favored 
real estate development of Charles V, who 
established what is now the finest armory in 
the world, containing Toledo blades that 
have drawn blood and dented armor hel- 
mets, and shields that have seen real sery- 
ice on the battlefields of medieval times. 





The Holland of Many 
Wonders 


of 37,000; then the turbine twin-screw 
steamers Volendam and Veendam, of about 
25,000 each; and now the giant turbine, 
triple-screw steamship Statendam, the last 
word in ocean liners, surpassing anything 
previously presented in the way of efficiency 
and comfort, is another milestone in the 
achievement of these renowned Holland 
sailors. 

The service on the Holland-America Line 
steamers is of the highest order. Like all 
good Dutch diet, they have an enviable 
reputation for excellence and variety. And 
with typical Dutch cleanliness, the silver- 
ware, the brassware, and the woodwork of 
these ships are polished until they shine 
like the stars. The orchestras render con- 
certs during dinner time, afternoon and 
evenings, while in every other way social 
life is typically cosmopolitan, although 
there is something distinctly Hollandais 
about the atmosphere of these ships. 

From the beginning of Dutch history un- 
til the present day, the Hollanders have been 
a seafaring people. Basically their worst 
enemy, the sea threatening to overflow the 
lowlands, has been made their best friend. 
Holding it off of their land, they have util- 
ized it for the expansion of their trade and 
industry as no other people in history. Out 
of such a background, the Holland-America 
Line emerges with its service, a typical Hol- 
land institution seasoned by age, prepared 
to convey the thousands of tourists to Europe 
as the summer season opens, and to Hol- 
land---Roosevelt’s Holland—the Holland 
that is famed for something more than 
wooden shoes and baggy trousers. 

To me and to the rest of those eight mil- 
lion Americans of Dutch descent, Holland 
is a pilgrim’s rendezvous, where, in the words 
of its national anthem, “‘we find the place 
where once our cradle stood,”’ where in the 
monument of a glorious past we find the 
inspiration to carry on in our own beloved, 
adopted America! 


Continued from page 376 
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“And do you like 
your jobr” 
he shot at me 


HEN men like their jobs it is no 

secret to their families and to the 
community in which they live. The fol- 
lowing incident came as a_ personal 
experience to an officer and director of 
The American Rolling Mill Company. 
In telling it he said: 

“A few days ago I was walking to 
the office when I came across a bright 
little chap with books under his arm. 
If you have never had the pleasure of 
walking to school with one of these 
little chaps on some clear, crisp morn- 
ing, you have missed something. As 
our ways lay in the same direction, I 
caught step with him as he cheerily 
answered my ‘Good morning.’ 

**Going to school?’ I asked. 

“* *Yes,’ he said, as he measured his sturdy limbs to 
my stride. 

***You like school?” was my next query. 

“« ‘Sure thing!’ he said, and his laugh had all the ring 
of youth. 

“**Where does your father work?’ I boldly asked. 

“*He works for The Rolling Mill, and I’m going to 
work for The Rolling Mill, too, when I grow up,’ was 
the immediate response. 

“ “Does your daddy like his job?’ I inquired, trust- 
ing youth to give the answer without guile or flattery. 

“Sure, he likes his job,’ came the answer. 

“Then the lad looked me squarely in the eyes and 
asked: ‘Where do you work?’ 

“It had come my turn to be catechized, and so I 
stated that I, too, worked for The Rolling Mill. 

**And do you like your job?’ he shot at me. 

“With this the tables were turned. It was now up 
to me. I had to make good with this little chap of 
nine years and tell him of my enthusiasm for Armco 
and all it stands for. And believe me, I did. 

“Nothing in my life has ever inspired me more than 
this little encounter with the schoolboy. In the sun- 
light of his radiant countenance the little chap revealed 
a phase of industrial progress too often overlooked 
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—the far-reaching influence of the happy, contented 
worker’s home.” 

Great smokestacks, gigantic machinery, colossal 
holdings do not, alone, make up the realm of industry. 
Out of the home incentive come the great contribu- 
tions to industry. Such is the influence behind the 
men of Armco who more than twenty years ago took 
up the task of producing a commercially pure iron. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: 


Roofing, siding, cornices, 
ventilators, tanks, tubes, car 
roofs and sides, enameled 
ware, culverts, pipe and tubes, 
fence, metal lath, caskets and 
grave vaults, in fact wherever 
durable sheets are required. 
Write for “The Story of Commercially 
Pure Iron.” 
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What Greater Praise Has Mortal. 
Ever Had Than This 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S GREETINGS 


§i‘TheJAmerican people rejoice with me at the 
brilliant termination of your heroic flight. The first 
non-stop flight of a lone aviator across the Atlantic 
crowns the record of American aviation, and in 
bringing the greetings of the American people to 
France you likewise carry the assurance of our 
admiration of those intrepid Frenchmen, Nungesser 
and Coli, whose bold spirits first ventured on your 
exploit, and likewise a message of our continued 
anxiety concerning their fate.’’—-President Coolidge. 
” * * 


“You have performed one of the greatest individ- 
ual feats in history. It makes me more proud to be 
an*American.””—Commander Byrd. 

* * ” 


“One of the greatest personal triumphs in the his- 
tory of the world. Every American can be proud of 
his success and of the American-designed and built 
plane and engine, which made his triumph possible.” 

—Rear Admiral William A. Moffett. 


* * * 


“Lindbergh deserves all the credit in the world 
for his great flight. Iam going to ask him to fly our 
next expedition across the Pole by the Cape Colum- 
bia route. He can do it.”—Captain Robert A. 
Bartless, famous Arctic explorer. 

* 7 7” 


“The spirit of American youth incarnate—the 
spirit which charms and subdues to its purpose all 
things. Nothing could be more simple, sincere, and 
courageous. It ought to lift every American boy 
into the atmosphere of the heroic—tife is worth 
while !””—Senator Wm. E. Borah. 


* * * 


“I’m glad to see that a thorough-going sportsman 
and a man whom I believe is a representative Ameri- 
can, has done the trick. Not only is he aman whom 
we all admire, but his mother is the type we like to 
believe represents American motherhood. My 
personal admiration for him is unbounded. He is 
just a modest, likeable fellow.””—Colonel Theodore 
hocsevell. 

* * 

“New York City, along with the rest of the world, 
is thrilled by the spectacular achievement of young 
Lindbergh. He typified to the nth degree American 
grit, valor and fearlessness. 

“The prayers of a nation were answered when 
Lindbergh completed his miraculous feat and landed 
at Paris. New York City, which wished him god- 
speed upon his departure, now awaits anxiously the 
arrival of the ship that will bring him back.’”’—Mayor 
Walker of New York City. 


PRAYER AT THE PRIZE FIGHT 


Up at the Yankee Stadium, New York, Friday, 
May 19, 50,000 men were gathered to see two prize- 
fighters pound and hammer at each other. It was 
a typical prize-fight crowd, booing and howling and 
cheering at the preliminaries. 

At last Joe Humphries, the referee, stepped out 
and in that tremendous bellow which is his voice, 
read a United Press report of Lindbergh passing 
St. John’s and being out at sea. 

“Captain Lindbergh is far at sea,’ he shouted, 
“and all seems to be going well. 

“T would ask that each and every one of you arise 
for a few seconds and offer a silent prayer for our 
hero, a prayer that a brave man may land in the 
heart of France.” 

Of one accord those 50,000 people arose, with 
heads bare. For a minute in all that vast stadium 
there was not a sound. 

Major White, radio announcer, asked that the 
uncountable unseen audience join, and for the next 
few moments not a sound came through the micro- 
phone. 





LINDBERGH 


Intrepid lad, the hero of our age, 

Victor of grim barriers, sky and sea, 

A dauntless, daring youth with spirit free, 
Fame now writes your name on history's page. 
Through dark hours, when our continents apart, 
Were welded by your great inspiring deed. 

God in His star-flecked Heaven then decreed 
That valiants of the past should give you heart. 
Columbus, Rollo Norseman Leif the Great. 
Ships of Vikings, galleys, mariners sere, 
Betook your course—weird convoy without peer, 
To guide you in your novel race with Fate. 
Posterity a new name will revere 

For Lindbergh of the clouds now joins the great. 


—A tice McGreevy THompPsOoN in Boston Post 











“Accept expressions of enthusiastic admiration 
which rises at this moment from the hearts of entire 
Italian people, rejoicing in the superb trans-oceanic 
flight of Lindbergh. A super-human will has taken 
space by assault and has subjugated it. Matter 
once more yielded to spirit and prodigy is such as 
will live forever in memory of men. Glory to Lind- 
bergh and his people.’»—-Premier Mussolini of Italy. 

*” * * 

“A remarkable achievement and particularly a 
wonderful exhibition of physical endurance. A fine 
combination of man, plane and engine perform- 
ance—and a fine piece of navigation.” —Captain H. 
C. Richardson, pilot of the NC-3. 


* * * 


“To those in the aeronautic industry his feat is 
perhaps more remarkable than it is to the public. 
We realize full well the terrific strain which this boy 
went through. Literally buried in the enclosed 
cockpit, with the roar of his 200 horse-power Wright 
motor continuously in his ears, he must have fought 
a hard battle to keep awake 

“Those of us who were privileged to meet and 
know him in New York realize that underneath his 
quiet exterior is a splendid spirit. He has made a 
name for himself in the world of aviation affairs that 
will never die.”»—-Sherman M. Fairchild, President 
of the Fairchild Aviation Corporation of New York. 


* * * 


“TJ heartily congratulate you on the success of 
your great adventure in accomplishing a non-stop 
flight from New York to Paris. It is a great step in 
the advancement of aviation. Every one in the 
United States is proud of your accomplishment. 

“Tt is an achievement of which every American 
can be justly proud. I have known Lindbergh since 
he was a boy and rejoice at this culmination of his 
ambitions, which could only have been gained by 
scientific knowledge, superb courage and physique, 
and sterling character. Our rejoicing in Lindbergh’s 
success is tempered by our continued ignorance of 
the fate of Nungesser and Coli, whose courage and 
valor have now been equaled, but cannot be sur- 
passed.”’—-Secretary of State Kellogg. 


* * * 


“A new chapter has been written in aviation his- 
tory. I am pleased beyond measure that the gap 
of 3,600 miles separating New York and Paris has 
been bridged by air through the skill of this coura- 
geous young airman, but I will admit that my joy is 
tempered with deep regret over the fate met by 
Nungesser and Coli, who set out from Paris on a 
similar non-stop flight a fortnight ago, as well as the 
death of Noel Davis and his companion. 

“Speaking on behalf of the army, I can only say 
that we are proyd of Captain Lindbergh’s achieve- 
ment. As years go on New York to Paris flights 
may become as ordinary as trips by air from Wash- 
ington to New York, but the skill and daring which 
guided the hand of Lindbergh will place him defin- 
itely in the niche of honor that men reserve only for 
valiant pioneers.”—Secretary of War Davis. 


ANGELS GUARD YOU, LINDBERGH! 

“Alone upon the billows of air that cushion the 
broad Atlantic, flies forth that dauntless boy, Lind- 
bergh, toward the coveted goal—Paris. 

“Stories and pictures—always smiling—of this 
venturesome fellow have won him a nation’s admi- 
ration and affection. His rivals, waiting impa- 
tiently for weather to clear and quarrels to be set- 
tled, feared that this “flying fool” would slip 
out ahead of them. The onlooking millions did not 
fear, but hoped that this would happen. 

“Lindbergh—cutting your way through the un- 
certain air on a vast adventure of faith—you are 
followed by the hopes and prayers of people in ten 
thousand places. Your dash and daring, your 
youth ~— bearing, your boyish grin—these ought 
to win 

“So may luck be with you, Lindbergh. May 
wind and weather favor you. May skill of hand, 
gained in long flights across western prairies and 
mountain ranges in faithful carrying of the mails, 
be with and serve you now as ever. You ought to 
win, you must win—Lindbergh!”’ 

—Editorial in the Boston Traveler 
(Friday, May 20) 
~ *” * 


“T am much interested in your admirable exploit 
of crossing the Atlantic alone. I want to congratu- 
late you affectionately.””—King Alfonso of Spain. 


* * oa * 


“The whole Swedish nation joins me most heart- 
ily in congratulating you on the feat you accom- 
plished with such success.’-—King Gustave of 
Sweden. _ Rs a 

Sir Alan Cobham, foremost British long distance 
flier, flew to Paris from England to offer personal 
congratulations to the youthful American flier. 

“Your flight was the greatest thing I ever heard 
of,” the British airman said to Lindbergh when they 
met. “Tell me this. Did you fly all the way by 
dead reckoning?” 

“Yes,” said Lindbergh. “I had no astronomical 
instruments and I wouldn’t know what to do with a 
sextant.” y: . ‘ 

Myron T. Herrick, American Ambassador to 
Paris, sent the following message to President 
Coolidge: 

“All France is deep in joy at Charles Lindbergh’s 
brave flight. Your message was such a worthy 
tribute. If we had deliberately sought a type to 
represent the youth, intrepid, adventure of America 
and immortal bravery of Nungesser and Coli, we 
could not have fared as well as in this boy of divine, 
ingenious, and simple courage.” 


LINDBERGH’S TIMETABLE 


FRIDAY * 

7:51 A.M.—Took off from Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, vanishing a moment later over West- 
bury, bound for Paris, 3,640 miles away. 

9:40 A. M.—Sighted at Halifax, Mass. 

12:25 P. M.—First observed over Nova Scotia, at 
Cape St. Mary, 10 miles from Meteghan, Digby 
County. 

3:30 P. M.—Sighted over St. Pierre, Miquelon. 

7:15 P. M.—Passed St. John’s, N.F., and headed 
over the Atlantic. 

SATURDAY* 

8:10 A. M.—Sighted by Dutch freighter, Hilver- 
sum, 500 miles from the Irish coast. 

1:30 P. M.—Sighted over Dingle Harbor, Kerry 
County, in southwestern Ireland. 

3:30 P. M.—Reached Cherbourg, France. 

5:21 P. M.—Landed at Le Bourget Field, at Paris. 


* All times Eastern Daylight. 
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A World Hero Arrives 


Lindbergh leaps in his aeroplane alone from New York to Paris in a day and a night, bringing to 
the Old World the greetings of youth from the New World in an epoch-making 


aerial voyage of discovery, annihilating time and space 


throng that gathered and shook the 

hand of the blonde, blue-eyed youth 
of twenty-five, who stood six feet, two 
inches above the ground, and whose full lips 
parted into a smile in response to much 
questioning, for he had little to say. At 
that time he was far from being the hero 
of the hour on the center of the stage that 
was being set for the flight to Paris, nor 
was he then the cynosure of the world’s ad- 
miring eyes. In fact he was regarded by 
some of the aviators and those in position 
to know, or thought they knew, as “The 
young flyin’ fool” from the West. 

Only a few gathered around the silver 
plane labelled “Spirit of St. Louis,” for it 
was early morning and the skies were still 
leaden. There were other planes nearby 
which were scheduled to play a more im- 
portant part in the great race, and the at- 
tention of the populace was focused on 
these. . 

These were the hurried hours of prepara- 
tion. I did not even wait for an introduction, 
but introduced myself, and shook his hand 
just to complete the round of aviators and 
the circle of greetings to them. I must con- 
fess that then there seemed but a remote 
possibility of his even getting started across 
the Atlantic. 

His mother had come from the West to bid 
him adieu without any demonstration, with- 
out any more fuss than when she kissed him 
good-bye at the depot. as he left for college. 

Captain Lindbergh stood laughing and 
chatting; there were some among those 
present who felt he would make the dash, 
and make it successfully. He had the cour- 
age and determination so necessary in a 
successful aviator, with many aerial tri- 
umphs to his credit—an almost every-day 
occurrence to him. Among his feats was his 
non-stop trip from San Diego, California, 
to St. Louis, and his jump from St. Louis 
to Roosevelt Field. 

There was not much enthusiasm displayed 
over his arrival at the flying field—not 
not much interest shown aside from his pa- 
trons and the newspapermen. As an ob- 
scure aviator-adventurer he had merely en- 
tered the lists to try for the $25,000 prize. 
It all seems so much like a dream now that I 
recall my first glimpse of Capt. Lindbergh, 
for this same young man has in a day and 
a night, leaped into world fame by this 
epochal feat, yet he was by no means among 
the most conspicuous contenders present at 
that field. 

_Lucky Lindbergh comes from one of the 
cities in Minnesota, so maligned by the 
author of “Main Street,” and his answer 
was a leap to the Boulevards of Paris and 
enduring fame. Great is the pride of the 


A T Roosevelt Field, I was among the 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


“Gopher” state which has reared such a 
hero. It makes the fame of the novelists 
of his home state pale into insignificance, 
for Lindbergh’s name will long outlive the 
authors of the “Main Street’ best sellers. 


denced when American Ambassador Her- 
rick suggested the Bellanca flight be post- 
poned after the sad fate of Nungesser and 
Coli. There was a possibility of a breach 
in the friendly relations with France. 

Can anyone peer five seconds or even a 
fraction of a second into the future? Could 
it be foreseen three days before—two days 
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Photograph from Wide World Photos 





Lindbergh and George Stumpf, representing the backers of the Ryan monoplane, the “Spirit of St. Louis,” 
talking over the last-minute details just before the start of the flight to Paris 


This intrepid descendant of the hardy 
Norsemen who braved the uncharted deep 
in the early days of discovery has inherited 
their courage and paralleled their accom- 
plishments—and the mother comes of that 
good old New England name of Lodge. 

When first he alighted at Roosevelt Field 
it was thought he had just dropped in upon 
the scene to look things over. Few believed 
he would make the trip alone. When he 
announced his intention of making the flight 
alone, wise experts shook their heads 
and whispered, “Poor d—n fool!” At-that 
time no limelight shimmered around the 
silver plane which is now enhaloed in glory. 
Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, in 334% 
hours has done more to bring France and 
the United States together and to rekindle 
that good-will that ran counter to a deep- 
seated and growing misunderstanding than 
all the skill of diplomatic experts. Interna- 
tional relations had been affected, as evi- 


before—what this world-startling feat 
would mean after its accomplishment— 
Long Island would have been so crowded as 
to have made it impossible for him to have 
started, and Paris even more, so that it 
would have been well nigh impossible for 
him to have landed. But he was gone before 
people realized it. Paraphrasing the “An- 
cient Mariner,” he was 


“Alone, alone, all, all alone 
Over the wide, wide sea.” 


Sailing through space, a mile over the 
hungry waves which probably hold the 
secret of the brave French flyers for whom 
we still hold out hope, and guided by his 
compass and his uncanny sense of direction, 
he finished the task he set out to accom- 
plish. 

Did he contemplate for a moment as he 
looked out over the dark blue waves with 
nothing in sight on the horizon but snow 
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clouds and—just dark blue waves—that 
possibly a mile below the surface swaying, 
trembling on the brink of a submarine cliff 
was the wreck of a machine in no way dif- 
ferent from his own; and perhaps strapped 
in its cockpit was another human being like 
himself who was just as full of life and 
hope only a few short days before—now the 
object of the wide-eyed curiosity of deep sea 
fishes; that a little distance away, festooned 
across the vast gorges on the floor of the 
Atlantic hung the submarine telegraph 
cable over which were being flashed at that 
very moment frantic and heart-rending 
messages concerning his fate; or further 
away over this broad expanse the body of 
another gallant comrade in glory, hanging 
by a broken steel wire stay to the wreck 


the bogs of County Kerry, he would at least 
have broken the record of Sir Arthur Brown 
and Captain Alcock, for he had accom- 
plished the flight alone. And so on, across 
England over the Channel, onto the solid 
continent of Europe itself, so close to the 
end of his journey was he that he must have 
begun to feel weary,—oh so weary !—any- 
where to lay down and stretch and sleep,— 
anywhere away from the monotonous drone 
of the motor. 

Yes, that was it,—that blazing beacon of 
light—Paris; the Eiffel Tower, the inky 
black ribbon of the Seine in contrast to the 
brilliant rows of light along the quays. The 
bridges across the river with their lights 
reflected in the stream like diamond brace- 
lets on the arm of the Queen of Cities— 











Photograph from Wide World Photos 
The “Spirit of St. Louis,” Captain Lindbergh’s monoplane, being fueled for the flight to Paris 


of a broken airplane wing, floated back and 
forth in the ocean currents, awaiting dis- 
solution. Surely at some moment—and such 
a thought only takes a moment—during the 
flight, did Lindbergh’s mind wander in the 
direction of his comrades of the air to con- 
template their glorious sacrifice. 

Physical death could mean nothing. The 
spirits of those who had gone before were 
with him. Little did the scoffers who 
sneered at the living realize how much they 
slandered the dead. “Flying fool’ indeed! 

Away back home reinforcements were at 
work—they were the prayers of the proud 
and anxious mother. The Spartan mother 
who said to her son, “Come home with your 
shield—or upon it’”—flew in spirit along- 
side him as a guiding star across the track- 
less ocean. 

What would not any one of us give for 
the thrill he must have felt when the rugged 
coast line of “ould Ireland” began to peer 
above the rim of the ocean, for very soon he 
was flying straight overhead the land of 
potatoes, pigs, potheen and “St. Pathrick.” 
Snakes alive! even if he fell into one of 





Paris—and on down, down among the 
searchlights of the flying field, landing lit- 
erally in the arms of the French people. 
The soldiers who declared “They shall not 
pass” a decade ago—and made good—failed 
this time in their attempt at guarding the 
aviation field for the crowds surged over 
the ramparts and closed in so close to the 
arriving plane, that they caused, as Cap- 
tain Lindbergh said later, “his only real 
danger throughout the voyage!” His real 
regret was that on account of the closing in 
of the crowds he found it out of the ques- 
tion to bring his plane into the hangar and 
finish the flight to the last detail. 

Such a reception cannot be described as 
enthusiastic, it was passionate,—the only 
way the French people could greet—passion- 
ately. The first no-stop aeroplane to greet 
the French people, the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
carried the name of the patron Saint be- 
loved of France. 

The manner in which Lindbergh attrib- 
uted life and human intelligence to his air- 
plane illustrates both his cheery boyishness 
and his vivid imagination. One can fancy 


— 


him talking to it in the long night while 
watching the clock in the lower right hand 
corner ticking off the precious moments, in 
a whimsically earnest way when he en- 
countered rain and sleet in the evening soon 
after clearing Newfoundland, up to which 
time “we” had been favored with good 
weather. 

“This isn’t so nice, Pard” he might have 
said to his ship, when he found it running 
into rain that soon turned to sleet, as he 
entered the iceberg region. “They said we 
would have good weather along here, but if 
this is what they call good, I can’t say much 
for their judgment. It is what I would call] 
bad weather, very bad in fact; that sleet, 
especially. That sure is bad medicine, as 
‘Pards’ say out in Montana. It wouldn’t take 
a whole lot of that to wreck our wings and 
force us down. And if we were forced down 
now, we would get all wet. Darned wet, if 
you ask me. So the thing to do is not to 
be forced down, what? . . I thought you 
would agree with me. 

“And we are not going to turn back 
either, are we? We are almost half way to 
Paris now and it is not much farther one 
way than it is the other. And nobody ever 
got anywhere by doubling on his trail. So 
we had better keep right on the way we are 
headed, don’t you think? . . That’s right. 
So long as we both feel the same about it 
we must be right. You’re a good scout, 
Pard, and you are behaving beautifully. 
But I don’t like this sleet. Let’s go down 
and take a look to see what the weather is 
like at water level, or thereabouts.” 

So he descended until he was only ten 
feet above the surface of the sea. The visi- 
bility there was a little better but the rain 
was still pelting down, and some sleet with 
it, and there was danger of running full tilt 
into an iceberg, several of which had been 
sighted. 

“Not so good,” he remarked to his plane. 
“Let’s see if we can get above this storm.” 
So he depressed his alerions and climbed to 
a height of 10,000 feet. “A little better up 
here,” he commented, “but not a whole lot. 
Still thick and rainy and sleety, but if we 
go any higher we will run into more sleet 
because it will be colder. And up here we 
won’t slam into any old iceberg, anyway. 
They are bum things to hit, those icebergs; 
no give to them at all. If we hit one of 
them it would pile us up so badly that we 
probably wouldn’t get home, nor to Paris. 
So we will just keep away from them by 
staying up here. 

“Our motor is running sweetly, just like 
a watch. We don’t have to worry about 
that. That man Lawrence (Chas. L. Law- 
rence, president of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, who developed the Whirlwind 
Motor), sure is motor-wise and a man to 
tie to. Another youngster, too. Some kid 
outfit, we’ve got. But not a kidding one. 
Very much of a serious one, right now, with 
this rain and sleet and fog sticking around. 
But not serious enough to buffalo us, is it, 
Pard?” 

So “we” sailed on through the long 
night, at an average speed of 113 miles an 
hour. With daylight the weather improved 
and soon the sun was shining and the way 
was clear. Soon after noon “we” sighted 
a fleet of fishing boats and Lindbergh 
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dropped down and skimmed over them, so 
close that some of the men ducked for fear 
of being struck. As the airship passed over 
them Lindbergh stuck his head out of the 
window and laughingly inquired if he was 
on the right road to Ireland. It was im- 
possible for them to hear him, of course, 
over the roar of his motor, and he knew 
they couldn’t. That was just boyish en- 
thusiasm. 

Three hours later he saw a rocky coast 
looming up ahead and, though he never had 
been there, he recognized it as Ireland, from 
his study of the topography of the coun- 
tries over which he expected to fly. And, 
to show the thoroughness of all of his prep- 
arations and the care with which he had 
studied the maps, he recognized, from the 
nature of the coastline, that he was not 
more than three miles away from the point 
for which he had headed when he left Roose- 
velt Field. That was a striking evidence of 
the efficiency and accuracy of his earth in- 
ductor compass, which was the only Ameri- 
can invention among all of the technical 
instruments with which his ship was 
equipped, and the one of the greatest value 
to him. 

After that it was plain sailing, with 
nothing to think twice about. He flew low 
over Ireland, out of respect for the Irish 
and to give them a chance to report him 
so the word could be flashed back to New 
York and his friends would know he was 
running right on schedule, like a limited 
railroad train. For the same reason he 
flew low over England, but he had come out 
of the west so unexpectedly soon and was 
flying so fast that before the Royal Aero 
Squadron could send up a fleet of planes to 
escort him to France, as had been planned, 
he was out of sight. He climbed a bit, 
crossing the English Channel, possibly to 
avoid distracting the attention of any peo- 
ple who might be trying to swim it, and 
then came down low again over Cherbourg. 
There he picked up the Seine and followed 
it to Paris. 

Forty or fifty miles away he made out the 
rockets that were being sent up from the 
airfield to guide him and soon afterward 
he raised the perpendicular shaft of light 
that was the Eiffel Tower. He circled the 
city and then, after making sure that the 
brilliantly lighted field over which he had 
passed was Le Bourget (the flying field at 
which he was to land), he dropped down 
and gently came back to earth, as far as 
possible from the great throng that had 
assembled to meet him and which he made 
out as he neared the ground. He had in- 
tended to taxi up to the hangars, but when 
he saw the immense crowd of people rush- 
ing toward him he shut off his motor to 
avoid injuring any of them with his pro- 
peller. 

* * * 

France received him with open arms. 
Paris had never before extended to any man 
of any nation such a wildly enthusiastic 
reception, and instead of diminishing after 
the first astounding outburst, it grew in 
its intensity the next day and the next. At 
the flying field he was dragged from his 
ship and hoisted to the shoulders of as many 
of his excited admirers as could get their 
hands on him, and it was with the greatest 





difficulty that a squad of soldiers rescued 
him and escorted him to the officers’ quar- 
ters, which were, in turn, so violently be- 
sieged that it was some time before the 
troops could open a path to the automobile 
in which Ambassador Herrick took him to 
the American Embassy, where he was made 
at home. 


The welcome of the French was rendered 
the warmer for the reason that it repre- 
sented their reaction from the sorrow over 
the fate which is now believed to have cer- 
tainly befallen their own heroes, Nungesser 
and Coli. It broke all bounds and smashed 








name his ship bears is the name of one of 
their revered saints. To them he is a demi- 
god. In all of the colorful and richly ro- 
mantic history of Paris no man who has 
ever visited the city has been so feted and 
courted, so admired and idolized, or so 
highly honored by all classes as this un- 
assuming American hero. 


The mother of Charles Nungesser clasped 
Charles Lindbergh to her bosom when the 
victor in the race her own boy so courage- 
ously undertook called on her. 

“T wanted to make my first call on the 
mother of my valiant friend, Capt. Nun- 
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Loading the Lindbergh monoplane the “ Spirit of St. Louis” with supplies just before the start of the flight 
to Paris 


all precedents. The French government 
broke all records by conferring on Captain 
Lindbergh the decoration of Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor within about forty 
hours after his dramatic arrival. Foreign 
Minister Briand ordered the Stars and 
Stripes hoisted over the Foreign Office, an 
honor which ordinarily is paid only to visit- 
ing royalty or the President of another re- 
public, and the Chamber of Deputies 
promptly arranged to pay him an equally 
distinguished honor by entertaining him at 
luncheon. 

The French love dramatics in all things, 
and the manner of Lindbergh’s arrival 
realized their wildest dreams. But aside 
from that he has been a natural, quiet, mod- 
est and wholly unaffected American boy. 
Yet everything he has said and done has 
appealed strongly to the French people. 
They regarded it as a good omen that the 


gesser,” Lindbergh said haltingly, twisting 
his hat in his hands. “I knew Charles in 
New York and admired his courage. I still 
have hope for him. I ask you to have con- 
fidence that he will yet be found—my own 
mother had confidence that I would be safe 
at the end of my journey.” 

They then embraced. 

Mme. Nungesser, receiving her son’s 
namesake in the same dining room where 
she had had her last meal with her lost one, 
replied: “I am a mother—that is all. I 
have not lost hope of seeing my son again. 
My heart knows how to support suffering 
and anxieties.” 

Thereupon Mme. Nungesser’s voice broke. 
She sobbed how sorry she was she could not 
be at Le Bourget last night to welcome and 
see her boy’s comrade of the air descend in 
triumph. He confusedly tried to comfort 
her, but was unable to reply—simply 
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THE HERO OF THE HOUR WITH AMBASSADOR HERRICK 


Paris, France.—Captain Charles A. Lindbergh (left), whose daring achievement of accomplishing the first 
non-stop New York to Paris flight thrilled the world, is felicitated by Myron T. Herrick, the United States 


Ambassador to France. 


This photo was taken in Paris Sunday, then flown to London, from where it was 


sent by radio to New York 


hugged her, as he might his own mother in 
Detroit. 

When Lindbergh left, his blue eyes, still 
tired from the strain of his momentous trip, 
were dimmed with tears. 

Great achievements are no longer meas- 
ured by financial outlay. The total cost of 
the “Spirit of St. Louis,” the monoplane 
with which Lindbergh bridged the chasm, 
was about $13,000. The instruments and 
motor cost $6,900, and the plane, excluding 
the instruments and engine, $6,000. It was 
completed in sixty days, under the direction 
of one man, who made all the tests and cal- 
culated'on a long-distance flight, with Aus- 
tralia as a possible terminal for a long dis- 
tance, non-stop flight. 

* * * 

The National Geographic Society have 
issued a statement that explains the reason 
for Lindbergh flying North to find the 
quickest route to Europe. 

“Aviation is educating the general public 
in the significance of the ‘great circle line,’ 
a potent fact to mariners, and a significant 
force in making history and laying down 
the major trade routes of the world. 

“To non-seafaring folk, it is rather a 
surprise to note that the shortest course 
from New York to Liverpool lies across New 
England and Canada, west of Nova Scotia, 
and through inland Newfoundland. Ships 
cannot sail over land, but they do veer as far 
north as the double obstacle of land and ice- 
bergs will permit. 

“The reason for this, technically stated, 
is that in the higher latitudes the shortest 
distance between two points, because of the 
earth’s curvature, is not on the east and 
west parallel, but on the are of a circle 
which would divide the earth in two equal 


parts and pass through the points in ques- 
tion (a great circle). 

“A far simpler way to prove this is to 
take a piece of string and apply it to a 
globe. That piece of string will reveal more 
amazing facts about oceanic commerce than 
volumes of trade statistics. 


“Look at the map of the world, and it 
seems as if Lindbergh’s shortest course 
would be to fly out in an easterly direction 
from New York and past the Azores. 

“Again apply your string to a globe and 
you will find that the flying distance from 
New York to Paris, via the Azores, would 
be 4,107 statute miles, whereas a course 
outlined by’a string stretched tautly from 
New York to Paris across New England, 
Canada and Newfoundland, and south of 
Ireland, the way Lindbergh flew, would be 
3,633 statute miles. Lindbergh flew that 
way to save 473 miles.” 

* * *% 

Amid the downpour of rain and through 
streets of running water, I made the pil- 
grimage to Roosevelt Field on the Monday 
morning following the Friday flight. Some- 
how I felt that this area of ground had al- 
ready become a shrine of historic human 
achievement. On the second day after the 
intrepid young hero, Lindbergh, had 
launched his monoplane from this spot he 
was in Paris. He had not only spanned the 
ocean, but the Continent as well. The old 
hangar seemed lonesome; the oil-covered 
and begrimed floor; the work-bench with 
the tools; the oil cans; the patterns hang- 
ing on the wall were the surroundings in 
which the “Spirit of St. Louis” had rested 
the night before the flight. 

At his hotel in Garden City, “Lindy,” as 
the newspaper boys call him, was restless. 
They said he slept until two o’clock, but no 
one saw his eyes close. He played with the 
kitten and then went across to the hangar 
on Curtiss Field and gave the orders as 
quietly as if he were asking for a glass of 
milk—“bring her out!” He had been feted 

Continued on page 443 
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LINDBERGH TAKES OFF FOR PARIS! 
With a whirr of his stout engine, “Lucky” Lindbergh, young air mail pilot, took off from Curtiss Field 


bound across the wastes of the Atlantic to his far distant goal of Paris. 


Photo shows Captain Lindbergh 


getting into his flying togs just before the start of the perilous flight 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


FFICIAL Washington has been more 
concerned during the past month in re- 
lieving the distress following the Mis- 
sissippi floods,—the most disastrous 
in the recorded history of the “Father 
of Waters’”—than in disarmament or 
other world affairs. The call of dis- 
tress, whether at home or abroad, ever 
finds a sympathetic response at Wash- 
ington as well as from the country at 
large. Whatever man or party may 

be in power, there is only one thing to do when 
the call comes. A great disaster makes the whole 
world kin. 

* * * 


HE fate of Aviator Nungesser, the great 
French Ace, and his flying mate, Coli, also 
evoked the sympathetic attention of the Chief 
Executive, as well as every American who was 
hoping and praying for the safety of the daring 
French aviators. The French must surely under- 
stand that the whole American people were pull- 
ing for the success of this daring enterprise on 
the part of their flying heroes. The little feeling 
that seemed to crop out on the part of some of the 
French people had no basis whatever in the atti- 
tude of America. No doubt, it was the great dis- 
appointment in their failure and the flood of sor- 
row over their loss that caused their momentary 
reflection on the good-will of the well-wishers on 
this side of the treacherous Atlantic. 
And then came Lindbergh! 


* * * 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE in his speech before 
the meeting of the American Medical Associ- 

ation complimented, in his usual graceful style, 
the medical profession on its contribution to the 
welfare of humanity. He expressed himself in 
the belief that the world is depending largely on 
the members of the medical profession to bring 
about a physical, mental and spiritual regenera- 
tion of the world, “when not force but reason will 
hold universal sway.” 

Continuing this thought, the President added: - Se ates 2 

“Somewhere in human nature there is still a z ; 
structural weakness. We do not do as well as we > 
know. We make many a we enact 
ma i $s acti - ; 
ate eae eainechte ane Fae President and Mrs. Coolidge, who, like 110,000,000 other Americans, have 
which are theoretically above criticism, but they been thrilled by Captain Lindbergh's epochal feat, will congratulate him 
do not come into full observance and effect.” upon his return to his native country 
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President Coolidge predicted an era of “right living 
and right thinking, of good will, and of peace, in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the Great Physician,” and 
asserted that “if humanity could be brought to a state 
of physical well-being, many of our social problems would 
disappear.” 

“If we could effectively rid our systems of poison,” he 
added, “‘not only would our bodily vigor be strengthened 
but our vision would be clearer, our judgment more ac- 
curate, and our moral power increased.” 

The president mentioned the spread of co-operation and 
tolerance in the medical profession and gave assurance 
that the government—National, State and Municipal— 


Victor M. Cutter, 
President 

of the 

United Fruit 
Company 


regarded the preservation of health and the conservation 
of life as in part public functions. 

“The human race is by no means young,” he said. 
has reached a state of maturity. It is the interior of a 
very wide experience. It has located a great many fixed 
stars in the firmament of truth.” 

* * os 


T augurs well when Mr. Victor M. Cutter, President of 
the United Fruit Company, devotes his time and en- 
ergy to advising officials and the people of the nation con- 
cerning conditions in South America. Addressing the 
United States Chamber of Commerce at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building at Washington in May, he gave a 
vivid and impressive picture of the situation in South 
and Central America, which was a startling revelation 
of the growth of trade with our sister Republics of South 
and Central America. 

President Cutter hails from New England and as he has 
been identified with the United Fruit Company for 25 
years, he is somewhat conversant with its affairs; and he 
also has been an all-important factor in the development 
of foreign trade with the Southern Republics. The con- 
ference between President Coolidge and Mr. Cutter indi- 
cated that they have a subject in common to discuss, 
which they did with keen interest. 

Mr. Cutter, in a sense, is an explorer. He spent the 
larger part of his life from early manhood in the Central 
American and South American countries, inspired by 
the true spirit of exploration and constant development, 
which is the keynote of the forward development of the 
United Fruit Company, that was originally formed in 
New England by a Cape Cod sea captain. It has done 


“Tt 


more for trade between the United States and Central 
America than all other agencies combined. They have 
given the tropical banana to even the humblest citizen 
for every meal and have added untold millions to the 
wealth of the countries producing bananas. 

President Coolidge’s speech was a most comprehensive 
utterance, and Mr. Cutter’s analysis from first hand ex- 
periences was regarded as one of the most interesting 
addresses of a memorable convention, which marks the 
beginning of an expanding and closer trade relationship 
to the South. Mr. Cutter discussed the development of 
the two Americas’ relations for the past twenty years and 
—— economic situation in the United States. He 
said: 


There has been greater economic development in the last twenty 
years than in all the previous history of our country. Production 
methods have been solved so that for the first time we have a sur- 
plus of agricultural products, as well as tremendous manufac- 
turing power and a surplus of manufactured goods. We have be- 
come a creditor nation and have a vast surplus, not only of gold, 
but of banking capital, seeking investment. 


The speaker analysed the present economical situation 
in South America and indicated in a concise way that 
Southern American trade is what the United States 
needs. Continuing he said: 


We need all of the products which South America can furnish— 
rubber, nitrates, coffee, sugar, hard woods, tropical fruits, hides, 
wool and many others. We need markets for our manufactured 
goods, machinery, and especially for our banking capital. 


Like the able executive that he is, Mr. Cutter looks on 
both sides of the question and treats both fairly, and his 
conclusions are most optimistic, with reference to the 
situation. Speaking the Spanish language fluently, he 
understood how to vividly summarize what would hinder 
this trade between the United States and South America. 


Self-seeking politicians, propagandists, and other pernicious 
persons by their baseless chatter balk our efforts to establish a 
great and mutually advantageous trade which will be followed by 
educational, social, and cultural contacts, with the resulting har- 
mony which we all desire. 


In outlining what Governments can do in helping to 
increase the growing trade of the South, he commented 
vigorously : 


Trade does not follow political boundaries, but is governed by 
economic needs. The United States government has repeatedly 
stated that its aims are not imperialistic, and it is certain that the 
people of this great country have no designs upon their neighbors 
to the south. 

All the governments can greatly aid businessmen by simplifica- 
tion and unification of shipping, harbor, and pilot requirements; 
simplification of customs and tariff requirements; extension of 
postal, cable, and wireless communications; and all other proper 
functions of government. 


In pointing out a policy of the future, he emphasized 
the necessity of the United States having nothing short 
of its best diplomatic representation in South America. 


The most important step that can be taken is to appoint the 
ablest men and to change the mental attitude of some of the pres- 
ent diplomats in South and North America. At the present time 
a number of consular and diplomatic officers appointed between 
the American republics consider their work in North or South 
America only as a stepping stone to a bright and merry social life 
in the older capitals of Europe. The positions of honor and the 
goal of —— careers for our ablest men should be appoint- 
ments as between the various American republics where there is 
the greatest need for closer economic and cultural understanding. 
The diplomatic butterflies might well be allowed to flit to the social 
centers. 


In his conclusion Mr. Cutter was nothing short of elo- 
quent and expressed in business-like terms his summary. 


There will indeed be a new era of business in the Western Hem- 
isphere. The day of ruthless monopoly and the predatory business 
man is past. We have begun in both North and South America 
an era of business understanding, which always precedes social, 
political and cultural harmony. Business men of integrity will 
unite to bring about the greatest progress ever made in any era, 
which will give to North and South America—the whole Western 
- gen 5 gl industrial, economic, and cultural leadership of 
the world. 
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How J. C. Penney Makes a Principle Work 


The home for aged ministers and their wives dedicated. The Penney-Gwinn Farm project in 


Florida, the stock farms in Dutchess County. Story of the magic success of his chain 


Cash Penney, I could not recall the 
time when I did not know him. Pos- 
sessed of a quiet, modest, yet all-pervasive 
personality, I was impressed with the fact 
that he was always thinking more of others 
than himself. 

We were chatting in his winter home at 
Miami, through which the hurricane had 
so recently passed. All around were evi- 
dences of the havoc which had been 
wrought; the bower of Royal palms, shrub- 
bery and flowers, which had contributed to 
make it a “Home Beautiful” of Florida, now 
reflected shadows of desolation. Even the 
beautiful organ, of which Mr. Penney is 
very fond, was dismantled, and awaiting re- 
pairs. Yet, here was a man unperturbed and 
reconciled to things as they are, radiating 
faith and hopefulness, indicative of a quiet 
strength ready to cope with any situation. 


A modest sentence here and there in re- 
ply to direct inquiries gave me the mosaic 
which to me constitutes the biographic pic- 
ture of one of the most outstanding and 
wholesome personalities of his time. 


With a reminiscent glow in his eyes, he 
spoke very tenderly of his father and 
mother and of the little farm house just 
outside of Hamilton, Missouri, where he 
was born September 16, 1875. 

Soon after the birth of the son to bear his 
name, Rev. James C. Penney, the farmer 
Baptist minister, and his wife decided to 
move to town in order to give all the chil- 
dren the benefit of a high school education. 
The family was brought up according to 
the strict tenets of the Christian faith and 
James C. Penney, Jr., learned early in life 
the necessity of labor as the basis for a 
real education, and was taught the real no- 
bility of toil. He was barely nine years old 
when it was very clearly demonstrated to 
him that he must start and buy his own 
clothes. 

To finance this necessity, he started with 
the purchase of a Berkshire pig, using his 
play hours to gather provender from all the 
neighbors about to feed his new and lowly 
investment. He later “turned” his first in- 
vestment and purchased more hogs, con- 
tinuing to forage into neighboring territory 
tor their upkeep. His energies in gather- 
ing “slops” compelled his father to insist 
that he give up this form of livelihood to 
protect the neighborhood from the expand- 
ing numbers of pigs—for pigs was pigs 
with the ambitious youngster. 

During the years which followed, young 
Penney spent his spare time, on Saturdays, 
holidays and also his summer vacations on 
his father’s farm, where beef cattle and 
draft horses were fattened for the market. 


FP'ces the moment I first met James 


of stores marked a principle of partnership and the practical purpose of co-operation 


By THE EDITOR 


This, without doubt, gave him the incentive 
that later culminated in his now famous 
“Emmadine Farm” in Dutchess County, 
New York, which has produced the finest 
Guernsey cattle in the world—‘“Foremost,” 
“Resolute,” and “Valor,” not to mention the 





J. C. Penney, the Benefactor 


famous prize milch cows “Mixter May 
Princess,” “Rockingham Maid” and “Mixter 
Faithful”—names that have made world 
history for Guernsey cattle and which are 
not even surpassed by the records of the 
herds of the famous island from whence 
came the noble breed of bovine. 

At eighteen, the young lad found that he 
had $282.00 saved. Having been tested in 
every detail of farm work, he had convinced 
himself that it was not a profitable business. 
Much as he wanted to go up to the Chicago 
Exposition at this time to see the Fat Stock 
Show, he decided to forego it, for other 
plans were maturing in his mind. Ever 
since he had bought and sold the Berkshire 
pig at a profit he had felt the lure of trad- 
ing. Several of his chums were clerks in 
stores and the idea of trying his hand at 
storekeeping, regardless of immediate finan- 
cial returns, drew him strongly. When he 
started as a clerk, he earned during his first 
month $2.27, but he determined to go 








through until his name was on the sign over 
some store. The following year found him 
drawing $16.66 2/3 a month, a magnificent 
total of $200 for the year’s hard labor. 

To him the all-important fact was that 
he now knew a store from cellar to attic; 
not a single detail of the routine was un- 
known to him. The succeeding year his 
salary was increased to $300.00, but his 
health had meanwhile broken down and he 
was forced to leave his work upon the ad- 
vice of his family and the old country doc- 
tor, who told him that he must never again 
undertake such confining work as “keeping 
store.” He traveled west trying out vari- 
ous occupations, but the call of merchan- 
dising persisted. 

He took a position with a Denver dry 
goods firm at a salary of $6.00 per week, 
but this was hardly enough to keep body 
and soul together, and he decided to in- 
vest the small savings which he had 
brought West with him, in a butcher busi- 
ness in Longmont, Colorado. This busi- 
ness proved a failure but reveals an out- 
standing incident in the life-story of a 
successful career. Mr. Penney was told 
by the butcher in charge that if he wished 
to retain the trade of the leading 
hotel of the town that he would be re- 
quired to furnish the chef a bottle of 
liquor each week. He purchased the bot- 
tle of whiskey. : 


“A strange feeling came over me,” said 
Mr. Penney, “and I asked myself the ques- 
tion, ‘What would my father say?’ It was 
not necessary for me to ask myself the 
question. I knew. I then and there set- 
tled the problem once and for all, and told 
the butcher that I had bought the last 
bottle of whiskey for him or for anyone 
else. I not only lost the hotel business, 
but failed in business as well.” 

If Mr. Penney had not decided as he 
did, he might have been a _ successful 
butcher, but the inspiring story of a life’s 
achievement and a great mercantile organ- 
ization could not have been written. 

From Longmont Mr. Penney went to 
Evanston, Wyoming, where he secured a 
position with Johnson and Callahan at a 
salary of $50 a month. These men at the 
time owned half a dozen of what were 
known as the “Golden Rule” stores. At 
the end of three years’ time Mr. Penney 
was drawing $90 a month, without even an 
intimation of being made a partner in the 
new store which was to be started in 
Kemmerer, Wyoming. Offered a one-third 
interest in this store by his employers, 
Johnson and Callahan, he opened his first 
store in Kemmerer, on a side street, de- 
termined to do a cash business in a town 
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of one thousand people who had been ac- 
customed to extended credit. 

In Mr. Penney’s own words the story 
continues as graphic as a romance: “The 
fact that I was given an opportunity to 





sales that first year were $29,000, despite 
the fact that it was not located on “Main 
Street.” 

Then came the plans, figured and de- 


vised on wrapping paper, to open another 








Interior of the new church recently dedicated at the J. C. Penney memorial village where_retired 
ministers and the people of the Penney-Gwinn farms community worship 


acquire a one-third interest in the Kem- 
merer store fired my soul with ambition. 
Placing responsibility on my shoulders, 
expecting of me results, brought out the 
very best that there was in me. It was 
here that I had the inspiration for a chain 
of stores, and worked out the principle of 
co-operative ownership.” 
* * x 

It was in the Kemmerer store that Mr. 
Penney engaged Mr. Earl C. Sams, the 
young farmer lad from Kansas who is now 


Inside of the Chapel at the dedication hour 


President of the Company. Mr. Penney 
then and there utilized for the first time 
his uncanny knack of judging men, their 
aptitudes and capabilities, a gift to which 
is attributed a large part of his success. 
The business flourished, and the gross 


store in a neighboring town. Earl Sams 
was put in charge on a one-third interest 
basis, on the condition that he would con- 
tinue the chain by training another young 
man and sending him out when ready to 
open up another store on the same plan. 
As the stores were opened up each man 
in charge began with a one-third interest 
in the venture. This one-third investment 
provided him with a service for co-opera- 
tive buying, fortifying him against over- 
stocking and the losses it so often entails 
in individual enterprises. 
* * * 

Beginning in 1907 as a clerk in the in- 
itial store at Kemmerer, with Mr. Penney, 
Mr. Earl Sams was sent in 1908 to Cum- 
berland, Wyoming, to manage the store 
without any interest in the business. In 
1909 Mr. Sams opened a store at Eureka 
and was given a one-third interest. In 
1910 he again opened a store at Price, 
Utah, with Mr. Thompson, whom he had 
trained in Eureka as manager. In the 
course of two years, Mr. Thompson opened 
a store at Aguilar, Colorado, with one- 
third interest. When he had accumulated 
sufficient capital he opened a store in Ala- 
mosa, Colorado. In the next store 
launched by Mr. Thompson, it will be 
noted Mr. Penney had no interest in the 
business, but continued to make the pur- 
chases for the stores on a basis that en- 
suréd co-operative profit. 

This same process has been continued 
ever since. For instance, the man who 


followed Mr. Sams in Cumberland, the fol- 
lowing year opened up a store which be- 
came another string of stores, so that to- 
day, with Kemmerer and Cumberland as 
the center, the picture is indicated in the 
following diagram, which represents al] 
the trunk lines. From these centers dur- 
ing all of these years there have been 
other lines of stores started from these 
trunk lines, now approximately nine hun- 
dred, making it a sort of endless chain 
of good merchandising, limited only by 
the ability to secure and train the right 
man-power in management. 

By this simple method of equitable frac- 
tions, J. C. Penney developed a system of 
“working partnership” with hundreds of 
young men who had proven worthy and 
capable of assuming responsibility, on the 
principle “that it is better to own one-third 
of a successful business than two-thirds of 
one that fails.” The corner stone of the 
system was the dynamic directing genius of 
James C. Penney, passed on to his trained 
associates, which gave to each new store 
the firmly entrenched cumulative credit and 
experience that enabled them to buy goods 
at low figures. All they had to do was to 
sell the goods and get the cash. The values 
they were able to offer naturally attracted 
the trade even to the side street locations, 
eliminating the usual burden of overhead 
and the lack of credit, which accounts for 
two-thirds of the mercantile failures of the 
United States. 

This continuous chain of partnership has 
evolved into the J. C. Penney Corporation, 
with headquarters on 34th Street, New 
York City. Nearly 900 stores have been 
established throughout the country, in 46 
states, all conceived with the idea that 
“preparation wins.” As Mr. Penney re- 
marks: 

“A man must know everything about his 
own business. He must know a little more 
than anyone else knows about it.” 

His philosophy is the conviction that: 
“After all, we find what we are looking for, 
and accomplish what we are prepared to 
achieve’”’—the simple philosophy of the Pen- 
ney logic. He continued reflectively: 

“Real growth is never attained by mere 
chance, but is the result of forces working 





A diagram showing how the Penney Stores 
radiated from the parent stores at Kemmerer 
and Cumberland, Wyoming 


together. The only luck one is justified in 
expecting is that which springs from hard 
work, persistent effort and dogged determ!- 
nation.” 

Now comes a glimpse of the foundation 
of the Penney enterprises: 
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“Honesty is the first principle, and from 
honesty is born the confidence which is the 
basis of all business, stability, efficiency and 
progress. Confidence creates the spirit of 
the organization—the morale which binds 
each individual effort into a harmonious 
whole.” 

As I listened I commented inwardly that 
here surely was “a man who had builded his 
house upon a rock,” for the one thing that 
ever endures is honor. 

The new eighteen-story headquarters 
building of the J. C. Penney Company in 
New York City adjoins that thorax of 
metropolitan traffic, the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion on 33rd Street. Eighteen stories tell 
the romance of merchandise moving with 
the precision of a clock. 

I had the privilege of making the rounds 
of the upper stories with Mr. Penney, 
which revealed a model business home. 
One floor is devoted to well-arranged ex- 
ecutive offices; another to the cafeteria 
restaurant, rest-rooms, clinic and two 
large club rooms, one for men and one 
for women, with a large assembly room, 
where they were holding a function cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the business. 

There was the busy postoffice, handling 
the invoices, records and correspondence 
from headquarters, going to nearly nine 
hundred stores in the forty-six states. The 
accounting room is a marvel, carrying on 
all the records of nine hundred stores, with 
a small group of people operating the latest 
and most efficient accounting and tabulating 
devices. 

Looking out of the windows I viewed the 
historic and majestic Hudson, where Rob- 
ert Fulton revolutionized transportation 
in his steamboat, “The Clermont.” It 
must often awaken contrasting memories 
when Mr. Penney looks out of his window 
upon this seething vortex of America and 
compares it with boyhood conditions in 
Hamilton, Missouri, and the ranch farms 
of Kemmerer, Wyoming. 

Contrast this efficient system which in- 
sures accuracy and economy and which re- 
lieves the manager of every store of those 
wearisome, harrassing details that have 
caused many a man to fail in business un- 
der the old-time methods, which Mr. Pen- 
ney so well understood. The Penney Com- 
pany manager is now able to concentrate 
on the one essential of moving goods and 
building trade. Think of the method of 
doing up twenty pounds of sugar in brown 
paper and figuring on the bundle, with a 
stub pencil, how much was covered in the 
merchandise after the butter and eggs 
were traded in. Young Penney observed 
all this in Hamilton, Missouri, and it is 
not strange that some of the boys from 
the old home town, who used to haunt the 
same old “swimming hole” and the same 
playgrounds there, are now associated 
with Mr. Penney in business. 

I enjoyed a peep here and there at the 
office committees hard at work on the 
problems that come to them, for there are 
problems even in the Penney Company. I 
Saw groups of vigorous, clean-cut young 
men working together on a common prob- 
lem. What impressed me most was the 
virility and impressive ability of the men 


in the organization. Some looked as though 
they might have followed the plow in boy- 
hood, for it was evident that a large num- 
ber have come from the country and the 
small towns, which indicates that the in- 
herent trading spirit of the old Yankee 
farmer is flowering in the younger genera- 
tions of business men. Coming from the 
soil, so to speak, they know what the soil 
will produce, and what is needed to add to 
the substantialities and real necessities of 
life. The buyers buy well so that the man- 


dividuals and enterprises whose object is 
to help and better the conditions of man- 
kind. A record of these gifts would show 
the same practical business efficiency in giv- 
ing as well as gaining wealth—for the 
“hand must be opened to give as well as to 
receive.” 

After he had spent a number of winters in 
Florida, Mr. Penney’s attention was called, 
in 1926, to a tract of land consisting of 
120,000 acres near Green Cove Springs, 
Florida, which had long been popular as a 


Headquarters of 
the J. C. Penney 
Corporation, 
New York 





















































agers can always find goods adapted to 
their trade in all sections of the country. 

The executives’ conferences held in this 
building are snappy, businesslike, driving 
straight at the matters in hand; all proc- 
esses in the building are adopted with the 
idea of conserving human energy and pro- 
viding for all the comforts in a workaday 
world, shared alike by all. 

In this, as in other business organizations 
today, are found the nimble, deft fingers of 
a corp of women, whose patience and whose 
quick perception of business is playing a 
very important factor in the economic struc- 
ture of today. 

Viewing the headquarters at 34th Street 
reminded me of the question of the little 
girl from Baker, Oregon: “Is that really 
where our Penney store came from?” 

A glance at the map of the United 
States, from the topmost part of Maine to 
the furthermost northwestern part of 
Washington, to the very tip of Texas, even 
south of Cape Sable, Florida, to the Cana- 
dian border line, the Midwest, and the 
Great Lakes, indicates why the young 
American should not overlook studying 
his geography lesson. Was it not the young 
Napoleon who said that his ambitions 
would have been of no avail without the 
study and the knowledge of maps? 

Every year of his life has seen James C. 
Penney giving liberally of his wealth to in- 








summer resort in the Peninsular State. It 
had been a favorite haunt of P. T. Barnum 
—‘“the greatest on earth’—who said that 
the one regret of his life was that he had 
to leave the sunny days at Green Cove 
Springs to return north and open his circus 
season. Under a bower of water oak trees, 
with Spanish moss dipping low from the 
branches, runs the spring from which the 
city gets its name. It flows the year round 
with an even temperature of 70 degrees— 
and is noted for the highly medicinal quali- 
ties of its sulphur-smelling waters. A few 
miles distant along the road is located the 
J. C. Penney-Gwinn tract. The timber had 
already been cut from this land years ago in 
an ill-fated attempt to develop a farming 
community which had seemingly failed be- 
cause it disregarded basic information tests 
and business principles. 

When Mr. Penney first visited the vast 
stretch of cleared land he found out, by 
most exacting tests, what products the soil 
had produced and what could be grown. 
He had a vision of dividing it into 20-acre 
tracts, each tract provided with a small, 
but adequate house set off by attractive 
surroundings. His own experience had con- 
vinced him that farming could be made 
profitable here if successful business meth- 
ods were applied and carried out. 

How this vision was actually realized con- 
tains a story in itself which may some day 
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be written large in the annals of farm his- 
tory. 

Among the early associates of Mr. Pen- 
ney Was a young lawyer—Ralph Gwinn, 
from Indiana—counsel for the J. C. Penney 
Company. With him, Mr. Penney worked out 
plans for the farm project which resulted 
in the J. C. Penney-Gwinn Corporation 
farms, controlling the Penney-Gwinn Insti- 
tute of Applied Agriculture. This institute 
is situated right in the heart of this farm- 
ing center and it offers a two years’ course 
in both practical and theoretical training in 
agriculture and home-making for men and 
women. Applicants may come from any 
state in the Union and be of any religious 
faith. The fees are so small and the oppor- 


farmer, once his farm is paid for, is an en- 
tirely independent owner, and subject to no 
control of any sort by the Penney-Gwinn 
Corporation. 

Knowing that I could find out more about 
my host from some one other than himself, 
I ventured to talk with one who has been 
associated with him for more than twenty 
years. “To what rules do you attribute the 
extraordinary success of everything his 
hand has touched?” I asked. Mr. Earl 
Sams’ answer was instantaneous. 

“The outstanding fact about it all is that 
in the conception of all his enterprises Mr. 
Penney has not sought primarily his own 
personal success or his own gain. His has 
been rather the application of the principle 





Anniversary Display at Jamestown, North Dakota, trimmed by C.C. Prinsen and T. G. Schmidt 


tunities for self-help so great, that it is 
possible to enter the course with a resource 
as small as $50.00 upon which to draw. 
When I first visited this farm community 
in company with the man who had spon- 
sored it, I marveled as I looked upon the 
well-ordered result of this practical genius 
for leadership. Here were farms all fenced. 
It seemed like a landscape in the middle 
west; farm houses dotted the green fields; 
dairies in profitable operation; large poultry 
farms; a country store run on the Penney 
plan; flowers, grape arbors; great fields of 
potatoes, carrots, onions, turnips—fruit and 
vegetables of every description—one of the 
most impressive sights, of all Florida, for 
here were the bees and the cows and it was 
surely, “a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” Here was farming on a practical 
business-like basis and brought up to a 
scientific level; everything running along 
standard lines and on scientifically proven 
and sound economic principles. Three crops 
are possible, on the same ground. All this, 
because J. C. Penney chose to go “partner 
with the farmer,” just as he had chosen to 
go partner with his store managers, many 
of whom are wealthy men. The cases are 
not entirely analagous, however, for the 
reason that the managers of the stores are 
never more than part owners, while the 


which sought to do the greatest good to the 
greatest number. During a quarter of a 
century the growth of his business life has 
been a natural one and always in line with 
gradual development. It is the application 
of the great principle of man development 
and man building in relation to a specific 
job to be done—for the sake of a worth- 
while service. 

“Mr. Penney has always believed and 
practiced that with the right working prin- 
ciple and intelligent methods employed in 
the selection of the proper men to operate 
the principle, in any service rendering work 
to the public, the results are: 

“1. The development and improvement of 
the property. 

“2. The development and improvement of 
the man. 

“3. A practical service rendered to the 
public. 

“This is sound teaching, for when a 
man works with a principle, he need never 
be anxious. He is not working for anyone, 
a principle is working for him.” 

Later, when we came to the little village, 
a scene was presented which I shall never 
forget. There, as if transplanted from Old 
Normandy, was the little hamlet that had 
sprung up as if by magic, with its tiled 
roofs, picturesque balconies, fountains play- 


ing, its quaint paved streets; all clustered 
about a stately church with its sturdy Nor- 
man tower. This marks the J. C. Penney 
memorial center which James C. Penney has 
erected as a lasting memorial in honor of the 
memory of his parents. His father, of the old 
school Baptist faith, served for twenty-five 
years without pay and supported his family 
as a farmer. He did not live to see the suc- 
cess of his son, but the mother looked upon 
her boy, honored as one of America’s lead- 
ing merchants, before she passed on to her 
reward. 

The Center provides accommodation for 
one hundred and four retired minis- 
ters, missionaries and their wives. The 
homes are handsomely furnished in French- 
Norman style and each apartment com- 
pletely outfitted with every modern conven- 
ience. In these lovely and charming “old 
world” settings those who have grown old 
in the service of the Master are enabled, 
through Mr. Penney’s generosity, to bliss- 
fully round out the sunset of their days, 
without “taking anxious thought,” knowing 
that the morrow is fully cared for. The 
Center is non-denominational having four- 
teen denominations represented therein at 
the present time. 

That evening I attended a banquet held 
in the cannery where the by-products of the 
farms are utilized in conformity with the 
Penney thrift ideas. The guests included 
the farmers, ministers, their wives and 
others. Original poems were read, speeches 
made, and the home orchestra and the brass 
band provided the music. The scene re- 
sembled a real old-fashioned neighborhood 
community gathering in which all had a 
part to play. 

The day had held many wonders for me, 
but none of the masterly achievements of 
J. C. Penney moved me so much as that 
final seene—the crowning heart touch. What 
a gamut of emotion and tender recollection 
swayed me as I saw and listened to that 
earnest gathering of elderly-faced men and 
women singing—some with quivering voices 
but with such mellow sweetness—the old, 
old favorites: “In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” 
and “Shall We Gather at the River.” The 
dear old people who had married, cheered 
and inspired a legion of boys and girls all 
over the country, and the pastor’s wife, who 
taught us in Sunday schools and consoled 
us in the dark hours when those “loved 
long since and lost awhile” were taken to 
the little cemetery on the hill. This gave 
me the firm conviction that had J. C. Penney 
accomplished nothing else but this, as the 
sum total of his life’s attainments, in giving 
shelter and sanctuary to those whose lives 
have been marked by such self-sacrifice, 
love and devotion in the ministry all over 
the country, he had rendered an incalculable 
service to mankind which would write his 
name high in the hearts of his fellow men. 

* * * 

Sunday, April 24, was a memorable occa- 
sion in the history of constructive philan- 
thropy, for on that day was dedicated the 
Memorial Home Community for aged re- 
ligious workers and their wives. 

The previous Friday, April 22, had opened 
the session which was presided over by Mr. 
Ralph Gwinn—Mr. Penney’s associate. He 
spoke feelingly and inspiringly of the tower 
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Rev. James Cash Penney (December 29, 1841—March 22, 1895) Mary Frances Penney (October 28, 1843— November 2, 1913) 


In honor of this father-pastor and wife, Mr. J.C. Penney (their son) has established at Penney 
Farms in northern Florida a worthy benevolence that has already provided a non-denominational 
home for one hundred and four retired ministers, missionaries and their wives. 





The crowd leaving the J.C. Penney Memorial Chapel after the dedication exercises, April 24, 1927 
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of the Memorial Chapel using it as the sym- 
bol of the Penney organization ideals and 
the heights to which they had set out to 
attain. 

Chancellor Charles W. Flint of Syracuse 
University dwelt impressively on what he 
characteristically defined “the obligation 
and the opportunity of philanthropy.” “In- 
discriminate giving,” he said, “is not 
enough. Those who have large means must 


many celebrities; college presidents, editors 
and others, but the center of all interest 
were the aged clergymen and their wives— 
the real guests of honor. The program was 
broadcast through the courtesy of Southern 
Bell and the Municipal Broadcasting Sta- 
tion of Jacksonville. 

On Sunday morning, at eleven, occurred 
the formal dedication. The day was flaw- 
less and nature was in her brightest mood. 
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founder of the Memorial. The softly-tinted 
glass of the panel caught the sun’s gleam- 
ing rays and seemed to cast a benediction 
over all those present. 

Roswell Penney, son of J. C. Penney, Jr., 
then spoke on behalf of his father and him- 
self, concerning their joint gift of the beau- 
tiful screen which stands above the wide 
entrance from the chapel into the commu- 
nity rooms, to commemorate the memory of 
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A group at the dedication of the J. C. Penney Memorial, near Green Cove Springs, under the sunny skies of Florida 


increasingly feel their obligation so to in- 
vest their money as good stewards of the 
public weal as to encourage self-help; to 
advance worthy activities already operating 
in a chosen field, rather than to create com- 
peting agencies.” 

Professor William Starr Myers, of the 
Department of Politics of Princeton Uni- 
versity,” touched most eloquently on “the 
sharp distinction between an enervating and 
inadequate social state, and a democratic 
government in which the individual is given 
full opportunity to develop his talents and 
to release his personality.” He emphasized 
the importance of the necessity to employ 
the same zeal in the pursuit of peace as was 
used to win the war. 

Saturday was given over to recreation 
and general farm visitation. The potato 
crop was then in the height of its glory and 
digging was well under way. The dairies 
and farms were open for inspection and at 
mid-day a picnic lunch was served on the 
grounds of the Agricultural Training 
School. 

That evening, nearly five hundred people 
gathered for a banquet in the old cannery 
which had been attractively decorated for 
the occasion with flags and banners and 
wild flowers in profusion. Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, Director of the J. C. Penney Foun- 
dation, was the presiding officer. Miss 
Bertha Foster, head of the Conservatory of 
Music, University of Miami, had arranged 
a most delightful musical program, and an 
original poem by Margaret Sangster was 
read. Stirring addresses were delivered by 
President Hamilton Holt of Rollins College, 
Col. Raymond Robbins and Mr. J. C. Pen- 
ney. At the speakers’ table were seated 


Seats had been arranged outside the build- 
ing for the overflow and amplifiers carried 
every word of the service very distinctly to 
those seated comfortably outdoors. 

The dedicatory sermon was delivered by 
Dr. Francis B. Short, life-long friend of Mr. 
Penney and pastor of the church, in which 
the mother of his two eldest sons had wor- 
shiped. The lovely chapel, with its beautiful 
buildings, was formally presented to the J. 
C. Penney Foundation by Mr. James C. Pen- 
ney. Mr. Burdette G. Lewis, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the J. C. Penney-Gwinn Corpora- 
tion, followed with a talk about “The Build- 
ers of the House.” Formal addresses of 
acceptance were then delivered by Charles 
L. Rood, Treasurer of the Foundation, 
whose message was a literary masterpiece 
and Dr. G. K. Flack, President of the Me- 
morial Community, who swept the audience 
into a fervor of enthusiasm as he led them 
in the old choruses of the church. Men and 
women of fourteen Christian Communities 
joined their voices in “Blest be the tie that 
binds,” “Beulah Land” and other old-time 
favorites. The prayer of dedication being 
offered by Dr. Poling, the group dispersed 
to the strains of the beautiful organ which 
was played by Miss Bertha Foster. 

The afternoon meeting was presided over 
by Dr. D. Walter Morton of the J. C. Pen- 
ney-Gwinn Corporation. Mrs. Raymond 
Robbins gave a most inspiring talk and Sen- 
ator Duncan U. Fletcher, of Florida, talked 
most enthusiastically on what Mr. Penney 
has done for the Southland. 

An exquisitely-fashioned memorial win- 
dow representing the figure of “The Sower” 
was presented by the ministers as their gift 
to the chapel and as a tribute of love to the 


the noble woman who played so large a part 
in bringing to success the early struggles 
of her now distinguished husband. Her 
name—Alberta Hess Penney—is inscribed 
in letters of gold upon the door. Roswell 
Penney, who is now learning his father’s 
business from the very beginning, told of 
how his mother had died when he and his 
brother were quite young and of how his 
father had filled her place in their lives as 
well as his own. 

The afternoon session concluded with 
“three-minute” addresses delivered by ven- 
erable ministers representing the fourteen 
denominations. It is not improbable that 
these men have preached the gospel in every 
state on the North American continent and 
each spoke from the richness of his own 
experience, giving personal testimony of 
that spirit which is the foundation of both 
church and state. These speeches are to be 
preserved. 

The closing session that Sunday night 
saw the dedication of the beautiful organ 
given by Ralph Gwinn as a memorial to his 
mother. He told of how her home had not 
only been her castle, but that it had been 
a generous place to which circuit riders of 
the west came from their long journeys. 
She had been a lover of music, too, so that 
it was altogether appropriate that this or- 
gan should be a gift from her son. 

With Dr. Burdette G. Lewis presiding, 
the formal address of dedication was de- 
livered by Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin of DePauw 
University of which Mr. Gwinn is an alum- 
nus and also a trustee. The address of ac- 
ceptance was made by Dr. Francis B. Short, 
the speaker of the morning. Dr. Poling 
pronounced the benediction. 
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And so, with music, song, speech and 
prayer, by hearts deeply moved, this most 
unique institution in all the world was dedi- 
cated to its divinely-appointed purpose. Mr. 
Penney had said in the morning that the 
idea came to him as “a voice in the night.” 
As an aged clergyman remarked that after- 
noon, “the founder of this Great Memorial, 
like the Boy Samuel of so long ago, with ear 
attuned, had heard God speaking to him.” 

It is a further evidence of Mr. Penney’s 
dynamic energy and thoroughness that in 
a little more than five years he has created 
the finest and most ably managed Guernsey 
cattle breeding farm in the world. In these 
days of selfishness and self-glorification it 
is a striking evidence of his public spirit 
and his high devotion to an ideal that he 
has established it not so much for his own 
pleasure and gratification as for the in- 
creased prosperity of the American farmer, 
whether he be on the old homestead in New 
England, on the prairies of the Dakotas or 
the plains of Texas, for improving the 
breeding of cattle and the quality of the 
milk they produce, and at the same time 
raising the standards, both physical and 
mental, of all of the citizens of these United 
States. 

For Mr. Penney has endowed his prize 
stock farm so that in the event of his death 
the constructive work he inaugurated and 
has carried forward to such striking emi- 
nence, will continue undisturbed. In that 
he is building wholly for the future of the 
country as a whole and not for himself. 
The manner in which he conceived and 
worked out this idea is indicative of his 
discerning mind and the keen thought he 
gives to all of his affairs. He had observed, 
in his study of cattle breeding, that as a 
rule when a breeder of cattle died his herd 
was dispersed and the efforts of a life- 
time practically dissipated. In England 
the highly prized stock farm is handed down 
from father to son. Mr. Penney improved 
on the English plan, as he does with every- 
thing he touches, by endowing Emmadine 
Farm, which is the name he has given his 
pastoral realm, so substantially that its 
work of education and improvement will 
continue through the years that will follow 
his removal from its scenes. In discussing 
editorially “An Endowed Herd of Cows,” 
the New York Sun said recently: “Emma- 
dine Farm is likely to become one of the 
foremost educational factors in stock breed- 
ing in the land, and it will be an institution 
of a type much needed in this country.” 

In that he is displaying the far vision 
and the desire to be effectively helpful to 
others that energized all of his activities 
he has put the stamp of success on them 


at their birth. For the successive steps are 
as natural as they are inevitable: better 
cows, better milk, better babies, better chil- 
dren, better people. And as people become 
better and stronger, because they are bet- 
ter nourished in their infancy and in man- 
hood, crime waves will become less frequent 
and mankind will become happier. The con- 
sumption of milk and milk products is stead- 
ily increasing, and the improvement in their 
quality will be increasingly attributable to 
Mr. Penney’s initiative and ambition for 
the public welfare. 

This breeding farm is another illustra- 
tion of Mr. Penney’s passion for overcoming 
obstacles. It grew out of a situation that 
would have discouraged most men and taken 
the heart out of them. Instead of that all 
it did to Mr. Penney was to put new heart 
into him. Fifteen years ago he applied for 
$200,000 in life insurance to two of the 
largest companies in the United States. 
They reported that they were compelled to 
class him as a poor risk, on account of his 
physical condition. They rated him up ten 
years and told him he could have only half 
as much insurance as he had applied for. 
He accepted, with thanks, at the same time 
making up his mind that he would put him- 
self in such condition that they would be 
glad to accept him as a good risk and on a 
normal basis, without being penalized. 

“As a result of this new interest, I am 
a changed man and I finally succeeded, a 
few years ago, in getting the advanced 
rating removed and in taking out two mil- 
lion dollars of life insurance. And I could 
get more today, if I wanted it. So why 
should I not be enthusiastic about breeding 
Guernsey cattle?” 

In discussing ‘Why Foremost Guernseys” 
Mr. Penney has recorded one of the most 
engrossing chapters in the annals of Amer- 
ican husbandry: “Strange to say, my ex- 
perience with the life insurance companies 
did not frighten me. I decided then and 
there to win a reprieve. I was living in 
New York at the time. I bought two good 
saddle horses and every morning, rain or 
shine, hot or cold, I arose early and rode 
in Central Park. 

“A few years later I bought a house and 
fifteen acres near White Plains, New York, 
and moved to the country, where I kept a 
few pigs and cows. It was this experience 
that inspired the buying of a farm in Dutch- 
ess County, New York. I was born on a 
farm, consequently the lure of the out-of- 
doors—of things growing and all animal 
life—had a strong appeal for me. My father 
was a stockman and took great pride in 
having good stock, so that pride is inherent 
in me. 


“T will confess that in travelling over the 
country by motor and by train, I have been 
amazed and disappointed in the kind and 
quality of stock the American farmer is 
breeding. It was the hope that we, at Em- 
madine, could help, in some degree at least, 
to improve this condition that caused me 
to go into the breeding of dairy cattle. The 
first step was to buy a farm that would be 
suited to my needs. I found such a place, 
located in Dutchess County, at Hopewell 
Junction, equally distant from Beacon and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The farm was splen- 
didly equipped for the purpose of breeding 
cattle. The soil is of limestone foundation. 
From my early experience I knew something 
of soils; so I understood that limestone soil 
and water mean good bone, which is so 
necessary in breeding good cattle. The next 
step was the selection of the breed.” 

No breeding farm in the world has ever 
attained anything approaching the fame 
of Emmadine Farm in the same length of 
time. “Foremost” for which his herd was 
named, has added new fame to the Guern- 
sey name that has transcended the dreams 
of the generations of breeders on the isle 
that has made the name of Guernsey fa- 
mous. Then there is “Resolute” which 
was Grand Show Champion at two recent 
National Dairy Shows and Grand Cham- 
pion at every state fair wherever shown, 
including the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass. Among scores of other 
high bred animals that are world famous 
are “May Royal,” which holds the world’s 
record in selling price for young animals 
the get of one sire, and the world’s cham- 
pion Guernsey milch cow “Mixter Faith- 
ful,” world’s champion in Class F. F. with 
a record of 12,601 pounds of milk and 
744.69 pounds of butter fat. 

Mr. Penney’s herds have won a total of 
six hundred and one prizes, which is abun- 
dant proof of his theory that the best is 
none too good. These include, in addition 
to the Grand Prize at the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial in Philadelphia, 28 grand champion- 
ships, 46 championships, 187 first, 82 sec- 
ond and 72 third prizes. 

* * * 

Looking across the fields at Emmadine 
Farm one is impressed by the thought of 
what a scene it would have been for Paul 
Potter, the famous Dutch painter of the 
17th century, whose life size picture of 
“The Bull” sold for a fabulous price. When 
I looked upon that canvas in the gallery 
at The Hague I was not any more im- 
pressed by the master touch of the great 
artist than by this pastoral picture of the 
living evidence of the wonderful progress 
in the science of breeding Guernsey cattle. 


The original J. C. Penney Store at Kemmerer, Wyoming, is to the left by the covered wagon with the sign “Golden Rule Store” 
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Affairs and Folks — 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


there are those of us who are inclined 

to be a little disappointed when we occa- 
sionally meet women upon whom equal 
rights and business careers for women 
have had a rather drastic effect. A lot 
of them think it is smart to affect the mas- 
culine and assume an air of “super-sophis- 
tication.” 

Isn’t it an agreeable surprise then, to 
meet a girl or woman who is thoroughly 
capable, intellectual and accomplished, 
yet withal feminine and womanly? Such 
is the charm of Miss Agnes Winifred Mc- 
Laughlin, attorney at law, New York City. 

This extremely interesting young wom- 
an is one of our foremost women lawyers, 
and vice-president of the New York 
branch of the National Association of 
Women Lawyers. Miss McLaughlin is 
widely known and greatly admired, and 
she justly merits the admiring recognition 
of the world because she has scored her 
triumphs through hard work, application 
and thorough business and legal ability. 
Her life is but a little different from that of 
the average American girl who has re- 
garded the obstacles presented in life 
only as incentives to greater things, and 
which served as the guiding posts to mak- 
ing the most of life; nor does she feel that 
she has attained any enviable laurels. 

I first met Miss McLaughlin on board 
a Clyde Steamship Florida-bound. Arriv- 
ing at a hotel, she deposited her grips 
and set out to tackle the business that had 
brought her to Florida. It was a legal en- 
tanglement involving $16,000. Summon- 
ing her knowledge of Corpus Juris Cye, 
she presented her case ably and decisively, 
won it, boarded the same steamer re- 
turning to New York—all in one day. 
Enviable? Well I should say! Then with 
the delight of feminine charm, she mod- 
estly assumes that her successful career 
is nothing much to be enthused about. 
With jury verdicts and legal settlements 
limning her cap of accomplishment, Miss 
Winifred McLaughlin may well afford to 
shrug her shoulders indifferently to the 
success of her professional career—for 
after all she is a woman. 

Abounding in energy ever urging her 
forward, the prod of ambition always beck- 
oning and showing the way to that sense 
of accomplishment, inbred in her through 
generations of diligent forebears, Miss Mc- 
Laughlin is never happy to close her day 
without that satisfaction of “something 
accomplished, something done.” 

An active member in the lawyers clubs 
and bar associations, vice-president of the 


[: this blasé age of woman suffrage 


regarding places and events 


National Association of Women Lawyers, 
member of the New York County Lawyer’s 
Association and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, she is also a member of the League 
of American Pen Women, and to be in- 
cluded in the list of membership is one of 
the greatest achievements of a literary 


a. er 
Miss Winifred McLaughlin, president of the 
Woman’s Bar Association, New York 


woman of today. At present she is the 
treasurer of the New York branch and 
acts in the capacity of its counsel. 

With all these activities she still finds 
time to drop in for a half hour’s chat with 
friends and there are few things en- 
joyed more than the animated conversa- 
tion with this vivacious young woman, 
who radiates cheerfulness and never fails 
to add gaity to any gathering. 

Despite her triumphs, Miss McLaughlin 
holds first in her heart and thoughts— 
her mother. 

“If,” says she, “I have achieved any- 
thing unusual, and whatever success is 
mine, I owe to my mother. Although a 
widow she kept her children in school and 
fostered their ambitions for study and 
educational laurels; she has made more 
than a few sacrifices that we might con- 
tinue with our studies and become a credit 
to her. 

“When I finished High School, I went 
to Berlin, New Hampshire, where, as a 
court stenographer I became fascinated 
with the study of law. Resolved to acquire 
a legal education, I attended the Univer- 


sity of Maine, Fordham University and 
New York University and found myself 
entitled to carry a green bag in New Eng- 
land. 

“In June, 1917, I was the first woman 
admitted to practice by the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, and in October, 
1924, was admitted to the bar of New 
York.” 

Deeply interested in music and litera- 
ture, Miss McLaughlin says, “In fact I 
am more interested in these arts than I 
have time to give to. I fully enjoy the two 
principal interests now engaging my at- 
tention in leisure hours—international 
peace and a study of our form of govern- 
ment.” 

Interested in international peace, she 
went abroad with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation to London. Sixty women were in- 
cluded in this pilgrimage, all of whom 
were warmly: received by the Britishers, 
who made every effort to make the visiting 
lawyers welcome. The Four Inns of Court 
and the Law Society tendered a banquet 
to the visitors at the famous Gray’s Inn, 
presided over by the Earl of Birkenhead. 
At this dinner, Miss Winifred McLaughlin 
had the unusual privilege of offering the 
traditional toast to Queen Elizabeth— 
Good Queen Bess—who broke the bond 
of sex privilege in public service. 

Miss McLaughlin feels that she is only 
at the beginning; that so far she has only 
learned how to learn, and is at the start- 
ing point of the great race. The crack of 
the starter’s gun has sounded and she is 
off; she will perform her feat bravely, 
thoroughly and well. There is little doubt 
that she will be among the first to touch 
the tape at the high goal of distinguished 
professional achievement. 


* * * 


Abstract of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s response 
upon receiving the medal for distinguished service 
from the National Institute for Social Service. 


ELIGION of some sort is inevitable. It 

is not a question whether we shall 
have religion. We are bound to have it. 
The question is simply: what kind of re- 
ligion are we to have? Religion continually 
changes its outward forms, its intellectual 
matrices, its organizational expressions. 
Once religion meant trafficing with the 
supernatural. It based itself upon a picture 
of a natural order overlaid by a super- 
natural order which, in occasional miracu- 
lous intervention, broke through. That pic- 
ture now is gone for the intelligent. The 
universe is of one piece, woven like a seam- 
less garment from top to bottom with no 
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dividing line between natural and super- 
natural. But in spite of this tremendous 
intellectual change religion has not gone. 
Still man lifts up his mind to consider the 
universe and ask four questions: Whence 
did it come? How did it come? Why did it 
come? Whither does it go? Science answers 
only one of these. It tells us with progres- 
sive insight how the universe came, but 


REV. DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


+ 


whence and why and whither science does 
not know. Still man cannot content him- 
self by looking down on things beneath or 
out on things around. Still he must look up 
in reverence to the Over-Soul that is above 
him, and religion is inevitable. The great 
question, then, is what kind of religion we 
shall have. For religion can be good or 
bad. It can curse or bless. It is ambigu- 
ous like water: it can refresh and fructify 
or, like the Mississippi, it can burst its 
levees and ruin a countryside. Religion has 
caused bitterness, war, bigotry, persecution. 
And it has flowed out in love, service, phil- 
anthropy; it has sweetened life, elevated it, 
and created its most glorious characters. 
If this medal means that some of us are 
doing our best to harness religion to all the 
better sides of human life, it tells the truth. 

Western civilization is built primarily 
upon one idea: our mastery of the natural 
resources of the world. First among the 
races of men we learned the secret of trac- 
ing out nature’s laws and so getting our 
hands on nature’s law-abiding forces. The 
result is our marvelous control of material 
power and our machine-age. But this ma- 
chine-age presents us with crucial spiritual 
problems upon the solution of which de- 
pends the future of civilization. A scien- 
tist named Scheele in 1774 discovered chlor- 
ine. It is a very powerful chemical. Bil- 
lions upon billions of gallons of water in the 
United States are annually cleansed by it 
so that the population safely can drink. But 
this is not the whole story. Chlorine which 
so can cleanse and bless is also the basis of 
chlorine gas, that sinister abomination of 
the war. There, in a nutshell you have the 
problem of western civilization. Our mag- 
nificent machines can be put to great uses 
or they can be put to destructive uses. They 
can bless us or they can damn us and which 


they will do does not depend upon mechan- 
ics: it depends upon character, upon the 
spiritual life of the people; in its deepest 
sense and widest meaning it depends upon 
religion. 


* * * 


E are living in a wonderful age. The 

impossibilities of yesterday are the 
accomplished facts of today. The “incur- 
able” ills of yesteryear are the miracles of 
tomorrow. 

We have not ceased to gasp at the marvel 
of the radio by which human hearing now 
casually embraces a continent, when, lo, 
“television” comes into being, and the hu- 
man eye will soon, with equal casualness, 
bridge the same barriers of distance and 
atmosphere. 

A germ threatens human life. Scientists 
burn midnight oil and there emerges from 
the laboratory not only the necessary agent 
to kill the germ but a preventive of future 
ills. 

To cripples pronounced beyond hope 
comes a Lorenz to straighten them. And 
now deafness, perhaps the most widespread 
of human ills, is made to relinquish, before 
modern, persistent inquisitiveness, much of 
its mystery and many of its victims, by a 
delicate corrective surgical technic—sur- 
gery without instruments. 

Among the outstanding and unusual 
events in Miami this winter were two clin- 
ics for the worthy poor—where hearing was 
restored to favorable cases following a short 
operation—without instruments save the 
skillful, sensitive fingers of the ear surgeon. 

We had been hearing much regarding Dr. 
Curtis H. Muncie, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
his new method of treating deafness called 
Constructive Finger Surgery. In fact, his 
ear clinics held in London, Glasgow and 
Paris about five years ago, and since, and 
from time to time in cities of our own coun- 
try, had created international interest and 
concern among medical circles, and we won- 
dered if the many press reports exaggerated 
the merit of the method. We knew it had 
merit—otherwise it would have long since 
died and would have been forgotten. 

So here was our opportunity to see for 
ourselves this modern treatment of deaf- 
ness. Here was an opportunity offered to 
physicians of all schools to see what was 
being done for the deaf. Here, indeed, was 
an opportunity appreciated by the deaf, 
about 1500 of them, each hoping against 


‘hope that his chance would come for an 


operation and improved hearing. My friend 
who visited the clinic reported it enthusi- 
astically in this manner. 

“People suffering from affections of the 
ear gathered at the hotel, and waited in 
throngs that filled the lobby, the mezzanine 
floor and the corridor leading to his clinic 
room, watching, hoping and praying that 
theirs might be one of the cases receiving 
the attention of the specialist.” 

After much crowding, my physician 
friend gained entrance to the room tempo- 
rarily converted into an operating amphi- 
theatre. A patient had fully recovered from 
the gas anesthetic. Dr. Muncie’s assistant 
then made accurately measured tests, and 
to the surprise of all present the results 
showed that a remarkable change had taken 


place—from deafness to hearing. This case 
has since been followed up to check the per- 
manency of the operation called Reconstruc- 
tion of the Eustachian Tubes. Here is what 
his parents said about it three months later. 

“When you were in Miami you operated 
on my son, Russell, on Monday, February 
21st. The ears did not clear until Thurs- 
day following the operation. Since that 
time, we are pleased to state, his hearing 
has been normal. We wish to thank you 
again for the kindness shown us.” 

My friend’s enthusiasm began to mount. 
He saw a man standing on the porch look- 
ing in the window. He was beckoning to 
Dr. Muncie. “What can I do for you?” 
asked the doctor in his usually cheery loud 
voice (for his entire professional life has 
been devoted to talking to the deaf). “I’ve 


DR. CURTIS H. MUNCIE 


been waiting for a chance to see you since 
six-thirty this morning. There was such 
a crowd I couldn’t get near this room 
through the corridor so I climbed up the 
fire escape. I’m losing my job this week 
because I’m so deaf. Will you try to help 
me? I know you can—if you will only take 
me.” 

“Jump in the window and I’ll see if your 
case is favorable. We only take cases at the 
clinic whose hearing can be improved with 
the one operation and which require no 
after-treatment.” 

After measured tests were made of the 
hearing, and examination determined that 
the cause was “prolapsed Eustachian tubes” 
(probably flat tire in the vernacular of mo- 
tordom), the patient laid down on a table, 
took a few whiffs of a light anesthetic, and 
in less than six minutes was again awake. 
The operation had been swiftly performed 
with uncanny precision—with the operator’s 
fingers only. 

Yes, the patient had been deaf for twelve 
years and had been growing deafer in spite 
of everything he had done. A very remark- 
able amount of hearing was restored—so 
was his job. 

Case after case came hoping, and left 

Continued on page 442 
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hearing, and the results in the majority of 
cases treated at this clinic were permanent, 
as was determined upon Dr. Muncie’s re- 
turn to Miami three months later when he 
held a second clinic. 


* * * 


EVERAL hundred delegates from the 
State of Florida and neighboring states 
congregated in the spacious convention hall 


Dr. George M. Laughlin, President of Kirksville 
College of Osteopathy and Surgery 


on the top floor of the Columbus Hotel, 
where they could view, from three sides, the 
blue Biscayne Bay in the distance, and be- 
yond, the green Gulf Stream of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. In this setting the Florida Oste- 
opathic Association held its annual meet- 
ing the second week of May. One of the 
main features of the program, aside from 
Dr. Muncie’s demonstration of Construc- 
tive Finger Surgery, was a lecture by Dr. 
George M. Laughlin, President of the Amer- 
ican College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 
who also demonstrated his new operation 
of bone grafting. 

He had a little eight-year-old boy present, 
a former patient, who at one time had a 
useless left arm because of a disease known 
as osteomyelitis, which had eaten away, so 
to speak, one of the arm bones. Dr. Laugh- 
lin described how he removed part of the 
boy’s shin bone and caused it to grow in 
place of the missing arm bone and thereby 
reconstructed an arm of which the boy now 
has the full power and use. The marvellous 
success of this operation met with great en- 
thusiasm when the boy used his arm as 
though nothing had ever happened to it. 

Dr. Laughlin is the best known surgeon 
in the osteopathic profession. His reputa- 
tion in bloodless surgery for the correction 
of congenital dislocation of the hip is not 
only national, but international. He has 
been known for years as the “Lorenz of 
America.” 

Drs. Percy Woodall, R. A. Bagley and 
C. B. Ferguson revealed many new ideas in 
the progress of osteopathy and surgery 
along their individual specialties as the re- 
sult of their research. Dr. A. H. Chappell, 
State President, kept the general interest 


at high pitch by his efficient management 
of the Convention. 

Dr. W. E. Crutchfield evidently agrees 
with the author and Ponce de Leon, that in 
Florida, particularly Miami, may be found 
the Fountain of Perpetual Youth, and he be- 
lieves that the great majority of patients 
coming there seeking relief may be doubly 
benefitted by having the human machine put 
in proper adjustment so it will function 
without friction—and this is osteopathic 
work. Combining this with Miami environ- 
ment offers quick relief to suffering human- 
ity and insurance of longevity. 

The Pathé News heard of the ear clinic 
and arrived just as Dr. Muncie’s last opera- 
tion was being performed, and took a mov- 
ing picture of the scene; another indication 
of international interest which has been 
deservedly shown in this unusual method 
of the treatment of deafness and which, 
according to those who have scientifically 
investigated it, is revolutionizing the treat- 
ment of deafness. 


* 


ORTY years is not a long time as meas- 
ured by the span of life, but it carries 
us back to an age which appears almost 
prehistoric when viewed with modern eyes. 
Picture a day when electric cars were 
unknown; the automobile unheard of; 
when the streets were. lighted by the 
feeble rays of gas or oil lamps; when the 
electric motor with all that it means to 
present day industry was yet to be in- 
vented. It was only a little more than 
forty years ago when electric bulbs were 
being displayed on exhibition with no cur- 
rent available in the street to light them. 
A few attempts to manufacture current 
for sale were made by various enterprises 
without much success until in 1886 one of 
these, The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston took on its first cus- 
tomer. 

The company had been operating for 11 
months when a young man fired by the 
wizadry of the new industry sought out 
the sign which pointed the way to the 
office in order to try out his luck for a job. 

He climbed the rickety stairs thrown up 
on the outside of the building and stepped 
through a window which served as an en- 
trance. His inquisitive eye fell upon an 
ominous sign. A cleaver hung on the wall 
in front of him decorated in realistic man- 


ner with splashes of red paint and over it 


the encouraging words “This Is Our Busy 
Day.” 

Whatever temptation he may have had 
to back out through the window and fade 
out of sight was not acted upon for when 
he returned down the rickety stairs it was 
to make the start of a long career with 
this* Company, forty years of which have 
been completed to date. 

This young man was Charles S. Hada- 
way. 

When Charles became an oiler he did not 
confine his interest to the engine room. 
He absorbed a considerable amount of in- 
formation in electrical subjects. In the 
course of time a short circuit occurred on 
one of the feeders and when the opera- 
tor found himself unable to handle the 


emergency the situation took on a serious 
aspect. At this time the intricacies of 
testing were unknown and there were none 
of the present facilities for locating faults. 
Out of his knowledge of conditions, al- 
though not an operator, Charles felt that 
the short circuit could be burned off by 
supplying current enough for the purpose. 
This could be accomplished he thought 
without damage to apparatus by putting 
in service all generators and pumping 
current into the fault. When he stated this 
opinion it was decided to act upon it. Al- 
though this would hardly be the way to 
handle the matter today, it nevertheless 
proved to be the proper way to handle the 
emergency under the conditions of the 
time. 

Due to a combination of complicated 
electrical connections and confusion in 
telephone communications, a booster at 
the Head Place Station was destroyed by 
overspeeding. George Dennis was the op- 
erator on duty at the time at Head Place. 
We pause to make it clear that George was 
in no way responsible for the accident. 
Hadaway, who was in ignorance of the 
accident, called up just at the moment it 
occurred and asked him why he didn’t put 
the booster in service. Dennis replied in 
his characteristic tone—“I can’t, it’s all 
over the floor.” “What’s that?” said Had- 
away. 


“It looks like a feather duster,” 


Charles S. Hadaway 


said the somewhat flustered Dennis. And 
thus the news was gently broken to the 
boss. 

Back in the eighties one man on watch 
was considered sufficient to fire the boilers 
and attend to the engines. He worked 
twelve hours a day and seven days a week. 
And when called upon in emergency he 
never counted the hours. Sometimes this 
ran into 26 or 36 hours at a stretch. There 
is a glamour about the memories of some 
far back occasion when perhaps a station 
was torn up and undergoing hasty repairs, 
when heaven and earth was moved to re- 
place injured apparatus and amid the ex- 
citement of sensational accomplishment, 
everyone bent to the task of restoration. 
Hadaway can look back on the few events 

Continued on page 442 
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Where Youth Holds Executive Sway 


The magic of American business where the job picks the man and youth 
qualifies for leadership in industry 


HAT modern “‘big business” in Amer- 
ica still offers almost magical oppor- 
tunities to youth is strikingly evident 

by the election of L. C. Stowell to the presi- 
dency of the Dictaphone Corporation when 
most young men are just beginning to “find” 
themselves in the business world. 

That the United States today is leading 
the world in industry and business is un- 
doubtedly very largely due to the fact that 
in this land it is ability which rises and that 
there is always room at the top. So that it 
need not be wondered at that a man who 
has now attained the position as one of the 
youngest executive leaders in the Wall 
Street district started from the humblest 
beginnings. Indeed, he could hardly have 
made his way through the preparatory 
schools if he had not, even as a boy, labored 
for the meagre wage of $4 a week to make 
such an educational venture possible. 

“One of the greatest things about Ameri- 
can business,’ says Mr. Stowell, “‘is the fact 
that it teaches men to help themselves. 
Indeed,’ he continued, “I think the history 
of American industry shows that the earlier 
men learn to help themselves, the greater 
success they are able to achieve in life. Few 
of our industrial or business leaders were, as 
it were, ‘born to the purple’; a great many 
of them were very far from being born with 
silver spoons in their mouths; Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Gary, Schwab, Ford, and many 
others whose names stand now as synonyms 
for success, were forced by circumstances to 
work themselves upward from very humble 
beginnings.” 

L. C. Stowell had to make his beginnings 
at the early age of twelve, when he had to 
earn money to help keep himself in prepara- 
tory school. The first job he got was in the 
printing department of the New Home 
Machine Company, where he had to work 
from seven in the morning until six at night 
for $3 a week, although later in the first 
summer it was raised to $4. 

You might think that it was there in my 
first job,” says Mr. Stowell, “that I got my 
first positive indication that I was not cut 
out for a skilled mechanic. My job was 
running a wire stitching machine, sewing 
book leaves together, and during my first 
day's work, I managed to get my finger in 
he way of the rapidly-moving needle which 
resulted in a wound, the scars of which | 
dear to this day.” 

When he was ready to move on to high 
school, money had still to be earned, so he 


By HECTOR FULLER 


secured a job as bell-boy during the summer 
months at the Old Fort Inn, Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. Determined to make his way 
through Harvard, he prepared himself there- 
for by a session at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy where, in spite of the distractions of 
having to earn a living and to secure an edu- 
cation at the same time, he secured in one 


Harvard held him in poor stead when it 
came his turn to wait upon the ladies for, he 
recalls the chagrin and mortification which 
overcame him as he precipitated a luscious 
piece of blueberry pie into an unsuspecting 
lady's lap. Luckily, she saw some humor 
in the situation and exonerated him from 
making restitution for, as he himself re- 
marked: “‘If I had had to pay for that gown, 
it would have taken a mighty long time— 
almost an eternity—then.”’ 


L. C. Stowell, one of the youngest executives in the Wall Street district, recently elected president 
of Dictaphone Corporation, in his office at 154 Nassau Street, New York 


year more than the necessary number of 
points for entrance into Harvard. And be- 
sides the manual labor which he did to earn 
the necessary money for his tuition, he was 
able to add to his income by tutoring in 
mathematics during the evenings. 

Even when he entered Harvard, in 1910, 
he had to offset his living expenses while in 
college by tending the furnace for a family 
in Boylston Street, where he had his room. 
He also waited on table in the college dining 
hall. During that first summer in Harvard, 
he-earned money by securing a position at 
the Sagamore Lodge, Sagamore Beach, 
Massachusetts, as a waiter, a position which 
was evidently not his metier. The skill with 
which he had been wont to serve the lads at 


During the second and third summers of 
his career at Harvard, young Stowell con- 
tinued in the “waiting” profession, first as 
head waiter at the Shoreham Hotel, Spring 
Lake, New Jersey, and then in the same 
capacity at the Nanapashemet Hotel, Mar- 
blehead, Massachusetts. Toward the end 
of his course at Harvard, the financial 
stringency was lifted when, by the death of 
his grandfather, he came into possession of 
what seemed to him a young fortune— 
$800. Thus, his final year was relieved of 
the burden of trying to earn a living and to 
secure an education at the same time, and 
he was able to devote the major part of his 
time to his studies. 

On leaving college, he turned his energies 
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toward securing an advertising position with 
the George Batten Company in their Boston 
office. He was very soon informed by them 
that to be a good advertising man one ought 
to be a salesman first, so he reset his feet in 
that particular direction. He applied to 
C. K. Woodbridge, then general sales mana- 
ger of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
and was immediately put to work at a salary 
of $70 a month. “I remember the $16.15 
a week very distinctly,’ he says, ‘for Sat- 
urday morning that fifteen cents represented 
all I had in the world, but luckily, in those 


Miss Ruth Powers of Orange, Massachusetts who 
will enjoy honeymooning and business 
on a wedding trip to Europe 


days, doughnuts and coffee were only ten 
cents, thus leaving me a nickel for carfare.” 

Thus marked an association which con- 
tinues to the present day and which found 
its dramatic climax when C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of Dictaphone Corporation, re- 
signed to become executive vice-president 
and general manager of the Electric Refrig- 
eration Corporation of Detroit, and L. C. 
Stowell succeeded his old chief as president 
of Dictaphone Corporation. 

About the time Mr. Stowell was engaged 
in selling Loose-Wiles biscuits to the Navy, 
the World War broke out. He enlisted as a 
private at Camp Devens, Massachusetts, 
in the 301st Infantry, Company B, known 
as “Boston's Own Regiment.” Not long 
thereafter he was transferred to the Ord- 
nance Department as a sergeant, and a 
month later he became sergeant first class, 
whereupon he was ordered to the Officers’ 
Training School at Camp Mead, Maryland. 


He was commissioned as second lieutenant 
there and sent to Camp Zachary Taylor at 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he remained in 
active service until the armistice was signed, 
having been made, in September, 1918, a 
first lieutenant. Just prior to the Armis- 
tice he had been recommended for a cap- 
taincy. He was one of the executive officers 
of Camp Zachary Taylor and to this day he 
holds a commission as captain of the Ord- 
nance Reserve Corps. 

The war being over, young Stowell went 
back to C. K. Woodbridge, who had given 
him his first chance in the business world. 
He found that Woodbridge had left the 
Loose-Wiles Company and had undertaken 
the reorganization of Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion. So he went to work with his old chief, 
as sales promotion manager for Dictaphone 
Corporation. He was made secretary of the 
corporation in 1923 and vice-president in 
charge of sales, in November of the follow- 
ing year. During his occupancy of this 
position, Mr. Stowell was engaged in travel- 
ing all over the United States, making con- 
tacts with the 130 or more branch offices 
which are established throughout the coun- 
try, and keeping in close contact with the 
foreign offices which distribute Dictaphones 
to almost every corner of the globe. The 
tremendous increase in the volume of sales, 
which enabled Dictaphone Corporation to 
earn $506,000 in 1926, attests to the success 
of his endeavors in that field. 

* * aK 

There can be no surer indication of a 
man’s character than what is said about 
him by those who have been closely asso- 
ciated with him for years: and therefore one 
of the strongest sidelights on the character 
of Mr. L. C. Stowell is that which was given 
in a speech by C. K. Woodbridge, when he 
laid down the presidency of Dictaphone 
Corporation and was preparing to go to 
Detroit. On that occasion, he said: 

“| leave the Dictaphone Corporation with 
the supreme satisfaction of being able to say 
to my Board of Directors: the man who has 
walked shoulder to shoulder with me for 
thirteen years, who is four-square, honor- 
able, and a man of principle and character, 
can carry on this business—yes, even better 
than I. And I| count it my greatest happi- 
ness to have been able to see L. C. Stowell— 
whom I jokingly call my oldest son—follow 
in my footsteps at the head of a company 
where both of us have toiled together with 
reasonable success.” 

Mature in experience and business judg- 
ment, Mr. Stowell yet maintains a fresh en- 
thusiasm and a keen outlook on life which 
rather belie the importance and the diver- 
sity of the problems that are hourly set 
before him. Still, he finds time for an active 
interest in sport and athletics and takes 
time for the pursuit of the ancient and honor- 


able diversion of golf. For two years—1924 
and 1925—he was director of the educational 
activities of the Advertising Club of New 
York. 

The accession to the presidency of Dicta- 
phone Corporation by L. C. Stowell has been 
the “open sesame” to the realization of 
dreams which he had scarce hoped might 
come true for some time to come. Among 
his new and multifarious duties as president 
of Dictaphone Corporation is a thorough and 
comprehensive view of the foreign field of 
the Company's operations, but he does not 
propose to travel abroad on the Company's 
business alone. His election to this new 
and important position made it possible for 
him to bring to a head the romance with 
which he hopes to round out the fullness of 
his career. 

On June 23, this—the youngest executive 
in the Wall Street district—will be married 
to Miss Ruth Powers of Orange, Massachu- 
setts, a young lady of brilliant intellect, who 
is head of the Vocational Department of the 
Framingham Normal School. Married on 
June 23, the young couple will sail on the 
SS. Baltic on the 25th for that sort of an 
ideal honeymoon so typical of American life, 
which combines happiness and pleasure, and 
they will visit London, Paris, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Berlin, Zurich, and many other 
points where the Dictaphone Corporation 
has offices. 

Among the clubs with which Mr Stone 
has affiliated himself particularly are the 
Harvard Club, the Elmwood Country Club, 
the New York Advertising Club, and others. 

“T have one very positive thought about 
business as it is today,” says Mr. Stowell, 
“and that is that we are going ahead so 
rapidly and in so many diverse directions, 
that the old established rules no longer an- 
swer. Conservatism has been good; it has 
made for stable prosperity and for solid 
industrial progress; but I think we have 
learned that we can be too conservative and, 
for my part, the early ambition that I had 
to be an advertising man has clung to me, 
through thick and thin; and in spite of the 
fact that the executive responsibilities for 
the future success of Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion have fallen on my shoulders, I like to 
think that I am still an advertising man. | 
believe that advertising and selling are the 
greatest forces for the expansion of business 
in the world today. Advertising and selling 
are the great educational dynamic forces 
which have not only raised the standards of 
living of America to a higher point than that 
reached by any other civilized nation, but 
has also taught us to grasp eagerly at any 
appliances which aid us to perform our busi- 
ness tasks more rapidly and efficiently. In 
my present position, there is one fact that | 
am proud to advertise, and that is that I did 
not choose this job—the job chose me.” 
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The Literary Garlands of Hamlin Garland 


A biographic flash of a now famous American author from the West who knows 
something about the ‘‘Main Traveled Roads’’ to literary fame 


AMLIN GARLAND, whose latest 
novel, “Trail Makers of the Middle 
Border” has added to his long list of lit- 
erary achievements, was born in Wisconsin 
in 1860. He was only six or seven years 


CONSTANCE GARLAND 


old when the family moved to Iowa, where 
he spent his boyhood days on a small farm, 
working, going to school, and like most suc- 
cessful people, making the most of the edu- 
cational opportunities he possessed, and try- 
ing to make more. His “higher education” 
took place at a four-year academy, Cedar 
Valley Seminary, at Osage. It was here 
that Hamlin Garland developed his literary 
ambitions which led him through many lean, 
hard years to success. 

In June, 1881, the carefree school days 
ended. Hamlin covered himself with glory 
in an eloquent graduation oration, entitled, 
with singular appropriateness, “Going 
West.” The Garlands were again migrating 
westward, this time to South Dakota. 

Willard Eaton, Mitchell County Attorney 
in 1881, asked young Garland to enter his 
law office and take up the legal profession, 
but the future author longed to see the 
world, and especially to study at Boston Uni- 
versity. He left Iowa, and for a year or two 
knocked about from one odd job to another. 
He did farm work, acted as general slavey 
for a book-keeper in Madison, Wisconsin; 
clerked in a small stationery jobbing-house 
at Rock River, Illinois; lectured on litera- 
ture in small villages, acted as night-watch 
ata Y. M. C. A. in exchange for meager 
board and a cot to sleep on, did street grad- 
ing for a week in order to earn money for 
a set of carpenter’s tools and shingled roofs 
until he had earned thirty dollars. On this 


sum, he and his brother, Franklin, explored 
Chicago and New England! How they trav- 
elled so far on so little money must ever 
remain a mystery—except to gypsies and 
other impecunious people of the roving foot. 

When they returned from their travels, 
Hamlin taught school for a year in Illinois, 
and in the summer of ’83 took up a claim in 
McPherson County, South Dakota. Here 
for a short time he farmed and kept a small 
store for his father. But by autumn the 
East and the world of literature were calling 
him again, and he decided once and for all 
against a farmer’s life on the “empty, deso- 
late plains of Dakota.” Mortgaging his 
claim for two hundred dollars, he took the 
train for Boston and there began his life 
in American letters—a life destined to 
prove exceptionally fruitful, although it be- 


Hamlin Garland, author of “Trail Makers of the 
Middle Border” 


gan with ten years of the most bitter pov- 
erty and discouragement. 

Unable to afford tuition for either Har- 
vard or Boston University, Mr. Garland 
rented a small, chilly hall room in a de- 
cayed boarding-house, and began to read 
stack after stack of books from the Boston 
City Library. He had been an omnivorous 
reader in his youth, but now he grappled 
both night and day with Darwin, Spencer, 
Fiske, Helmholtz and Heckel, and devoured 
early English poetry, German epics and 
Irish ballads. He took almost no physical 
exercise, and in the effort to make his two 
hundred dollars last as long as possible, ate 
the most scanty and miserable food. Soon 
he became white and weak; his “Dakota tan 
and corn-fed muscle” melted away. But he 
was attending lectures and concerts—in 
spite of his one threadbare coat—was visit- 
ing famous historic shrines, and in the 
great reading-room of the City Library was 
beginning to feel a kinship with the world’s 


greatest minds. And everyday “the great- 
ness, the significance, and the beauty” of 
Boston was growing upon him. 

At last, when his little store of dollars 
was almost gone, the principal of a well- 
known Boston School of Oratory became in- 
terested in the determined youth and made 
him an instructor in literature for the sum- 
mer session of the school. His lectures so 
pleased and interested the pupils that some 
of the well-to-do lady students organized 
private classes for “Professor Garland,” and 
in beautiful Hyde Park homes distinguished 
guests gathered to hear the shabby young 
protege of Mrs. Payne lecture brilliantly 
on “The Modern German Novel,” or “Victor 
Hugo and his Prose Masterpieces.” 

Finally the magazines began to send 
checks instead of rejection slips for the 
stories and poems the young author had 
been trying for so long to write. Encour- 
aged, he was soon turning out plays, edi- 
torials, fiction and poetry at an astonishing 
rate; not all of it sold during those first 
lean years, but he was gaining practice and 
experience for the greater days to come. 

It was while lecturing in Chicago, a few 
years later, that Mr. Garland met the lovely 
and talented Zulime Taft, sister of Lorado 
Taft, one of America’s greatest sculptors. 
Miss Taft, herself an artist and sculptress 
of ability, was at that time sailing with an- 


Mary Isabel Garland dressed to impersonate the 
heroine of Hamlin Garland’s latest book 


other young lady for Paris, where the two 
expected to study painting and sculpture. 
When she returned, four years later, many 
interesting events had taken place in Mr. 
Garland’s career. 

The Chicago publishers, Stone and Kim- 


Continued on page 442 
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What About Florida This Winter? 


The experience of tourists last season makes up a magnetic memory book in which to add more chapters 
to ‘‘When winter comes’’— The Peninsular State is preparing for many new visitors 
with vegetables, flowers and a living rate for tourists 


Southland are met with the query, 

“Well, what about Florida?” It is 
more than an idle question. There are over 
two million people in the state and scat- 
tered over the country who have a more or 
less direct financial interest in the state’s 
real estate. This, aside from the whole- 
hearted affection thousands cherish for the 
Great Sunny Room in Uncle Sam’s House, 
where health abounds. 

The process of the Floridian fascination 
follows the classic expression of Cesar—lI 
came, I saw, I was conquered. Conquered 
by the enduring charms and incomparable 
climate of fair Florida, investments—some 


R ‘southiana winter visitors from the 
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Florida justifies the distinction of being the 
only state named for flowers. 
* * * 

On the banks of the Bay of Biscayne at 
Miami under the star strewn summer skies 
at night and the Southern summer sun by 
day is a gigantic map of the United States 
made entirely of flowers. Florida comes 
first, projecting like the great floral garden 
of Uncle Sam, where almost every variety 
of flower grows and blooms. Florida pro- 
jecting out in the foreground has the 
orange blossoms symbolic of the wedding 
of earth. In the outline of each state, 
remindful of the old school geography the 
various state flowers bloom out doors in 
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A glimpse of the Floral Map of the U. S. A. at Miami taken from an aeroplane 


wild—others tame, others good. Its family 
of citizenship includes representatives from 
every state and almost every city, village 
and hamlet in the broad expanse of the 
United States of America. The evolution 
of a distinctive type of an American citizen 
has actually begun in the Peninsula State 
of which Andrew Jackson was the first 
American Governor. 

With her many waterways, skirted with 
banks of flowers, honest-to-goodness all year 
round flowers with the deep, rich red of the 
hibiscus and poinsettia predominating, 


February. Here was the golden rod 
of Alabama nodding to the poppies of Cal- 
ifornia; the mountain laurel of Connecti- 
cut waves a greeting to the Peach 
blossoms of Delaware; the little wild rose 
of Iowa whispers secrets to the blue violet 
of Illinois, anticipating a return to the 
banks of the Mississippi in the spring time 
there in the winter blossom of Florida. 
The Beau Brummell sun flower of Kansas 
flirts with the black-eyed susan of Mary- 
land, while the lady slipper of Tennessee 
makes eyes at the gallant trumpet vine of 


Kentucky. The sage brush of Nevada flirts 
with the blue bonnet of Texas. The sturdy 
cactus of New Mexico gallantly bowing to 
the queenly carnation of Ohio and there is 
the daisy of North Carolina, snuggling up 
to North Dakota’s prairie rose in a bower 
of Virginia’s, dogwood. The mistletoe of 


‘Oklahoma carries its suggestion of Yule- 


tide; the lilac of Old New Hampshire tri- 
umphantly waves like plumed memories of 
Maytime in New England. 

Here the flowers, as well as the people of 
every state of the Union are represented in 
this cosmopolite gathering of the beauties 
of nature and human nature on the banks 
of Bay Biscayne. 

The winter visitors discovered among the 
wonders of Florida the realization that they 
cculd tread the real green lawns in Janu- 
ary that they walked on in June up North. 
The memory of that delicious thrill wrought 
by the first sight of real palms growing out 
doors, the golden oranges on the trees and 
the alluring tropical atmospheric setting for 
a summer day in winter time. All nature 
seems to have conspired to make Florida 
her treasure chest in winter time. 

The ocean emptied out its gold onto the 
shores of Miami, the magic city from 
whence radiated the world-wide awakening 
of the possibilities of advancing values in 
real estate. The two causeways, models of 
engineering triumph, and the Venetian 
causeway, a beauteous example of the gran- 
deur of Old Venice, connect Miami and 
Miami Beach. “Lovely” is a poor, inade- 
quate, effeminate little word to express the 
joy derived from that four miles of drive 
over the causeway and ocean drives, skim- 
ming as it were, over the smooth expanse 
of water, making Bay Biscayne a fitting 
subject indeed for an artist’s brush or a 
poet’s pen. The sky line of sky-scrapers at 
Miami suggesting a transplanted New 
York, stands out in bold relief against the 
sky, the bluest in all the world. A huge 
city without the murky, dusty smokiness 
that a dense atmosphere produces, but still 
a bustling center of humming activities. 

* * * 

Would that the Florida knockers could be 
blindfolded, transported on the wings of 
Mercury to Florida and placed standing on 
one of the many towers overlooking Miami. 
There are now more towering hopes as 
well as towers in Miami than in any other 
city of its size in the world. These are sym- 
bolic of far-seeing vision. From the new 
Security Building Tower, I had a view 
that boxed the compass in landscape in- 
spiration. Biscayne Park, with all its 
beauty, has been created from the sands of 
the Bay in dredging the channel for the 
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harbor at Miami. The green hull of the 
good ship, “Rose Mahony,” blown ashore 
during the hurricane, glows with the tropi- 
cal verdure of the park and is about the 
only evidence of the big blow last Septem- 
ber, which some cynics insisted had wiped 
out Miami. This winter Miami sends out 
her greetings more lustily than ever, with 
her house in order and with busy throngs 
on her streets that remind one of the rush 
on the sidewalks of New York in the good 
old summertime. To the north was Holly- 
wood, with its wonderful beach, harbor 
and hotel, then the canals of Miami Shores 
—to the East, Miami Beach with its 








of the swamp water. Opa-Locka is the re- 
incarnation of ancient Bagdad and the story 
of the Arabian Nights. The City Adminis- 
tration Building is modeled on the match- 
lessly beautiful lines of the golden minarets 
of Kazemain. 

All this seemed like a composite of civil- 
izations reaching from the Orient to the 
Occident. There is seemingly a suggestion 
of every sort of architecture that was ever 
known in the construction of buildings and 
homes. Traces of the classic pillars of an- 
cient Greece, the regal splendour of Rome, 
the Gothic grandeur of Gaul and the stately 
ruggedness of Great Britain. Florida is the 


front of me were thousands of radiant faces 
smiling and laughing, sitting and chatting, 
while in “lover’s lane” they were billing and 
cooing in the shadowy nooks within earshot 
of the visiting autos lined about, and the 
breeze rumpling the curls on bobbed heads. 

It had been a hot week, everybody wore 
white, and laundry bills were heavy. Many 
collars wilted, but the flowers stood up 
bravely. This suggested “taking the tem- 
perature” of Florida as to its physical well- 
being as they do in a life insurance appli- 
cation. The visiting guests, assuming the 
role of doctors generally agreed to give free 
advice. They found the blood-pressure nor- 
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On the Florida golf links, enjoying the balmy Trade Winds in winter 


sky-line of palatial homes and hotels 
amid a glorious background of tur- 
quoise seas. Here the flaming light of 
everchanging color in the dome of the 
Flamingo, the beacon of the Nautilus, 
King Cole and the Pancoast—and to the 
south, queenly Coral Gables, high among the 
pines with its replica of the Giralda tower 
in Spain (to surpass whose beauty has ever 
been the mad despair among the architects 
and artists), the stately Miami Biltmore, 
pronounced by world travelers as one of the 
finest hotels in the world—Coconut Grove, 


with its Palm lined drives, and the splen- - 


dour of the keys shining like diamonds in 
the morning sun—to the west, the empire 
' Everglades including Hialeah, with its 
ndian reservations and Opa-Locka, mean- 
ing, in the Seminole Indian tongue, the 
hummock, or “the refuge,” because it is 
built on rising ground and above the level 


meeting place not only for people from 
everywhere at winter time, but an oppor- 
tunity for reviving the storied epics of ar- 
chitectural traditions. 

Here at the end of day we lay our heads 
on Nature’s lap and let her softly croon to 
us the old songs of “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Way Down Upon the Swannee River,” or 
we let her tell us stories—for God declares 
Himself to man through nature and man 
ascends to God through ideals—ideals usu- 
ally inspired by the thrill of environment. 

Inspiring memories cluster about my six 
weeks in the Royal Palm Park at Miami. 
“Visitor’s Hour.” It was more than ad- 
dressing the people before me. Each night 
it was my privilege to chat with the great 
invisible audience on the radio in all parts 
of the country. f 

One dreamy night in January—for it is 
always June in Miami, reaching far out in 


mal—lungs strong, fever abated, eyes clear 
and lustrous, hearing acute, digestion ex- 
cellent, liver in spleen and good order, no 
bile, teeth well preserved for digesting the 
great problems before the community, some 
evidences of creaking joints, but knees firm, 
back straight and head erect ready to do 
the daily dozen at all times. Life insurance 
loans may yet go strong in building winter 
homes in Florida as the summer homes in 
New Jersey. 

Then follows the question, “How’s busi- 
ness?” Tourist receipts far above the nor- 
mal of 1924-25, with the capacity for doub- 
ling the business next year and bringing to 
Florida at least a quarter million visitors. 
Rates so reasonable that many found that 
it was cheaper to spend a vacation in Flor- 
ida in the winter time than a summer holi- 
day in the Adirondacks. Fishing is fine 
fun; the Palm Beach piscatorial grand 
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The battery of telescopes at Royal Palm Park, Miami, scanning the moonlit skies 


dukes confessed over the radio that they 
caught their best fish near Miami. 

A list of the celebrities enjoying Miami 
this winter reads like “Who’s Who.” Many 
joined in this “Visiting Hour” and broad- 
cast a radio souvenir post card home with 
the message “Having a good time. Wish 
you were here.” 

Arthur Pryor, whose band is one of the 
most famous in America, has been an in- 
stitution of Miami. He was born in Mis- 
souri and has proven in his successful mu- 
sical career that he “has to be shown.” 
Music must be played as written; 1/8th note 
must be played as 1/8, 1/16th as 1/16th 
and with a dotted quarter there is no ex- 
tension or shortening of time. There are 
no “notes discounted” by Arthur Pryor’s 
Band. He plays as the composer conceived 
it and takes no liberties. His boys know 
it and they don’t try to dispute this fact. 

Then I turned my attention to the micro- 
phone, and perhaps some of you will remem- 
ber Mare Antony’s classic salutation: 
“Lend me your ear.” I used it without 
hinting about loans. With ears attuned to 
the Voice of the Tropics coming from Mi- 
ami, thousands of people gathered in Royal 
Palm Park under the vaulted canopies of 
star-spangled skies with a silvery moon in 
the background that would make Romeo 


even forget his Juliet, if t’other charmer 
were there. 

Before me was a large audience of happy 
people, drinking deep of the balmy air, 
heavy with the fragrant odor of orange 
blossoms that suggests a wedding of the 
North and South in the magic moments of 
the “Visiting Hour.” 

The station WQAM was christened 
“Where Quick Acquaintance Mellows.” If 
you want to get well quick—get acquainted 
quick or get rich quick, that is, rich in hap- 
piness, Florida seems to be the place. 
There is something that tingles in the very 
atmosphere that tells me the tide has 
turned. I gather it out of the ether—it is 
sparkling from the wires—telephone and 
telegraph wires—for Florida is a barometer 
of national prosperity. When despair of 
deflation that has been spreading over the 
West and industrial sections has passed, 
Florida will come to her own. Farm values 
and city values will be restored to a normal 
basis on which intrinsic profits will accrue. 
Florida has gone through the supreme test. 
I read some letters written to the North 
that have in them the thrill of American 
pluck, and ringing with supreme optimism! 
There is something in the spirit of cities, 
communities and states that is as distinc- 
tive as that of individuals. 

















In other states and cities, disasters have 
stimulated a bright, hard courage; the war 
had its mad grim of merry-go-round cour- 
age, but in Florida it was a natural alliance 
of human friendship. The people love Mi- 





—— 


Rachael Hamilton, the Miami princess at 
Royal Palm Park 
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The skyline of Miami, Florida, where ocean liners land under the shadow of skyscrapers, which suggests a little New York in tropical U.S. A. 


ami so much that they can’t even resent the 
hurricane. Out of it came that fascinating 
all-embracing spirit of friendliness of the 
pioneers facing hardships together. The 
peace of the stars, a respite from that 
money din that came with the hectic stock 
market boom in real estate. 

Florida recognizes her chance to be or 





J. W. Halson, executive secretary of the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce; Arthur Pryor and Lon 
W. Crowe 





not to be as Hamlet put it, without the 
slightest limp in her alert and aggressive 
spirit. There is a charm in the far-flung 
southern frontier that is far more endur- 
ing and permanent than can be measured 
in the billions of dollars invested in struc- 
tures. A University is launched—a Sym- 
phony orchestra with expert players and 
students in the conservatory render the clas- 
sics under Director Volpe. All things in- 
dicated that Miami and Florida, too, tackle 
in the first instance the entire gamut of 
the cultural ideals in the beginning, which 
other cities and communities hunger to pos- 
sess in future days through endowments, 
after the rough and ready struggles for ma- 
terial gain and subsistence. 

After a real “flying trip” in an airplane 
across Florida, I was at the home of Thomas 
A. Edison. Soon after landing, I visited 
the laboratory of The Wizard, where the 
invention of the incandescent lamp was per- 
fected, in fact, I stood under the cluster of 
bamboos, the fiber of which was used to 
complete the work that gave the world 
“more light” than that provided by any 
other mortal mind who ever walked this 
mundane sphere. 

The lights of America’s whiteway from 
Broadway to Main Street owes its being to 
a Florida tropical product, the bamboo. The 
radiance of these electric lights gleaming 
all over the world to-night has turned night 
into day. On the desk of Mr. Edison in the 
laboratory was a leaf from a rubber plant 
—nestling amid chemicals and apparatus. 





Rough designs crudely drawn on yellow 
pieces of paper may have an important 
meaning on some discovery. On the table 
was an old lantern that might have been 
used in the days of Diogenes in his quest. 
Here was the old fire place that Henry Ford 
desires to remove as a relic. Samples from 
the Madagascar vine glowing in the fields 
across the way were lying about, out of 
which he hopes to produce commercial rub- 
ber and save the motor car owners of the 
United States an extra tax of nearly $150,- 
000,000—which is paid every year to the 
British rubber monopoly. On the spacious 
lawn fountains were playing attuned to the 
leisurely pace of tropical luxuriance. The 
fumes of the sulphur water characteristic 
of these parts added a piquant suggestion 
of the Satanic atmosphere of the labora- 
tory of Mephistopheles. This home was pur- 
chased by Mr. Edison for $750—40 years 
ago. From his private dock on the banks 
of the broad expanse of the Caloosahatchee 
River, The Wizard has fished from his 
rocking chair and a hammock and enjoyed a 
nap between “bites.” Amid the hundreds 
of varieties of trees and shrubs from all 
parts of the world thriving under the smile 
of Florida’s suns, man and nature work out 
together experiments that are little short 
of miraculous. 
* * * 

East coast—west coast—north boundary 
to Key West—all-around-the-state, I find 
Florida at the close of the season in 1927 
better prepared than ever for the great in- 
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On the busy wharves at Miami where connection is made pier to pier with New York City 


flux of visitors expected next year. At Mi- 
ami Beach regatta, yachts from all parts 
of the world were anchored. Gar Wood’s 
“Miss America” broke all records; 68 miles 
an hour responding to the call of speed and 
more speed by water as well as by land. 
A friend arrived from the west coast in 
one hour by airplane, took a look at the 
record-breaking races and in another half 
hour was aboard the boat for Havana. 

There seems to be no reason for having a 
yacht unless one can visit the regatta at 
Miami, which has now become the largest 
and most famous winter regatta in the 
world. Picture the scene of turquoise seas, 
the flotilla of luxurious craft, gay with 
bunting and color, the racers rounding the 
buoy with a wake of foam paralleling the 
turbulent surf of the Atlantic coast sweep- 
ing from the Gulf stream. 

Yes, I made a trip in a racing boat. It 
seemed to leap in the air recalling sensa- 
tions of the airplane trip which I made from 
Miami to Fort Myers in a swift one hour 
across the state. Think of a lithesome, 
sylphlike form weighing 230 pounds of mor- 
tal flesh sweeping thru the air at a pace 
swifter than any hurricane, or the flight of 
any bird that skimmed the blue. This bit 
of mortal flesh, 9,000 feet in the air lost 
in a fog bank with the intrepid aviator, 
Mike Brady, who was later killed—bounding 
among the clouds. I fancied how angels 
might enjoy themselves, but I confess that 
this was one time that I had no urgent de- 
sire to join the heavenly chorus. How good 
it seemed to find a “ceiling” again over- 
hanging terra firma and to sniff the green 
verdure of plants and tree life once more. 


Mother Earth never seemed so much of a 
real mother, as when I landed after this 
thrilling flight—having been projected thru 
space at a cyclone pace. The world is com- 
ing closer and closer together thru radio 
and airplane where distance and time is 
annihilated, and it makes Florida seem “not 
far away” when the ‘distance is measured 
by 30 hours by rail—45 by boat—12 by air- 
plain or “$50—from Broadway.” 

The state is putting her house in order for 
visitors next year. Channels widened and 
deepened for boats, flowers abloom on ey- 
ery hand, fresh vegetables to be planted 
ready with the characteristic old time Flor- 
idian greeting that combines all the man- 
ners of welcome from every state and leaves 
the visitor with a few dollars to enjoy after 
board bills are paid. 

* * * 

The Dade County Fair has its exhibit 
of products from the Florida farms in win- 
ter time, when the producers play fair with 
nature and climate. With the completion 


of the Tamiami Trail there will be caravans 
of automobiles passing from Tampa to Mi- 
ami across the state in a few hours, one of 
the most picturesque, well advertised motor 
roads in the world, revealing the possibili- 
ties of the Everglades, supplying large and 
prosperous communities of farmers at the 
very back door of Miami and covering mil- 
lions of acres with soil to profitably culti- 
vate. 

Florida’s climate has enduring value 
which cannot be produced elsewhere and 
should be broadcast to the North. If we 
could only project the scenes of these vivid, 
colorful days with the vision as well as the 
voice; if it were only possible to broadcast 
the climate as words are broadcast, there 
would be a rush to Florida that would make 
the dash to the Klondike look like a funeral 
procession in comparison. 

A special train of three handsomely dec- 
orated cars, with gay colorful awnings with 
a background of the eternal verdure of the 
palms, has made a tour of the northern 
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An asphalt plant at Miami in Bay Biscayne, covering four acres 


states. Florida sent out a Horticultural 
and Industrial exposition on wheels. With- 
in the limited space of pullman cars was an 
array of impressive exhibits. The Florida 
exposition has brought an _ accelerated 
glimpse of Floridian resources that is cer- 
tain to result in an increasing tide of vis- 
itors to the state during the coming year. 

From the telepathic as well as direct 
radio responses, I received suggestions as 
to the ballad of Stephen J. Foster which has 
for many decades been the favorite of mil- 
lions of people, “Way Down Upon the Swan- 
nee River,’’—the state song of Florida—and 
why not? It placidly flows like “Sweet Af- 
ton” through the golden sands of Florida to 
the sea. It brings a picture of the “Old 
Folks at Home” and awakens a sentiment 
that has touched the hearts of even a jazz- 
mad world because it has an appeal uni- 
versal. 

All through these Visiting Hours and 
throughout my stay in Florida, the dom- 
inant thought was expanding acquaintances 
—which soon ripens into friendships ne’er 
forgot. 

Each winter thousands of new recruits 
“discover” Florida; each year Miami and 
her sister cities win more hearts in this 
haven of winter homes. When the shadows 


of the Palisades lengthen on the Hudson; 
when the ice ties up traffic on the Great 
Lakes; when the mighty Mississippi moves 
through a valley blanketed with snow, there 
will be an expectant inquiry, ““When are you 
going to Florida?” Thousands are already 
beginning to save their money at the banks 
by joining a Florida Club, just as they do 
a Christmas Club. 

A visit to Florida is a rest, yet busy with 
recreative activities and work, bubbling 
over with life. A stroll on Flagler street is 
to witness a scene reminiscent of Broadway. 

The theatres were filled—the race tracks 
were thronged—the churches down town 
had “standing room only” signs on Sunday. 
Some of the people were going to the dogs 
—I mean dog races—eating hot dogs at a 
Coney Island pace, persistently extending 
the allotted happy days of the Good Old 


Summertime during the winter months in 
Florida. 

There are all kinds of thrills down that 
way and nearly every sort of recreation 
known in the history of man from pitching 
quoits, all sorts of golf, baseball teams in 
training, polo matches, that ancient game 
brought to us from Persia, and played at 
the very beginning of civilization. Miami 
is the Little Paris of the American South- 
land and Florida lingers on in the sunshine 
and the dull, drab days of winter are play 
days. 

Something in the witchery of the balmy 
air of the moonlight touches a tender little 
chord of memory in the hearts of those who 
have found health in the elixir of Florida’s 
climate. 

A record of the tributes that found ex- 
pression last winter will result in recruit- 
ing thousands for Florida expeditions as 
the years come and go. 

Sum it all up—it is the resource of in- 
comparable climate on which Florida builds 
her future—the great winter time play- 
ground the Recreation Pier of the Nation— 
tipping the farthermost southern area of 
Uncle Sam’s domain, where the tropic trade 
winds play upon an Aeolian harp stretch- 
ing over Florida’s matchless coral strands. 
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Detective Joe Smith’s Stirring Career 


The affable assistant manager at the Waldorf in New York who has never missed a 
conviction or allowed the guilty person to escape—Trained in Scotland 


Yard he follows relentless to the finish 


S “Joe Smith of the Waldorf”, he is 

known to many millions the world 

over. Otherwise, he is Joseph E. 
Smith, Assistant Manager of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel and Captain, U. S. Army Re- 
serve Corps. There will be no one to dis- 
pute the statement that few men in the 
hotel business are more widely known by 
honest men and so fearsomely known among 
crooks, in this country and through many 
foreign lands as this quiet, modest, mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken fighting man who is 
always ready to tackle his weight in wild- 
cats at the drop of the hat. His name is 
a terror to men who prey on hotels. For 
detective he was born, and as Chief Detec- 
tive at the Waldorf for more than thirty 
years he has earned his reputation, and de- 
tective he will always be. The Assistant 
Managership was given him as a public rec- 
ognition of his invaluable services, which 
have given hotel guests a real protection. 

No kin to me, “Joe” Smith isn’t, so I can- 
not be accused of partiality toward him on 
account of any family connection. Just the 
same, I am for him at every mark in the 
road and would be glad to claim relation- 
ship if it could be proved. We both come 
from the same stock, of course. ‘“Joe’s” 
favorite story is the classic of the Smith 
tribe. It says in the beginning all men were 
named Smith, after their father, Adam 
Smith, and when they, or their descendants, 
sinned the name was taken away from them 
and they were given another, as a mark of 
their wickedness. Therefore, only those of 
us who have an unbroken family record of 
morality and propriety running back 
through the ages to the first raising of the 
curtain are entitled to use the honored 
name, though it has been adopted by count- 
less thousands who have no right to it, as 
a means, perhaps, of rehabilitating them- 
selves. “Joe” Smith, who knows every- 
thing, knows that story is true, and so do I. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple may question it, but 
he, at least, can apply some balm to his soul 
with the argument that one of his forbears 
must have built a church, as an evidence of 
repentance, thereby earning a new and bet- 
ter name than the one allotted to the family 
when Smith was taken away from it. Since 
then the spelling has been changed from 
Chapel to Chapple. Which is quite enough 
space to devote to the editor of this maga- 
zine, outside of his own department. 

There is nothing at all of the detective 
of fiction about “Joe” Smith, either in his 
appearance or his actions. He is a refined, 
educated, unassuming gentleman and he can 
discuss any subject from the League of Na- 
tions to poker. His eyes are not augers that 
bore right into your head and read all of 


By HORACE SMITH 


your secrets. They are not even gimlets. 
They are blue eyes, quiet and kindly, ordi- 
narily—but when he is at grips with a 
crook they shoot blue flame that sears and 
burns and terrifies. They are unusually 


shrewd eyes, as you will see if you take a 
good look at them—and if there is any rea- 
son why you can’t look into them unflinch- 
ingly, in case this Smith party considers it 


Joseph E. Smith, assistant manager of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and captain of the 
United States Army Reserve Corps 


wise to hold converse with you, one can 
expect to find him camping on your trail 
if you are around the Waldorf much—and 
swift in their appraisal. Behind them is 
a mind that is lightning fast and a courage 
that is wholly and utterly fearless, as he has 
proved time and again. 

“Joe” Smith never forgets; those eyes of 
his collect photographs and file them away 
in a brain that produces them instantly 
when they are needed. No crook has ever 
victimized the Waldorf or any of its guests 
for thirty years and gone unpunished. He 
may have escaped at the time, as a few of 
them have succeeded in doing, and remained 
at liberty for a year, or two, or even longer, 
but in the end he came back and was caught. 
He had to be caught. “They always come 
back,” is one of “Joe” Smith’s articles of 
faith. 

In the thirty-one years that he has been 


standing guard over the Waldorf he has 
made more than 600 arrests, for offenses 
against the hotel or its guests, and in every 
case there was a conviction. Not one es- 
caped. Imagine that, some evening when 
you have nothing else to think about and 
your imagination is hitting on all six. What 
other detective in the world can boast of 
such a record. “Joe” Smith doesn’t boast 
of it. He says he is “just lucky,” which 
illustrates the man’s colossal nerve as well 
as anything else could. Luck doesn’t hold 
good six hundred times in succession, of 
course. 

What he calls luck is that uncanny sixth 
sense that all smart detectives have and 
which in him is developed to the nth degree, 
which enables him to literally smell out 
crooks. As proof of his “luck” he will cite 
countless cases, if you can get him to talk, 
and of one in particular which he considers 
conclusive. In a]l of his years at the Wal- 
dorf, he has only been off duty once, and 
that was through illness. He was in a hos- 
pital for a month with pneumonia, a few 
years ago. Then he went up in the country 
to “Oscar’s” farm to recuperate. He had 
been there a month and was just getting 
back on his feet when he heard that a room 
in his hotel had been burglarized. That 
was enough. He overruled doctors and 
nurses, grabbed his clothes and hustled back 
to his post. He had not been on duty two 
hours when a man he never had seen before, 
but whose looks he did not like, entered the 
lobby. “Joe” couldn’t tell then, or now, why 
he became suspicious of him. Fact is he 
just “smelled” him, apparently. 

The ‘suspect loafed around for a bit and 
then shot up an elevator. “Joe” followed, 
located him, trailed him around two or three 
floors, without being seen, and finally 
nabbed him. He took him into a room and 
searched him. In his pockets he found a 
key to a room in the hotel which he had 
occupied months before. Under the law 
that was evidence of guilt. “Joe” located 
the room in which he was living, away from 
the hotel, searched that—and found 68 ho- 
tel keys. Then he took his man to police 
headquarters and had him finger-printed 
and sent the prints, with no other informa- 
tion, to Scotland Yard, with which “Joe” 
worked when he started detecting. Word 
came back that the prisoner was Joe Dolan, 
a notorious hotel thief who had done 12 
years at one stretch in England. Where- 
upon “Joe” Smith had Joe Dolan sent to 
prison for 71% years. 

“Now you know that was just plain luck,” 
argues Mr. Smith. “I hadn’t been back two 
hours before that fellow showed up.” 

“Yeah. And I suppose it was only 

Continued on page 434 
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The Cross (+) to Tower Over Broadway 


Work progressing on the Broadway Temple in New York which Dr. Christian F. Reisner has 


launched with the fervor of a crusader in the general movement to aid 


HE practical religious life of New 
York City is awakening. This is ev- 
idenced in the broad aggressive and 

practical policy of all denominations, who 

are coming to recoghize that there is a 

common cause, and is giving the deep- 

seated and solid religious faith an expres- 
sion commensurate with the other gigantic 
activities of the times. 

It was Dr. Christian F. Reisner, that 
big parson with the big soul and the far 
vision, who dreamed a mignificent dream 
and is seeing it materialize in steel 
and stone, as though by a modern miracle, 
with its flaming cross reaching farther 
toward the heavens than any other religious 
symbol in the world, where it will nightly 
command attention from millions of people, 
needs another million dollars to fully com- 
plete the gigantic undertaking. To that end 
he is not so much soliciting subscriptions 
as he is giving the people of the whole coun- 
try an opportunity to contribute to the 
erection of what is to be the world’s most 
towering monument to Methodism and have 
their names built into the structure, which 
will be dedicated to the service and enjoy- 
ment of many generations. 

The followers of John Wesley will not 
fail him; the loyalty they have thus far 
shown and their liberal responses to Dr. 
Reisner’s appeals, are a guarantee of full 
success. There can be no doubt about that. 
Although it is to bear the name of their 
creed, it is not only Methodists who are 
building this temple, any more than it is 
only Methodists who will profit by it, spiri- 
tually, intellectually and physically. The 
old narrow days when the adherents of one 
creed could see no good in any other, and 
were not even open to argument on the sub- 
ject, are happily passing. Jews, Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Baptists and members of 
every faith in Christendom, along with 
other thousands who are members of no 
church, have aided in the erection of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the out- 
standing monument of the Episcopal 
church. Not because they adhere to the 
articles of faith of the Episcopal church, 
which a great many of them do not believe 
in at all, but because the whole purpose of 
the Cathedral is to glorify God, by what- 
ever name they choose to call Divinity, and 
benefit mankind. And it is the same with 
Dr. Reisner’s Broadway Temple. 

Dr. Reisner is so big and broad in his 
views, and so intensely human, that he has 
attracted the attention and aroused the ad- 
miration of many men of many creeds, and 
even of some who profess to have no faith 
at all beyond sharing the good parson’s be- 
lief in the Brotherhood of Man, and prac- 


in a practical religious life in the metropolis 


tising it. It is because he is so big and 
broad that Dr. Reisner needs a big church 
—36 stories high it is to be, in its central 
tower, which, it will cheerfully be conceded, 
is some church. But it will be much more 
than a church, as the term is generally un- 
derstood, and it is for this reason that it 
has commanded such powerful support from 


men who rank high in affairs that extend 
far beyond the confines of New York City. 

It will be a great Town Hall. Public 
meetings, concerts, plays and forums of all 
the people will be held there. Its doors will 
always be wide open for any gathering that 
will be interesting or helpful, without re- 
gard to race or creed. ‘ 
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Atop the tower of the new Broadway Temple is a cross overlooking Broadway 
on the skyline of the largest tower in New York 
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It will be a place of entertainment. Club 
rooms, banquet halls, and rooms for games 
and socials and parties will make it a Mecca 
for young people, in whom Dr. Reisner is 
particularly interested. 

It will be an athletic center, and the only 
one on Washington Heights, with its popu- 
lation of nearly half a million. The pro- 
posed erection of a Y. M. C. A. in that sec- 
tion has been abandoned and the Broadway 
Temple will supply the need for gymnasium, 
swimming pool, bowling alleys and general 
physical training for both sexes. 

It will be a school, with lecture courses 
and night classes that will open the door 
of opportunity to all of the ambitious young 
people of the neighborhood. 

It will be a home. Five hundred people 
will live in its beautiful apartments and 
many more in the hotel that is to be estab- 
lished in the central tower. 

It will have fine stores on the street level, 
a restaurant, an aerial playground, a day 
nursery and many other attractions. The 
main auditorium, which will be one of the 
most beautiful in the world, will seat 2,200 
people and the social hall and Sunday-school 
auditorium below it will seat 1,000 and will 
be the center of the social, dramatic, con- 
cert and lecture activities of the temple. 

In the words of Dr. Reisner it will be “a 
great life-giving power plant to distribute 
help—spiritual, mental and physical—to 
New York’s millions, regardless of creed or 
race.” 

The building is being erected in the whole 
Broadway block between 173rd and 174th 


streets, which is the highest point on Man- 
hattan Island. The two twelve-story apart- 
ments on the two corners, the revenues 


Dr. Christian F. Reisner, who is in charge of the 
building of the Broadway Temple, New York 


from which will contribute to the sociologi- 
cal activities-of the temple, are finished and 
largely occupied. The church and the cen- 
tral tower are yet to be built. The founda- 
tions for the tower are in place and the 


basement, gymnasium and plant for the 
swimming pool, bowling alleys and social 
hall are completed but not yet furnished. 
The total of financial support promised so 
far is $4,000,000. Another $1,500,000 is re- 
quired to complete and furnish the struc- 
ture. Of this $500,000 is already pledged, 
leaving $1,000,000 still to be raised. Con- 
tributions may be spread over 25 months, 
and a gift as small as $100 will perpetuate 
the name of the giver in enduring bronze. 

We all have some sort of religion, no mat- 
ter what we call it. And though. the out- 
ward forms of religion are continually 
changing, its basic principles never change. 
There is in all of us a natural and honest 
desire to be of real service in this world, 
whether or not we think of it in connection 
with the next one, to do something worth 
while and be in some way helpful to others. 
And one of the best ways I know of to be 
helpful in a big and lasting and most satis- 
fying way is to pay for some of the bricks. 
or steel or furnishings that are going into 
the Broadway Temple. The nearby Chelsea 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which will be 
merged with it, had 200 members when Dr. 
Reisner became its pastor. Now it has 
1,200 members, and by the time the doors 
of the temple are opened it will have a mem- 
bership of at least 1,500. But its spiritual 
shareholders will be scattered all over the 
country. It is expected that all of the 
money that is needed will be pledged in 
time so that work on the central tower and 
the church can be started next fall and fin- 
ished within a year. 





Detective Joe Smith’s Stirring 


Continued from page 432 


through 
quickly.” 

“Certainly. That’s what I’m telling you.” 
And “Joe” was actually perturbed because 
I refused to agree with him. 

That “lucky” little piece of detective work 
threw such a scare into the underworld that 
for three years thereafter not a single at- 
tempt was made to rob a room in the Wal- 
dorf. Another world’s record for “Joe” 
Smith and his hotel. 

Another instance of the Smith “luck” con- 
cerned the case of the Mexican. There had 
been several attempts to enter rooms 
through windows, and “Joe” had been hang- 
ing onto window-ledges and fire escapes all 
night, in all sorts of weather, for weeks, to 
catch the robber red-handed. About 4 
o’clock one morning he was sitting on the 
coping of the fifth floor on the Astor Court 
side of the Waldorf, where he had been 
soaking up a cold rain for hours, when he 
first felt and then dimly saw a figure crawl- 
ing toward him. The other fellow saw him, 
too, and as soon as he was close enough to 
be heard he growled: “If you move I'll kill 
you.” 

“Joe” didn’t move much, but he moved 
fast. His arm went up and he fired with 
the same motion, shooting the intruder in 
the shoulder, though he could as easily have 
killed him. “Joe” caught him before he 
could roll off the ledge and kill himself, 


luck that you spotted him so 


dragged him through the window and recog- 
nized him as a Mexican who was then out 
on parole. He was sent back to prison for 
another year and a half, on Mr. Smith’s 
complaint, and is now doing another three- 
year term for another offense, which latter 
offense was not committed at the Waldorf. 
He kept away from there after he had been 
made a victim of the Smith “luck.” 

“T’ve been studying crooks all my life,” 
says “Joe,” “and I don’t know much about 
them yet.” What a glutton for information 
that man must be! “I’m learning some- 
thing all of the time. Yes, most of the pres- 
ent day crooks are cowards, except when 
they are full of dope. Then they are crazy 
and will kill anyone who gets in their way. 

* * ~ 

When Wm. J. Gaynor was mayor of New 
York he asked and then urged “Joe” to be- 
come First Deputy Police Commissioner. 
“Joe” wouldn’t have it; not enough action, 
for one thing. “I thought that would be 
a burying ground,” he explains. 

“Joe” has guarded all of the hundreds, or 
thousands, of distinguished people who have 
stopped at the Waldorf, including Li Hung 
Chang, Prince Henry of Prussia, the King 
and Queen of Belgium, the Prince of Wales 
and every president, governor and mayor 
of New York State and city for thirty years. 
Not one of them lost a hair, or turned one. 
The King of Belgium gave him a royal dec- 


Career 


oration in recognition of his quiet efficiency. 

Mr. Smith was born in England and had 
his early training with Scotland Yard, 
where he did some detective work, as a 
youngster, in a big case that attracted much 
attention. He worked with the New York 
police department for a short time when he 
came to this country. Soon after, he was 
called on by the Waldorf management to in- 
vestigate an inside case and cleaned it up 
so quickly that he was asked to become 
house detective and was told, when he took 
charge: “You are here for as long as you 
will stay.” He has been there ever since. 

“T am always looking for crooks, and 
when I am lucky I catch them,” is his ex- 
planation of his success. And he adds: “I 
have been particularly lucky in the chiefs 
I have had to work under, and with George 
C. Boldt and L. M. Boomer. To the day of 
his death Mr. Boldt gave me his unqualified 
support. Mr. Boomer has done the same. 
Never a complaint or a criticism, and I 
wouldn’t be human if I didn’t give him the 
best that is in me. I consider L. M. Boomer 
as one of the greatest men in the hotel busi- 
ness and no wonder that the Waldorf has 
remained longer a real center of travelers 
of note in New York, longer than any other 
hotel in history. It has become an institu- 
tion—with a national and international 
scope—a name identified with New York 
and the U. S. A. the world over.” . 
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A Man With Stories Under His Hat 


Beginning at the age of fourteen as a messenger at seven dollars a week for the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York, at thirty Frank G. Newell is chosen President of a 


. O see Newell, president of the Lin- 
G den National Bank,” said Editor 

Kempson of the Linden, New Jer- 
sey Observer, when I dropped in on him 
recently to get a line on a live wire of the 
town to write a story about for this maga- 
zine. 


“Newell, Newell, talk to Newell,” was all 
I could get out of another to whom I put 
the same query. 
want to see.” 


Since it was still too early in the morning 
to call on a banker, I stopped at a lunch 
counter for a cup of coffee and a doughnut, 
where the proprietor echoed the same re- 
frain, “See Newell. There’s a story under 
his hat.” 

Seeing Frank G. Newell an hour or so 
later, I learned that he began his career as 
a banker a little over fifteen years ago as 
a messenger for the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York at a salary of $7 a 
week, at the age of 14, when he was almost 
the sole support of his widowed mother. 
About ten years later, he was receiving a 
yearly remuneration of $4,500 from that 
institution with the title of assistant new 
business manager, which position he relin- 
quished in 1920 to become the cashier of 
the Linden National Bank, of Linden, New 
Jersey, on a salary of $2,000 per annum. 

Although that is not even a good begin- 
ning of the story I found under Newell’s 
hat, in the above paragraph alone there is 
enough of a lead for three sepagate stories, 
as journalists see them. To begin with, 
Newell’s rise from a bank messenger at $7 
a week to a position of $4,500 by the time 
he was 23, is the basis of a remarkable 
story. Second, for a young man of 23 or 
24 to leave a job that pays $4,500 a year 
and take up one at $2,000 because it holds 
out promise of greater rewards in the end, 
is also about as unusual as it is for a man 
to bite a dog. And third, Newell’s going 
from the big city to the small town to make 
his fortune is the reverse of the usual order 
of things. Most young men leave the 
smaller towns and go to the larger cities. 
sut of all that, those who told me to see 
Newell, knew nothing. The story under his 
hat, as they saw it, was what Newell had 
accomplished in Linden, first as a progres- 
Sive banker and second as a progressive 
citizen, during the past six or seven years 
0! his residence there. 


To bring up our background to the city 
ct Linden where Newell has flowered, there 
is the usual suburban community in the 
‘reat metropolitan area of New York City. 

inden is about 18 miles from the City Hall, 

‘ew York, on the main line of the Penn- 


“Newell’s the man you. 


National Bank at a salary of fifteen thousand dollars a year 


By DIRK P. DEYOUNG 


sylvania railroad and it borders on the Kill 
von Kull. 

After the forming of the borough, in 
1897, Linden’s broad area which consumes 
practically all the space between Rahway 
and Elizabeth as far south as the Staten 
Island Sound and beyond the Lincoln High- 
way on the north was rapidly populated 


Frank G. Newell, President of the Linden 
(N. J.) National Bank 


but. instead of a symetrical development 
with a homogeneous character it was be- 
coming a heterogeneous mass, as the Bible 
says of the Earth in the Beginning—with- 
out form and void. Like Topsy, it was just 
growing up into an unmanageable munici- 
pality, with the various interests pulling in 
every direction, without good streets, with- 


out well-defined residential sections, with-. 


out systematic encouragement of a well- 
balanced growth of residents and factory 
sites and plants, and without broad leader- 
ship at the helm. It was a community in 
which every interest, apparently, was pull- 
ing alone. We all know of such towns. I 
live in one myself, where only one thing is 
lacking, one of those town George’s who 


seems to rise up out of the crowd and do 
things. Any city without one might as well 
be buried under lava as Pompeii was. 

Recognizing that condition, a group of 
the older business men of Linden, estab- 
lished the Linden National Bank in 1920, 
designed as a strong and friendly institu- 
tion, to fill the role of town-building, in- 
sofar as a bank conservatively could. And 
as its cashier, Newell was selected, then 24, 
the youngest bank cashier in the state. The 
policy and personality of that bank, and the 
policy and personality of Newell being much 
the same, and inextricably interwoven, it is 
hard to tell of the one without telling of 
the other in Linden’s recent marvelous 
progress. 


It has been the policy of this bank—a 
policy that Mr. Newell applies in other un- 
dertakings he directs—to help Linden grow, 
fully appreciating that its own prosperity 
depends upon the property of the commu- 
nity at large. Seven years ago, when the 
Linden National Bank was founded, there 
were only 2,000 people living within its 
corporate limits. It was a lopsided munici- 
pality, in which industrial plants sprung 
up here and there, but the residential and 
business elements were neglected. It being 
the view of Mr. Newell, and others asso- 
ciated with him, that a community of that 
sort should have all these features, they set 
about bringing them in and financing them 
with the funds at their disposal. In that 
way they have got behind many different 
sections of the community, to help a factory 
on its feet, to erect dwellings, to start a 
newspaper, to establish any needed business 
enterprise or community amusement or wel- 
fare movement. Thus, while most small- 
town bankers prefer to loan out their money 
to seasoned business concerns or send it out 
of town for the use of stock-brokers, this 
bank took the view that in the long run it 
would profit more from helping new things 
that brought new business or new residents 
to the community. 

One example, of several, to show how 
Mr. Newell has constantly worked, alone, 
and through the bank, to bring new enter- 
prise of the right sort to the town, is the 
case of the Joseph Hilton Clothing factory, 
about a block from the bank, a street back. 
It employs about 300 people. While in the 
industrial section of the city, on toward the 
Sound, are many factories for men, this 
one is conveniently located and employs 
many girls. That sort of factory is 
needed too for those who live there, and Mr. 
Newell personally spent much of his time 
inducing the owners thereof to come there. 
It helped the bank and it helps the town and 
it is only one of many such instances. 
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On his own account, Mr. Newell has fol- 
lowed the same course. He helped organize 
the State Bank of Linden, to serve the Ro- 
selle section of the community, as well as 
the First National Bank of Cranford, N. J., 
and he has taken an active part in many 
other such things. He finances apartment 
buildings, getting the construction under 
way, and then helps the builders get per- 
manent mortgage money to replace his tem- 
porary loans. He got behind Linden street 
improvements, school building expansion, 
and everything else that brought business 
to the town, and the current of that prog- 
ress has swept him and the Linden National 
Bank into a leadership there unparalleled 
in any other city of its size. In a city of 
18,000 people, the bank has 6,000 custom- 
ers, comprising most of the adult popula- 
tion of the city, and the savings accounts 
of nearly all the children in the community. 
More than 95 per cent of the business 
houses and factories of the place, have ac- 
counts with them. 


The secret of this astonishing growth 
lies in the way in which the bank reflects 
the personality of its chief executive. Bank- 
ing, whether in Linden or New York, is 
essentially a personal business, perhaps the 
most personal of all business. 


People carry their accounts with duly in- 
corporated financial institutions but always 
they must deal with individuals, and they 
judge the institution by the officers and 
employees with whom they have contact 
across a desk or through a teller’s window. 
Credit'is personal, and there is no stronger 
personal interest than that which concerns 
the bank account which protects a man’s 
family and his home. 


Banking services are pretty much stand- 
ardized nowadays and the major distinc- 
tions between financial institutions are 
those of service, and of the spirit in which 
that service is rendered. 

Mr. Newell has borne this fact in mind. 
By precept and example he has undertaken 
so to shape the service of The Linden Na- 
tional Bank as to meet the personal prefer- 
ences of the rank and file of its patrons as 
well as their regular business requirements. 
He has made it friendly as well as efficient, 
and every customer, whatever the nature or 
volume of his business, knows that he is 
welcome there. As a result, The Linden 
National has enjoyed an unusual measure 


of that word-of-mouth advertising which is 
frequently the most productive of all. 


When the bank was organized in 1920, it 
had a capital of $25,000 and a surplus of 
about $6,000, with initial deposits of $7,000. 
Today the resources of the bank are approx- 
imately $3,000,000, consisting of $2,400,000, 
while its capital is $100,000; its surplus 
fund, $100,000 and its undivided profits, 
$76,240.55 and it employs a staff of fourteen 
people, including the present cashier, Forest 
H. Farmer, on whose shoulders most of the 
routine duties of the bank rest. Since the 
latter likes the inside work better, it leaves 
the outside end of it to Mr. Newell, who 
constantly cruises about the community in 
his smart roadster, seeking out new busi- 
ness and boosting Linden generally. To- 
gether they make a good team. 


In that time also Mr. Newell was made 
president of that bank with a salary of 
$15,000 per annum, while he now owns more 
than half of the stock of the institution, 
which is valued at $700 per share. He is 
therefore, among the youngest bank presi- 
dents in the country, elected by a board of 
directors not one of whom is under 45,\an- 
other reversal of the usual order of things. 
Besides, Mr. Newell is also the president 
of the General Securities & Investment Cor- 
poration; president of the National Hold- 
ing Company; the Fort Investment Com- 
pany; the F. G. Newell Company; director 
of the Jersey Mortgage Title & Guaranty 
Company, of Elizabeth; director of the Fi- 
delity Building & Loan Association of Lin- 
den, and secretary of the Sinking Fund 
Commission of Linden. Moreover, he now 
owns a great deal of real estate together 
with other important interests. 


Being generally a town booster and a 
good mixer, Mr. Newell belongs to nearly 
every club or organization within a radius 
of ten miles of his home, including the re- 
nowned Colonia Country Club, with the 
oldest green in the state. He is now presi- 
dent of the Linden Rotary Club and repre- 
sents it in June at the International Con- 
vention in session at Ostend, Belgium. 
Among other things he travels a great deal 
which he considers time and money well 
spent. 


From the foregoing we understand why 
the people of Linden point their finger to 
Frank G. Newell when you ask them about 
a local celebrity with a story under his hat. 


There is a whole magazine of success stories 
under his fedora. And the nice part of it 
is that these successes have not increased 
the size of his head either, another rare 
thing in a man who has done so much at 
30. Newell remains democratic, friendly, 
boyish in his enthusiasms, but a look into 
his keen brown eyes gives one the impres- 
sion that he has seasoned shrewdness, un- 
usual foresight, quickness of decision, and 
many other traits of an unusual sort, which 
no doubt account for his early and prolific 
flowering. 

Newell was born in Chicago. After 13 
years of residence there he moved to New 
York where, at the age of 14, he decided to 
be a banker. He never got beyond the fifth 
grade in school, because he had to go to 
work and support his mother, still depend- 
ent on him, living in a house which he has 
given her in Linden. But he has made up 
for his lack of schooling by night schools 
and home study. Although he laughed when 
I asked him what college he had attended— 
I am not the only one that makes that mis- 
take. Even the editor of the Linden Ob- 
server thinks he is a college trained man. 
In his dress, in his manners, in the grand 
way he does everything, he looks and acts 
the part of a ’varsity man. But, as said 
before, with all his up-to-dateness, there is 
nothing uppish about him, a fact which we 
all appreciate. 

On an acre of ground on the famous Lin- 
coln Highway, Mr. Newell has a fine home, 
with a charming wife, and a pair of boun- 
cing brown-eyed twins, both boys, four 
years old, of which he is more proud than 
of all his other achievements and posses- 
sions. And having them come in pairs is 
also unusual, quite the Newell way of doing 
things. From his mother, too, he also gets 
much inspiration. Nothing seemed to make 
him more happy than that he was thus able 
to provide for her now, with whom, as a 
boy, he told me they often found it difficult 
to have enough to eat. 

It may be old-fashioned for writers to 
point out the morals in their stories. But 
I will in thf case anyway—one to the young 
man of today who sees no opportunity to 
achieve things in the smaller towns and 
the other to bankers who shy off from every 
new thing that comes to town. To all of 
us in general, but to them in particular, the 
object lesson is plain. Only those who do 
things have stories under their hats. 





SILENCE—By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE 


AY, what is silence? ’Tis a passing thought 
Of what is left to us from pleasing sound 
For which again are waiting all around, 
Repeating that last strain, but hearing naught 
Of all the melody the morning brought, 
On field and forest lies a spell profound; 
The noontide shadow, sleeping on the ground 
With hush of summer stillness, guards the spot. 


Sometimes upon the crowded street it seems, 
Among the many voices that we hear, 
There comes to us a long-remembered tone; 
And then, as in the vanishing of dreams, 
All other shapes and shadows disappear, 
And we are left with one dear friend alone. 
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Lindbergh’s Example a Good Chart to Steer By 


An inspiring analysis of Lindbergh’s marvelous feat, by an American Admiral whose 
own record bristles with brave achievements in the records of the U. S. Navy 


HAT particularly pleases me about 

Captain Lindbergh's wonderful 

achievement is that to my mind 
it was altogether the work of the hearts 
and minds of men. It proves again, and 
at a time when such a demonstration is most 
needed and will do the most good, that man 
is still virile and that we have not become 
an effeminate race. 

There was no question of sex about Cap- 
tain Lindbergh's flight, nor anything of pas- 
sion except the passion for achievement 
which is in the breast of every forward- 
looking man. It was purely a triumph of 
the mind—and the mind of a man. 

It was a great big, manly, masculine 
feat; an absolutely perfect example of young 
manhood at its best. It is a fine chart for 
young men to steer by. It is an example 
that young men and boys should hold up in 
front of themselves and study. And young 
women can do the same with advantage to 
themselves. It is an example of that kind 
of character that brought the Pilgrims to 
America, to cut down the forests and launch 
a new civilization; that kind of character 
that built our railroads and did all of the 
other great things that have ever been done 
in this country. And all done by men of 
the Lindbergh type—men with utterly fear- 
less souls, stout hearts and clear-thinking 
minds, who were never satisfied to stay in 
the beaten track or restrict themselves to 
doing only those things which other men had 
done before them. 

Captain Lindbergh's flight is a most 
amazing thing, not only in what he did, but 
in the combination of the three elements 
that are necessary in every great accomplish- 
ment—Science, Courage, and Success. Be- 
ginning with Divinity the figure three, sin- 
gularly enough, enters largely into every 
important achievement. We speak of Div- 
inity as Father, Son and Holy Ghost—the 
Trinity. In an invention three things are 
required—Conception, Development and 
Production. And the illustration might be 
carried further, even into our most intimate 
affairs. 

So it was necessary for Lindbergh to com- 
bine the three elements that were essential 
to his triumph. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the science of airplane construction 
and operation. Perhaps the minds of some 
other great and brave pioneers of the air 
have been more scientific than his, in a tech- 
nical sense, yet he knew all of the basic 
science of aviation that he needed to know. 


By Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 
U.S. N. Retired 


He was gloriously courageous, in the face of 
countless dangers, many of which are beyond 
the understanding of the general public, yet 
no more so than others who have tried and 
failed where he succeeded. Certainly. as 
he would be the first to admit, he is no 
braver than Nungesser and Coli, whose ill- 
fated attempt did not discourage him in the 
slightest degree, or Major Pinedo, or that 
intrepid Englishman, Harry Hawker, who 
coolly kicked his landing gear away as soon 
as his machine was in the air, to lighten his 
load and increase his chance of success. He 
was more interested in flying across the 
ocean than in his landing at the other end. 
If he had come down on land he might easily 
have been killed. He fell in the sea—and, 
in recognition of his supreme courage, Provi- 
dence sent along a ship to pick him up. No 
man can have greater courage than that 
possessed by all of those men, and others who 
might be named, including Commander 
Rodgers and Commander Byrd. 

So Captain Lindbergh's flight was no 
more scientific and no more courageous than 
several others. But he was successful—and 
most dramatically successful, and therefore 
the more impressive. 


* * * 


I find myself constantly comparing Cap- 
tain Lindbergh with Benjamin Franklin in 
his experiments with a kite and a string and 
a metal key, to prove that lightning was 
electricity. What Franklin was trying to 
do, actually, was to get himself struck by 
lightning, for the advancement of science. 
And he was struck; that was necessary to 
the demonstration of his theory. Fortu- 
nately for him and for mankind, it was 
only a light bolt that hit his knuckle. But 
it might just as well have been a heavy 
charge of electricity, in which case Ben 
Franklin would have been killed. 

Benjamin Franklin and Captain Lind- 
bergh both risked their lives, knowingly and 
willingly for the advancement of science 
and the benefit of mankind. Their acts are 
the two most outstanding facts in the his- 
tory of our country and two of the most 
prolific of progress. And it will do no harm 
to mention the fact that both of them had 
blue eyes and light hair. It may come to 
the point where ladies will prefer blondes. 


I don’t see that luck had much to 
do with the success of this marvelous 
flight He laid his course accurately and 
properly, taking into account the prevailing 
winds and the sidedraft he might expect. 
He gathered all of the information he could 
acquire, studied it and profited by it. His 
earth inductor compass, which is an Ameri- 
can invention like the aeroplane itself, gave 
him his course once he had laid it out. He 
had all of Europe to shoot at, and that is a 
pretty big target. In hitting it dead center, 
at the lower end of Ireland, instead of off to 
one side, he may have been a bit fortunate. 
But that was by no means the controlling 
factor, nor a very important one. Even if 
he had hit the target away out near the rim 
—in Spain or Scandinavia—he would have 
got his bearings and reached Paris just the 
same. And my own opinion is that it was 
because all of his calculations were correctly 
made and because he is such a perfect master 
of aerial navigation, rather than luck, that 
he hit the bull’seye with his first sight of 
land on the other side. 

x * * 

If luck had any part in Lindbergh's suc- 
cess, it was the same kind of luck that Co- 
lumbus and Nelson and Farragut had. 
They all knew exactly what they were doing, 
and what the chances of success were. Lord 
Nelson is often spoken of as impulsive. He 
was nothing of the kind. He was careful 
and thorough in all of his plans. But once 
his plan was laid out, he carried it through 
with a rush. Admiral Farragut’s famous 
order at the Battle of Mobile Bay has been 
attributed to impulsiveness and disregard of 
danger. It was nothing of the sort. He 
knew the Bay was mined, as we would now 
say—they called them torpedoes then. But 
he had information that one channel was 
open and unmined. And he took his ships 
through that channel. So, when the ship 
ahead of him stopped and reported torpe- 
does ahead, he simply said, a bit impatiently, 
perhaps, but with full knowledge of the sit- 
uation and with nothing suggestive of an 
attempt at a pose: “Damn the torpedoes; 
go ahead.” 

* * ” 

Columbus and Lord Nelson and Admiral 
Farragut and Benjamin Franklin and Cap- 
tain Lindbergh were not lucky, in the sense 
that chance cut any important figure in 
their achievements. They all knew exactly 
what they were about and how to do it, and 
they were superbly courageous. 
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Winning Trade witha Fleet of Trucks 


M. Irving Demarest of Sewaren, New Jersey with the iron of stern Dutch and French 
ancestors in his blood has built many roads but found the 
‘*road to success’’ the hardest to build 


INCE New Jersey has just begun a. 
road-building program which calls for 
an outlay of $160,000,000, the person- 

ality of M. Irving Demarest, owner of the 
Raritan Mercantile Company, of Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey, emerges on the public 
stage. Although other firms throughout the 
Mosquito State participate in the business 
of supplying the materials for such con- 
struction work, this concern is one of the 
leaders and in its line among the best known 
enterprises of the country, whose twenty- 
two brightly painted five-ton Mack trucks 
go out from its headquarters like a swarm 
of bees at the sound of a gong every morn- 
ing and buzz around busily delivering 
hither and yon until night. 

The same as there are sermons in stones, 
there are stories in trucks, although many 
of us may not see them. Off hand, those 
of us who see the name on these huge ve- 
hicles loaded with sand, rock, or gravel, 
think it is just another of those large soul- 
less corporations that has been formed and 
sprung into being overnight like the plant 
in the story of Jack-and-the-Bean-Stalk. In 
some cases that is so, but more often it is 
not. A large fleet of large trucks cruising 
about in that way may represent the effort 
of a life-long human struggle to get the 
business they serve on its feet. 

And so it is in the case of the Raritan 
Company and its trucks, behind which 
stands M. Irving Demarest, five feet seven, 
with some 175 pounds of ballast, fifty years 
old, and a fighter from the ground up. 
Coming from a line of French and Dutch 
stock which believed in more freedom than 
European Monarchs of the seventeenth cen- 
tury wanted to give them, he still has the 
iron of his ancestors in his blood. Although 
some of his friends may think that things 
have come easy with him, he has had to 
fight for every inch of gain over the forces 
of nature that all of us have to contend with. 

To begin with, he had no trucks when he 
began a contracting career about 20 years 
ago. All he had was a team of horses. And 
going back even further than that he began 
work as a boy of seventeen at hard labor 
for $1 aday. The Raritan Mercantile Com- 
pany, with its present operating fleet of 
about 36 five-ton trucks—14 of them loaned 
—which does over a million dollar business 
a year, like the stones of the temple, has 
been built up brick by brick. Being a large 
contractor and road builder himself for 
years before he took over the controlling 
interest of the above company in 1923, Mr. 
Demarest has the reputation of being one 
of New Jersey’s authorities on road con- 
struction work. And since he supplies much 
of the material used by state authorities, 


he handles only such quality for private dis- 
tribution. Having only the best equipment, 
the best materials, and doing always the 
best work, is one of the Demarest maxims 
of success. The Raritan Mercantile Com- 
pany has more than $200,000 worth of 
equipment alone today, while in 1923, when 
he took.it over, he purchased it for $20,000 
and it was then doing only a small fraction 
of its present business. M. Irving Demar- 
est is a descendant of David Des Marets, 
who came to New Amsterdam from Holland, 


M. Irving Demarest 


where his father had settled, along with 
other Huguenots, on the ship “Bontecou” 
(spotted cow), April 16, 1663. Settling in 
northern New Jersey, he became the clerk 
of Woodbridge Township, oldest settlement 
in the state, in 1903, at the age of 26. Serv- 
ing in that capacity for three years, he was 
appointed clerk of the Middlesex county 
Board of Freeholders, holding that position 
four years. The following year, he began 
his career as a road contractor and has built 
many of the best roads of the state, al- 
though for a long time he steadfastly re- 
frained from bidding on road work in Mid- 
dlesex county because of his former politi- 
cal positions there, in which the charge of 
inside influence might have been raised 
against him. But in Hunterdon county, a 
tier away, he did all the county’s work for 
over seven years. Since it is his business 
now to supply other contractors with their 
materials, he no longer bids against them 
for work. 


Mr. Demarest was born in Woodbridge 
Township, N. J. He is the son of William 
H. and Agnes (Van Derveer) Demarest, his 
mother being of an equally old family. Ori- 
ginally spelled Des Marets in France, the 
family had a coat of arms which the present 
Demarests still use. M. Irving Demarest 
married Elizabeth B. Voorhees, another de- 
scendant of the early Dutch settlers in New 
Jersey, and they have a son, Irving Voor- 
hees Demarest. The family home is in Se- 
waren, New Jersey, where M. Irving Dem- 
arest has been one of the leading patrons 
and the commodore of the Sewaren Land 
and Water Club. 

The elder Demarest was one of the or- 
ganizers of the First Congregational 
Church, of Woodbridge, N. J., in 1876, act- 
ing as a member of the board of trustees 
until his death in 1903, soon after which 
the son—M. Irving Demarest—was selected 
to take over these responsibilities which he 
has faithfully discharged ever since. Young 
Demarest quit school at an early age. There 
were constant dissensions with his father 
on that subject as the son did not like to 
pore over books. It was not his way, as 
he saw it then, to get that large fleet of 
trucks in operation. He wanted real life 
problems to solve instead of the imaginary 
examples in the old arithmetic. So he went 
into a number of things, as boys will, from 
selling coffee and tea, to real estate, coal in 
his father’s coal yards, and at one time 
acted as the Adams Express Company’s 
agent. Up to the time he became township 
clerk in 1903, he tried many different 
things, as most men do, trying to find them- 
selves-in the maturing years of their lives. 
It is always a hard period for a young man 
—those years between 16 and 30—when 
they try out so many vocations learning 
what part they can best play on the little 
stage of life where they all have to strut for 
a few moons. 

Mr. Demarest’s election to the office of 
president of the Perth Amboy Rotary Club 
was a tribute to the man. Those honors 
generally go only to business men who have 
been identified with the interests of the city 
for a long time. He was presented with a 
handsome gold watch, as a token of the 
club’s appreciation of his good work as pre- 
siding officer of the Perth Amboy Rotarians, 
and was chosen as delegate of his club to 
the International Rotary convention at Os- 
tend, Belgium in 1927. 

Mr. Demarest’s business interests out- 
side are varied and extensive for he is rep- 
resentative of the Sewaren Improvement 
Company—a real estate enterprise which 
has fathered the building of his home town 
—a position which he has held since 1899. 


Continued on page 442 
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Dr. Millard and “The Third Circulation” 


Pithy pronouncements by Toronto doctor have helped to make people think along new 


AWN when you wish—it’s healthful!” 
Y This rather startling statement, rev- 

olutionary to the conventional, was 
made during an address by Dr. Millard, 
notable osteopathic doctor of Toronto, Can- 
ada, before a large audience a few years 
ago. It was elaborated upon all over the 
world. Punch, of London, February 6th, 
1924, printed a half-page poem on the sub- 
ject. 

But that isn’t the only startling state- 
ment made by Dr. Millard which has been 
caught up and given international publicity 
as a result of singular directness to the 
times and occasion. It is a fact, however, 
that this happy faculty of voicing pithy 
pronouncements is a natural propensity that 
has placed him in a very prominent position 
among the outstanding advocates of the 
comparatively new science of Osteopathy. 
The fact that he has devoted his lifetime to 
the study and advancement of his chosen 
profession is but the natural harmonizing 
result of the tendency of his boyhood days 
in the middle-west, where osteopathy origi- 
nated. 


Dr. Millard was born in Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, in 1878. His mother was a teacher 
in the Normal School, located near that 
beautiful city, and it is not surprising that 
three of her children should become teach- 
ers. Dr. Millard secured, at the early age 
of seventeen, a teacher’s certificate and 
taught the following year. While in high 
school, at the age of fourteen, he showed a 
tendency toward drawing, taking first prize 
in the entire country for the sketch of a 
skull which was afterward hung in the su- 
perintendent’s office. He also compiled a 
small, illustrated brochure on physiology. 
In a recent interview he stated that he can 
hardly recall a time when he was not re- 
ferred to as “Doctor.” 

At school he had a small cabinet with 
various vials, including smelling salts for 
headaches and iodine which he applied for 
antiseptic purposes. He constituted the 
emergency department of the _ school. 
Deeply interested in the study of anatomy, 
he borrowed a set of bones from a doctor 
in his own town when sixteen years of age, 
and soon became familiar with all of the 
bones, muscles, nerves and blood vessels of 
the human system. The early information 
thus gained stood him well in hand when he 
Started the study of therapeutics. 

After teaching school for a season, young 
Millard’s father insisted that he become 
associated with him in the hardware and 
implement business. The early urge to 
physiological study persisted, however, even 
in the midst of pots, kettles, hoes and rakes. 
Things came to a climax one day when the 
bones he had borrowed from the physician 





lines regarding the maintenance of good health and happiness 


were left lying about in his room and his 
father threatened to throw them in the 
stove. After a fervent pleading and a prom- 
ise, the bones were regained and treasured 
in a box under lock and key; only to be 
taken out in the dead of night when all the 





Dr. F. P. Millard of Toronto, Canada 


other members of the family were asleep. 
At last, seeing it was useless to further try 
to coerce him into business transactions, as 
he always had some book of anatomy or 
physiology on the store counter, his father 
finally decided to send him to Medical Col- 
lege in Denver. 

Observing one day in Denver that a man 
had been taken off crutches by a new treat- 
ment, he investigated the matter and found 
that the crutches had been made unneces- 
sary as the result of a new manipulative 
method. A college of osteopathy existed in 
Denver. Young Millard visited this insti- 
tution and soon found out that they were 
performing everything but miracles. He 
heard of the parent school at Kirksville, 
Missouri; thereupon he changed his mind 
about matriculating at the medical school 
to enter Dr. A. T. Still’s Osteopathic Col- 
lege. This was way back in the early days 
when only a few osteopaths had been grad- 
uated. Thus Dr. Millard was thrown di- 
rectly into contact with Dr. A. T. Still and 
his sons. Dr. George Laughlin, a classmate, 
is now president of the largest college of 
physicians and surgeons in the world. The 
NATIONAL referred to this great institution 
in the February issue. 

Before graduating in 1900, Dr. Millard 
was extremely interested in the subject of 


lymphatics. He little dreamed then that he 
was to be the author of the first text book 
in existence on that subject. Dr. A. T. Still 
said to him one day, “I wish you would in- 
vestigate the subject of lymphatics and 
carry on where I leave off.” This was in 
1899 and from that time until this, the sub- 
ject has been a hobby with Dr. Millard. At 
present he is president of the International 
Society for Lymphatic Research and for 
some time he edited and published an illus- 
trated monthly journal on the subject of 
lymphatics. Dr. Millard is the anatomical 
artist of the osteopathic profession. He 
has produced over one thousand charts and 
drawings and has illustrated several books. 
His charts may be found in Africa, South 
America, Australia, and Honolulu. He is 
strictly an international man with an in- 
ternational mind. 


A few years ago he was made president 
of the National League for the Prevention 
of Spinal Curvature and decided at once to 
put on a contest to determine if it were pos- 
sible to find a perfect spine in North Amer- 
ica. The contest broadened to include al- 
most every country. References were made 
to it in the papers everywhere. He per- 
sonally toured North America from coast 
to coast, and from Toronto to Dallas, Texas, 
examining along with other osteopaths, over 
forty thousand spines, eventually submit- 
ting to the judges the filled-in examination 
forms, accompanied by photographs. The 
winner of the thousand-dollar prize pos- 
sessed a spine that was ninety-eight percent 
perfect. This was the most perfect that 
could be found in the great search. Since 
then, a number of contests have been put on 
by other schools and societies, but up to 
date no perfect spine has yet been found. 

The second wide contest was one to find 
the best set of ribs. Twenty-four ribs, ne 
more, no less, photographed in the way of 
X-Ray plates showing almost perfect sym- 
metry, were necessary in order to come 
within the requirements of the contest. Al- 
though thousands of almost perfect speci- 
mens were examined, a perfect set could not 
be found. 

The third great contest Dr. Millard put 
on was the best poised chin contest and in- 
cluded a perfect framework with it. This 
contest closed and yet a perfect chin and 
framework could not be found, although the 
winner of the prize in each instance regis- 
tered a very high percentage of perfection. 

When the great infantile paralysis epi- 
demic broke out in the summer of 1916, Dr. 
Millard’s drawings and text book on that 
subject was referred to in papers generally. 
The Philadelphia Press, on August 21st, 
carried on its front page one of his draw- 
ings with a map of the city. Over one hun- 
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dred newspapers carried his story on the 
subject, illustrated in many instances by his 
own drawings, showing that the blockage 
of lymph in the membranes around the 
spinal cord and brain had a great deal to 
do with the disease. 

His next activity was starting a hundred 














Network of lymph nodes back of soft palate 


free clinics, under the National League for 
the Prevention of Spinal Curvature, and 
in his own office today there is a large rack 
of crutches, braces, canes and all manner of 
things, removed from almost helpless chil- 
dren at the time they entered his own clinic. 
This Toronto clinic ran for eight years and 
a half, and became so large that it had to be 
temporarily disbanded until more room 
could be found. 

During all of this time, Dr. Millard was 
working on a text book covering the subject 
of the lymphatic circulation from a new 
angle, not that of the anatomy, only, of the 
“third circulation,” as he calls it, but the 
therapeutic side. This text book has been 
used in colleges and by physicians all over 
the world. The other day a copy was or- 
dered from Amsterdam and one from Hono- 
lulu. A number of copies have been sent to 
foreign countries. 

In 1921 a young man entered Dr. Mil- 
lard’s office who was almost totally blind. 
His sight was restored after three treat- 
ments, relieving the congestion in the re- 
gion of the optic nerve through lymph 
drainage, proving that in almost any disease 
lymph blockage is the cause of blindness, 
deafness, neuritis and any number of ail- 
ments. Dr. Millard states that cancer will 
only be conquered when physicians and 
surgeons realize that the lymph nodes or 
glands, along with their channels, may con- 
tain sufficient poisons to produce in time a 
malady as disastrous as cancer, and only by 
the relieving of lymph stasis will cancer be 
prevented. He also suggests that the in- 
fectious diseases of childhood cause an en- 
largement of the glands in the throat and 


neck, preventing free drainage, and in con- 
sequence various diseases arise in the head, 
including weak eyes, deafness, sinus trouble, 
hay fever and so forth, and that when phy- 
sicians pay attention to the re-establishment 
of the lymph drainage, after infectious di- 
seases, there will be less tonsillectomies 
and very little formation of adenoid tissue. 
Dr. Millard also states that pyorrhea dates 
back to infectious diseases of childhood, 
where a blockage of the lymph glands and 
canals prevent drainage from the salivary 
glands. He has demonstrated on a number 
of cases, proving that the proper flow of 
lymph in the throat and neck will prevent 
pyorrhea. In his text book, he has taken 
up the various diseases of the organs of the 
body and shown how each organ has its own 
lymphatic drainage and that gastric ulcer 
and various intestinal inflammations are 
due in many instances to lymph blockage; 
that in tuberculosis the enlarged glands 
lying along the bronchial tubes, supposed to 
drain away the secretions, retard the lymph 
flow, eventually producing lowered vitality 
and making an easy access to germs that 
are inhaled. 

As an enthusiastic golfer, Dr. Millard, be- 
fore a Pittsburgh audience, made the state- 
ment: “If golf interferes with business, the 
only thing to do is to give up business.” 
This was copied in the papers from coast 
to coast and many editorials and comments 
were made on this subject. He states there 
is nothing that will ever replace golf. 


* * * 


Always interested in children, Dr. Millard 
before a convention of physicians in Mon- 
treal stated that children should have 
cushioned seats at school. This statement 
travelled all over the land and he received 
many letters from manufacturers of seats, 
asking for suggestions on how to build 
cushioned seats that would be satisfactory 
to students. The same year, 1923, he made 
a statement that caused comment in all 
parts of the land. He said “Brainy folk 
have high arches,” or, as one paper stated: 
“high arches in the feet are indicative of 
brains.” Since then more attention has 
been paid to fallen arches than ever before. 
Where a few years ago physicians paid no 
particular attention to the examination of 
the feet while making a physical examina- 
tion, they now examine the feet most care- 
fully, and the feet are properly manipu- 
lated and treated, and better shoes are being 
worn. 

Dr. Millard was next quoted internation- 
ally when he stated in New York, before the 
annual convention of osteopathic physicians 
and surgeons, that “all stout men should 
wear belts or abdominal supports”; that 
“rupture is too common” and “if the lower 
abdomen is the weak part of the human 
anatomy, men who lift heavy objects should 
protect their abdomen.” “A belt is much 
more comfortable to wear than trusses that 
are so commonly worn, and besides, a belt 
will prevent rupture.” 

A great believer in longevity, it was but 
natural that Dr. Millard should be chosen 
president of the One Hundred and One Year 
Club, whose chief motto is “Young at Fifty; 
Middle-aged at Seventy-five; Old at One 
Hundred!” Members are found all over 
North America and during their annual 
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conventions, the One Hundred and One Year 
boys and girls renew their obligation that 
they will give some other member a ring 
on the ’phone or write a letter on his one 
hundred and first birthday. 

Seven books, valuable to the profession, 
some on the subject of longevity, have the 
name of Dr. Millard as author on the title 
page. He believes in the simple life and has 
a dozen rules for prolonged life. He re- 
peats with emphasis that the human ma- 
chine was set up for a run of one hundred 
years at least. 

In Boston, during the summer of 1924, 
he gave out a statement that traveled far 
and wide. It was in reference to short 
beds. He stated that there should be one 
foot between the feet and the foot of the 
bed in every instance. Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, referring to Dr. Millard’s broadcast, 
commented on this statement November 5, 
1924, under the headlines: “Be sure the bed 
does not cramp your spine.” 

Dr. Millard states that you are as old as 
your heart, insisting that is nearer true 
than the oft-quoted remark about the ar- 
teries. He claims that crooked backs make 
crooked minds; that happiness brings long 
life, and that the greatest art in life is that 
of learning to live with yourself; that some 


‘people live longer than others not entirely 


from a hereditary diathesis, but because 
they are more careful. He believes in 
“whistling back to strength”; that people 
are entirely different after the sun goes 
down; that one of the best tests of a man 
or woman is to be found in the dining hall; 
that your liver must be as young as your 
heart; that happiness is a lost art; that the 
super race will be those who have thor- 
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oughly acquainted themselves with the 
newer psychology. 

One of Dr. Millard’s greatest activities 
was the establishment of Normal Spine 
Week a few years ago, which is now an 
annual event. Thousands of children are 
examined free in each city in the United 
States and Canada on Normal Spine Week; 
likewise, a number of new free clinics are 
started each year. It will be universally 
observed all over the world in the next few 
years. The American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation have taken over this week and have 
internationalized it. 
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Modern Treatment of Deafness and 
the Radio 


TUMULT of sounds fills the air 
A about us—sounds that are below 
man’s threshold of hearing, yet aud- 
ible to many animals, birds and insects. 
Prehistoric man no doubt had a much 
keener sense of hearing than we have. He 
required this to meet the law of self-pres- 
ervation in the silence of the forest. 
Deafness is therefore relative. The 
radio has demonstrated that vibrations 
are in the air about us, inaudible until 
they are amplified and attuned to Nature’s 
receiving set—the ear—then we sense 
them as music or speech. Sound may be 
transmitted to man’s receiving set, the 
nerve of hearing, either through air con- 
duction via the middle ear—which is the 
normal way—or through bone conduction 
via the skull bones. 


HEARING THROUGH BONE TRANSMISSION 


Several years ago the late Lord Lever- 
hume, of England, experienced one of the 
happy surprises of his shut-in life—shut 
ir because he had been deaf for years. In 
the early days of the radio he stopped in 
to see Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple, as was 
his custom whenever he came to America. 
Mr. Chapple anticipated the visit. A small 
radio set had been constructed for the 
occasion and set up in a suite over the 
editorial offices of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
Here Lord Leverhume and his staff were 
congregated to listen to the radio pro- 
gram being broadcast from “Amrad” sta- 
tion at Medford Hillside. 


All were enjoying the concert—all but 
Lord Leverhume. He could hear nothing, 
although the loud speaker was working on 
“all three cylinders.” Mr. Chapple, no less 
disappointed than his guest—yet equal to 
the occasion, rigged up a sounding box to 
which was attached ear phones. Lord Lev- 
erhume reluctantly clamped on the ear 
phones—just to please his friend—then 
kept them on for an hour or so—just to 
please himself. To his delight and the 
surprise of all present, he could hear the 
concert perfectly—the first music to reach 
his hearing in twenty years. 


This was a great event in his life. Soon 
aiter that the radio became perfected, and 
through radio é¢ar phones the old world of 
sound was again opened to him. This was 
a poor substitute for normal hearing but 
nevertheless a blessing. 


There are many people who, like Lord 
Leverhume, are very deaf to conversation 
yet can .hear perfectly through radio ear 
phones. Some cases hear better over the 
radio and the telephone than do persons 
having normal hearing. This is demon- 
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strated by measuring the hearing in sec- 
onds with an automatic tuning fork when 
sound is thus conveyed through the skull 
bones (bone conduction) to the nerve (or- 
gan) of hearing. This explains why a cer- 
tain type of deaf case hears so well 
through the radio head-pieces that press 
against the ear or skull. It is because of 
this fact that the radio is successful in 
aiding those to hear who cannot hear the 
normal way, through air conduction. 

In the early days of the radio we fre- 


Diagram of Radio Hearing 

Disease has sealed inner ear s0 sound cannot reach the nerve 
organ of hearing (G) the normal way—via the canal to the drum 
membrane (D) and the little bones of the ear (ossicles) (E). 

adio Ear Phone (B) is pressed against ear or skull. Sound 

(C) is conveyed through bone conduction (S) to the inner ear, 
then by lymph conduction it reaches the nerve organ of hear- 
ing (G)—is changed to nerve impulse and carried through 
nerve conduction (F) to the brain, which interprets it as 
sound. 
quently read of persons, supposedly totally 
deaf for years, greatly agitated at their 
ability to again hear when listening through 
the ear-phones. These stories sounded 
mystical—but the radio did not really re- 
store the hearing. Sound was conveyed to 
these individuals through bone conduction 
and, the nerve of hearing being near nor- 
mal, the dormant auditory perception, 
which had been inactive because of years 
of disuse, had been thus awakened. 


WHERE RADIO HELPS 


The author has recently concluded re- 
search in the use of the radio in this ca- 
pacity as a re-educational medium and to 
hasten restoration of hearing to cases un- 
der treatment. The types of cases bene- 
fited were those of catarrhal deafness and 
hereditary deafness (known technically as 
otosclerosis); in other words, those who 
could hear better in a noisy environment, 
such as in a moving train or automobile, 
and those who could hear well over the 
telephone when the receiver is pressed 
against the ear or skull. 


Those not having these symptoms— 
whose nerves of hearing were affected 
(nerve deafness) did not respond favor- 
ably to radio re-education. They were un- 
able to hear well through the ear-pieces 
(because of lessened or negative bone con- 
duction) and within 15 to 35 minutes 
there was a temporary impairment of 
hearing, due to fatigue and exhaustion. 
Cases of nerve deafness, therefore, should 
not use the head phones or listen long at a 
time even with the loud speaker. 

Hearing, like any other function of the 
body, may be partially lost through dis- 
use, or partially regained through proper 
use. Thus, persistently listening over the 
radio for an hour or so a day has been 
beneficial in some cases of extreme deaf- 
ness. It sharpens and re-awakens hearing 
perception and teaches the deaf the lost 
art of listening. But it does not really re- 
store hearing. This can be done only by 
timely correction of the cause of the deaf- 
ness. 


DRUM MEMBRANE NOT NECESSARY FOR 
HEARING 


Strange as it may seem, many cases 
with no drum membrane can hear fully 
twice as well as a normal person through 
radio head phones,,. because of increased 
bone conduction. The drumhead and the 
three small bones of the middle ear (ossi- 
cles) are not necessary for hearing—but 
are essential for 100 per cent hearing. If 
the nerve of hearing is healthy it is pos- 
sible to restore hearing well within the 
conversational zone by reconstructing the 
Eustachian tube in these cases without 
drumheads. Therefore the Eustachian 
tube may be considered the open door to 
sound. 

Before the radio, or sound from any 
source, can prove of any lasting value asa 
re-educational medium to hearing, the 
structural causes of the deafness should 
first be definitely diagnosed and corrected. 
This leads us to a study of the Eustachian 
tube—not in health but in deafness. 


THE TUBES TO SOUND 


Just what are these tubes, that in health 
are the open doors to sound, and in disease 
and deafness are the closed doors? They 
are the two canals, 1% inches long, each 
of which leads from the middle ear to the 
space above and behind the soft palate 
known as the naso-pharynx. One-half 
inch of each tube is a bony canal, but one 
inch is cartilage and membrane. This 
inch is therefore susceptible to structural 
changes when diseased. The tubes pro- 
vide for equalizing the air pressure each 
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side of the drum membranes. The air 
rushes into the middle ear upon the act of 
swallowing when the tubes, through the 
action of their muscles, open. They also 
act as drain-pipes, so to speak, to allow 
for drainage from the middle ear. These 
functions of the tubes, as well as the cir- 
culation of lymph and blood to the ears, 
are perverted if, through disease, the Eus- 
tachian tubes become deformed, deranged 
or closed. Then deafness results, and can 
rarely be corrected until the Eustachian 
tubes are made normal. This has recently 
been discovered, and these truths are prov- 
ing of great value in the prevention and 
cure of deafness. 

The Eustachian tube is as old as man, 
but was not discovered until 570 B.C., and 
it was about 400 years ago that an Italian 
anatomist, B. Eustachio, rediscovered this 
tube and named it after himself. 


AiR INFLATION TREATMENT TRADITIONAL— 
NoT CORRECTIVE 

Valsalva, an Italian anatomist, first dis- 
covered that some deafness is caused by a 
closed Eustachian tube, and he gave to the 
world his method of inflating the ear, 
which is still used by the patient himself 
and also practiced by the aurist, by means 
of the Politzer bag or other form of air 
pressure. Although Valsalva used it 225 
years ago in an attempt to open the tube, 
it is conceded quite generally that it has 
rarely given more than temporary relief 
of deafness, for it does not correct the 
tube with the result that, like the inflated 
auto tire that is porous, it collapses again. 
But the scientists of the past have, 
through laborious study, self-sacrifice and 
in spite of persecution, laid foundations 
which, step by step, have led out of the 
darkness of superstition and experimenta- 
tion into the light of a modern therapeu- 
tic victory. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TUBE 


A technic has since been developed 
which builds up the walls of these tubes 
so they will not collapse but function nor- 
mally. Research work has disclosed differ- 
ent types of deformities of the tubes, their 
causes and their far-reaching effect on 
other tissues of the ear—contributory to 
deafness. 

So, if history is true, and the remark- 
able results given in several thousand 
cases of deafness treated by this modern 
method (after time-honored inflation had 
failed) are any criterion in this age of sci- 
entific achievement—a constructive and 
corrective technic for the prevention of 
deafness and its amelioration is a reality. 
This marks the first radically different 
treatment of deafness since the introduc- 
tion of inflation by Valsalva in the 17th 
century. 

The impossible of yesterday becomes the 
possible of today. This is an age of 
achievement. 


Winning Trade with a Fleet 


of Trucks Continued from page 438 


He is the vice-president and largest stock- 
holder of the First National Bank of Wood- 
bridge, N. J.; a stockholder in two banks 


in Carteret and in the Perth Amboy Na- 
tional Bank, and keeps one of the finest 
herds of registered Jersey stock in the state, 
known as the Woodlawn Farm. This lat- 
ter interest, more or less of a hobby with 
him, is now beginning to pay too, as every- 
thing he puts his hand to does. Already he 
has taken several first prizes and the milk 
of this farm, the same as the materials he 
supplies to the road builders, sets a stand- 
ard for the state. 

Socially, the Demarest family is popular 
in New Jersey. Their home in Sewaren, 
a snug town spreading along the New Jer- 
sey Shore of the Staten Island Sound, is 
among the palatial residences along the 
water-front. Mr. Demarest is a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution; a 
member of the Masonic Order, holding the 
thirty-second degree of the Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite; he is a noble of the 
Mystic Shrine; a member of the Perth Am- 
boy Lodge of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, and the Royal Arcanum. In 
other words, he is a joiner and mixer fra- 
ternally and socially, to which with his win- 
ning personality at least some of his suc- 
cess is due. 

Although to some it may seem that the 
struggle to acquire this large fleet of trucks 
was an easy one to Demarest, he does not. 
think so, and when I asked him, as one who 
is recognized all over the state as one of its 
best road builders, what sort of roads he 
had had the most difficulty with, he smil- 
ingly replied: 

“The road to success.” And I think most 
of us will agree with him. 


Literary Garlands of Hamlin 
Garland Continued from page 425 


ball, had gathered together many of Mr. 
Garland’s stories, poems and essays and 
brought out four beautiful books, under the 
titles, ‘“Main-Traveled Roads,” “Prairie 
Songs,” “Crumbling Idols” and “Rose of 
Dutcher’s Coolly.” McClure’s commission 
to write a “Life of General Grant” had sent 
him on a series of delightful trips through 
Illinois, Ohio, New York, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Washington, D. C., and Mexico, to gather 
first-hand material for the biography. A 
great New York publishing house had taken 
over the rights to all of the Hamlin Gar- 
land books, and by this time almost every- 
thing he wrote was being eagerly accepted 
by editors of the best magazines and jour- 
nals published in the United States. He had 
made his first trip to London, where he had 
been welcomed and entertained by Henry 
James, Gilbert Parker and Arnold Bennett, 
by Barrie, Hardy and Shaw, the great lit- 
erary Englishmen of the day. 

Altogether, the future looked very bright 
when, after Zulime Taft’s return from 
Paris—lovelier, more gracious and more 
charming than ever before—they began the 
romance which resulted in their marriage 
in 1899. 

Fortune did not smile upon them unre- 
servedly at first. After their marriage Mr. 
Garland continued to hold his established 
place in American literature, but not until 
his two daughters, Mary Isabel and Con- 
stance, were almost “young ladies” did the 
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“best-sellers” era arrive, and with it the 
financial prosperity, freedom from care, and 
increasing fame that have followed Hamlin 
Garland ever since. 





Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 422 


ot this nature that have occurred knowing 
that he has been a factor in preserving the 
policy of which the Company is proud— 
“Service to the customer comes first.” 

On that historic occasion of the first 
night when Thomas Edison manipulated 
the rheostats at the little station, the 
growth of the annual output of the com- 
pany to 700,000,000 kilowatt hours in 
forty-one years would have appeared the 
wildest phantasy. As a matter of fact 
there were periods in after years when the 
end of expansion actually seemed to have 
come. At the outset all conductors were 
carried overhead on poles. Eventually the 
poles in the business section became 
weighted down with copper. Expense out 
of all proportion was involved in carry- 
ing the current to. the customer. When 
the end in this direction seemed to have 
come the distribution problem was solved 
by putting the conductors underground. 

In the year 1892 the Atlantic Avenue 
Station was put into operation. This 
station was then considered the last word 
in modern design and attracted a good deal 
of attention much as Edgar Station does 
now. We were likely to take the visitor 
outside the station and point proudly to 
the black smoke belching from the stack. 
The blacker the smoke the more impressive 
the station appeared. Times change. We 
are no longer proud of smoke. 


Continued on page 448 
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A World Hero 
Arrives 


by aviators and pilot friends of “The Quiet 
Club,” but they did not indulge in poetic 
flights, as they handed him their expression 
of regard and remembrance. There was a 
wave of the hand that wished the “happy 
landing.” All the souvenirs from baby shoes 
to bicycles were flung in a heap. Lindbergh 
knew just what was necessary and essen- 
tial, and there was nothing else included in 
the five tons plus which he carried in his 
monoplane. 


The hangar had been roped off and not 
even a newspaper reporter was permitted 
to glimpse into this Holy of Holies, or grim 
sanctuary, where offerings of oil and gaso- 
line were administered as ointment to the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 


Again I was standing on the spot where 
he changed his clothes, put on the armor, 
as it were, for the great aerial crusade. 
The newspapermen were captivated with 
young “Lindy” from the start. They were 
the ones who believed that he would “go” 
from the very time he arrived at Curtis 
Field, despite the sneers of skeptics. 


When he saw the smoke curling from the 
chimneys at Garden City, the zero hour was 
set, and the engine was started as the order 
was quietly given, “contact on, contact off!” 
In that contact was the spark of a new 
epoch. 

On the very spot where the Foncke ma- 
chine had crashed and two brave lives lost, 
Lindbergh started his “Spirit of St. Louis” 
on its triumphant flight. Sweeping down 
the Roosevelt Field, on past the hangar, 
where “Miss America,” Rodman Wana- 
maker’s fourteen-ton machine was prepar- 
ing to make its flight under Commander 
Byrd, he hopped off for Paris alone. He 
taxied and bounded over the ground and 
swung between two telegraph poles stand- 
ing like goal posts, while spectators held 
their breath, and then veered to the North, 
and became in a few minutes a speck on the 
horizon that was to fire the imagination of 
the people of the world again with the spirit 
of Youth. It has emphasized the truth of 
Kipling’s lines: “He travels fastest who 
travels alone.” 

The event has occasioned a floodtide of 
imaginative writing, thinking and speaking. 
Even the prosaic and the man in the street 
find themselves using words, phrases and 
superlatives in order to define their own 
thrill. Crowds surged about bulletin boards, 
with more people interested than in any 
other one game ever played by man. The 
outburst of cheers, honking of horns and 
throwing hats was a repetition of the exul- 
tation of Armistice Day celebrations. The 
youth that has become a citizen of the world 
has made the peoples of the earth closer kin 
because he has bridged all racial chasms 
with dauntless faith and daring. 


Continued from page 410 
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Crossing the Border 


(From “ Vivid Spain”’ ) 


By THE EDITOR 


cided merely to pass through “Gay 

Paree” and not linger to play “drop 
the handkerchief” amid the moving throng 
on the Paris boulevards. Intent on pro- 
gressing speedily to Spain, our objective, 
the landing was made in Cherbourg, the 
picturesque old port, with its moss-grown 
quays and frowning fortifications, that has 
a prominent mention in the history of 
France. It was the parting of the ways. 


"T cisea were sighs when it was de- 





Some passengers were going on to England, 
others to France. Buddie was up early, bid- 
ding goodbye to every one sixteen times and 
trying to figure out his tips in shillings and 
pence. There were gay glances at the merry 
widow, a lingering look at the flapper belle, 
expressive handshaking with father to ob- 
tain the home and business address—the 
usual sea voyage camaraderie from every- 
where, which gathers and scatters again at 
the end of the voyage like the tides of the 
restless deep. The confusion of landing 
ended, our next diversion came with getting 
started overland, heralded by a shrill shriek 
from the tiny locomotive, then a table d’hote 





en train, while traversing landscapes famil- 
iar to me in war times amid a floodtide of 
sombre memories. The gray mist and chill 
of a Parisian autumn made me feel glad we 
were to leave early for the sunny South, and 
then, too, there were still too many Ameri- 
cans in Paris to make it seem like a foreign 
city. 

Contrasted with the gloomy, sombre Paris 
I had visited when “Big Bertha” was busy 
bombing, it had again assumed its aspect 


Tile 
roofed 
houses 
at the 


Sebastian 


of pleasure, with everything social, political 
and Americanal in a flux, including the de- 
scending franc. Americans were tolerated 
for the dollar’s sake, but not welcomed as 
in the days when France was pleading for 
help and fighting for her life, with her back 
against the wall. I could not restrain the 
tears when I thought of the buddies sleep- 
ing in their blankets at Chateau Thierry, 
to whom I had bade good-bye as they left 
for the front. France is still growing the 


flowers to adorn the graves of the lads who 
fell in the cataclysm and cratered dust of 
the World War, marking the swing from 
peace to war and war back to peace. 
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At last we were actually aboard the “Sud” 
express, rolling along on our way southward 
toward the Iberian peninsula. Our first 
impression of Spanish atmosphere was 
rather coldly realistic. The railroad wait- 
ing room on the border at Hendaye was all 
cluttered up with old upholstered chairs and 
sofas such as we would see in one of our 
own antique shops. Wandering up and 
down were passengers as restless as the 
shunting, shrieking engines, some gather- 
ing newspapers to feed a blaze in the rusty 
stove that merely suggested warmth. 

The American seeks luxury in European 
travel in un Wagon Lit (pronounced “vagon 
lee’). The cost is equal to first-class fare, 
plus the usual supplement, amounting to 
one dollar an hour for the privilege of 


snoring in a compartment large enough to 
put your shoes in sideways, with huge bowls 
requiring the space of bathtubs, and toilet 
rooms that explain why perfumery or germ- 
icide are necessary when traveling de luze. 
Pullman service is appreciated after one 
night in Wagon Lits. It makes one long 
for the “covered wagon,” where at least the 
air inhaled is not charged on the bill. An 
American porter is a philanthropist com- 
pared to the heavy-mustached, gaily-uni- 
formed “conductor-porter” in charge of 
each car, who scorns to black boots, but does 
not hesitate to collect in a most expressively 
silent way a pourboire (tip) that he has 
not even tried to graciously earn. This 
makes an American want to fight and to 
think in strong terms concerning La Com- 


pagnie Internationale des Wagon Lits, an 
Italian-owned corporation, that appears to 
have the luxury-loving European traveler 
in its lap, exacting tribute through wine- 
on-the-table toll and an established system 
of quasi-authorized demand for “extras” 
that even an Englishman might call “most 
extraordinary !” 

Now we glimpsed in the distance the 
snow-capped peaks of the Pyrenees, and 
changed cars from French standard to 
Spanish wider gauge—provided as a means 
of preventing foreign military invasions 
by rail. After the usual frontier question- 
ings and passport scrutinies, we were 
dumped into a spacious dining car and 
breathed with relief—Spain at last! The 
Espana cry, “All change,” brought us to the 
realization that we had arrived at Irun, the 
threshold of Old Iberia. Soon after the 
lights of San Sebastian gleamed in the dis- 
tance like myriads of bright stars rimming 
the coastline. Even those who left our train 
bound for Biarritz, the French rival of San 
Sebastian, seemed eager for days in Spain. 
Here we were now jingling in our pockets 
huge duros that resemble Mexican dollars— 
in fine fettle for the Peninsular invasion. 
The well-worn hotel labels on our baggage 
offered proof that we were no “tenderfeet,” 
and could join the chorus of “Si, Si Senor” 
in C natural. 

As for Buddy, the irrepressible, he al- 
ready had his neck and body stretching far 
out of the train window, a veritable Romeo, 
watching for his Juliet senorita to appear 
at some passing Spanish balcony, some 
dream girl with eyes lustrously black, who 
would wear a red rose over her ear and 
carry a red fan in her hand. Buddy was 
ready; he had his Don Juan, and was eag- 
erly waiting to scale a convenient wall or 
to hoodwink a tantalizing duenna, guard- 
ing some olive-cheeked senorita while only 
apparently dozing in the dusky night. 

Why does one associate Spain with 
stringed music? There was an absence of 
serenading or street singing. No strum- 
ming of stringed instruments or rhythmic 
exhibition of the Bolero greeted us on ar- 
rival at San Sebastian. All of this had been 
pictured in Buddy’s dream of “castles in 
Spain.” It was a lonesome sort of night in 
a new land. The “season” was over, and 
the big shed of the railroad station, all dark, 
seemed “spooky.” Only the mournful how] 
of a three-legged dog bade us welcome. 

Whizzed in a motor-bus to the Hotel 
Maria Cristina, without pomp and scant 
ceremony, the sleepy night porter guided 
us up the palatially wide staircase, too 
sleepy to note our accent or straw hats, or 
even to point to the huge sign in the cor- 
ridor that read unmistakably “American 
Bar.” The liftier was absent, and we 
walked upstairs, noting the lofty ceilinged 
chamber, the rich mellowness of the hang- 
ings, the “differentness’” of furnishings. 
Everything was strange and foreign and 
all the signs were printed in Spanish. Not 
being able to read them, Buddy touched 2 
button for “boots” and drew a chamber- 
maid. He pressed the button for lights and 
electric fans whirred, while he shivered al! 
night, and in the morning muttered, with 
teeth chattering, about Spanish winds in 
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sunny Spain. “Mrs. Joe” soon fell to ex- 
amining the beautifully hand-made lace cur- 
tains and the rich yellow softness of the 
hangings, noting all the contrivances about 
the room that made for convenience and 
comfort. There was a genteel atmosphere 
of dignity and repose suggestive of that 
dream in “marble halls.” Before retiring, 
Buddy peeped into the darkness of the great 
ballroom and related in whispers his imag- 
inings of the scenes in by-gone centuries 
when dames in lace and high ruff and 
gauntleted cavaliers in boots or hose and 
doublet, with drooping plumed hat, were 
realities. Romantic were we to the last 
wink of waking hours, for this was Spain! 

Beds in Spain are quite an institution, 
although it is not many centuries since beds 
were not in use. Bolsters are rolled tightly 
and covered at times (like the pillows) with 
some elaborate lace covering or embroid- 
ered case matching the coverlet. The bed 
itself seemed very high; “long-legged,” to 
quote Bud. Awakening in the morning, we 
tested the usefulness of a convenient cord, 
and the wooden shutters closed in unison, 
revealing Venetian latticed blinds that could 
be arranged to let in or keep out the warm 
semi-tropical sun. 


Picture the clear steel-gray atmosphere 
of early morn as we peeped out on our first 
day in Spain—the gorgeously striking 
mountain range in the distance; the en- 
trancing view of the broad Atlantic with 
its surf tumbling upon the rocks; the tide 
pouring in through the river, with a sweep 
and a swell, pulsating with the heaving mo- 
tion of the ebb and flow, continuing on un- 
der picturesque bridges through the center 
of the city, and, despite the chilly breeze, 
palms waving and glistening green in the 
park beneath us. 

In a foreign country one notes the varied 
noises that express action in the early morn- 
ing hours, either by some ambitious peddler 
of edibles, the call of the milkman or the 
baker, or by the occupations of the laborer. 
It was so here. A very familiar sound we 
heard on awakening, reminding us of Flor- 
ida, the New Spain. It was no less than 
the clatter-clatter of the hammers of work- 
men erecting a new hotel across the river. 
An autumn chill embraced us as we par- 
took of the usual breakfast. How tropic 
foliage and chill breezes could dwell together 
so harmoniously was the subject discussed 
over toast. Acquainting ourselves with the 
varying value of the peseto (at that time 
below par), by which expenses must be 
reckoned, we began to know something of 
the mysteries of exchange and its effect 
upon our own exchequer. 

With a horse and small carriage, vintage 
of the days of the beloved Empress Eu- 
genie, a native of Spain, we sallied forth 
among the Basques of San Sebastian. The 
wide streets and the cleanliness of the town, 
the symmetry and uniformity of its archi- 
tecture, were all another evidence that 
beauty pays. Balconies, colonnades, bay 
windows, the artistic wrought-iron grill and 
balustrades appeared to be set for some 
theatrical scene rather than for everyday 
usage. Climbing the mountains, we looked 
over the great walls down upon the homes 
of the fisherfolk, a sharp contrast to the 
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palatial Casino, with its wide terraces 
where, in summer, society dances and prom- 
enades to the music of waves dashing and 
booming upon its walls. The dome-shaped 
glass ceiling of vari-colored hues suggested 
a temple of Pleasure on which the devotees 
of chance had lavished all the symbols of 
worship. Under its mellowing rays can be 
seen here in season hundreds of groups of 
pleasure-bent personages, passing social 
hours that represented one continuous day 
from dawn to dawn. 

San Sebastian is the summer capital of 
Spain, where the stately villas of nearly all 
the foreign ambassadors and ministers are 
the center of diplomatic social life; the only 
capital in Europe where representatives of 
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foreign powers group official headquarters 
for the summer months. Miramar, the 
summer palace of the Queen Mother, is 
here, but the palace of King Alfonso is 
further down the coast at Santander. But 
such is the spirit existing among the mem- 
bers of the royal family that King Alfonso 
spends much of his summer at Miramar and 
the Queen Mother, Maria Cristina, is sel- 
dom seen without at least two of her grand- 
children with her. 

On the night we arrived in San Sebas- 
tian, at the villa of American Ambassador 
Hammond, the King and Queen were at- 
tending a garden party. They sat in a tent 
and watched the gay throng dancing under 
the old trees in the softened light of Jap- 
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Impressions of a World Tour 


The second of a series of articles recounting the interesting experiences of a Boston business man 
during a five months’ trip around the world 





OTE. — The second of Mr. Jake Jelal’s 
1 series of articles, written from copious 
notes taken during his observations on a tour 
of the world, deals with that most turbulent 
territory of the 
earth at the present 
time—China. The 
experience of Mr. 
Jelal there is told 
in a matter-of-fact 
way, but is provoca- 
tive of thrills. The 
party of tourists ex- 
perienced delay and 
even danger. At 
Peking they were 
subject to martial 
law and _ soldiers 
were at every cor- 
ner. The way was 
beset with danger on the train trip from 
Peking back to their steamer, at Ching Wang 
Tao harbor. As they climbed aboard their 
steamer the members of the party were 
greeted with cheers by those on board, as the 
result of their safe return from a really dan- 
gerous expedition, and their families were 
notified by cable of safe return to the steamer. 











E arrived at Ching Wang Tao Har- 
bor, at midnight, and the next 
morning we went ashore in tenders. 

From Ching Wang Tao we took what was 
scheduled to be a nine hour trip, but what 
actually took eighteen hours, to Peking. 
The trains were in much better condition 
than the ones in Japan; they were heavier 
and more comfortable. We were told that 
the trains were managed by a British Com- 
pany, and there were two or three Brit- 
ishers on the train to see that everything 
was carried on smoothly. Right after we 
left Ching Wang Tao for Peking, either the 
Captain of the Steamer or the Cruise direc- 
tor received a wireless from Peking not to 
proceed. They found conditions very bad, 
but it was too late as we had already 
started. On the way, the train stopped 
many times because the tracks were broken 
by the two armies. Of course, we did not 
know this at the time, we always thought 
they were transporting the army before our 
trains, but in a good many cases all the 
tracks were blown up and they were re- 
pairing them so we could pass through. 
On the way, we saw the Union Jack flying, 
and to our curiosity we found out that there 
were three or four mining districts that 
were controlled by the British, We were 
also told that the police in Peking were 
supervised by the British. From my ob- 
servation, outside of United States Terri- 
tories, and Java, which belongs to Holland, 
wherever we went the British had their 
hand in some of the matters. There is no 
doubt but what they know how to colonize, 
it is one thing we must give them credit for. 


By JAKE JELAL 


We saw many troop trains on their way, 
and the soldiers were packed together like 
sardines. Some wagons were open and 
some closed. It was a pitiful sight to see 
them. They had no electric lights, or other 
lamps, only candles. Perhaps this was so 


that the opposite army wouldn’t see the 
movements of the troops. Most of the 
Chinese soldiers in this area had never seen 
white people before. Neither had they seen 
people eat with a knife and fork. They 
were astonished at this. They only knew 
of their own kind, and they looked at us in 
great amazement. Finally we reached Pe- 
king at 3 a. m. Thursday. 

We took a sight-seeing trip the same day. 


Peking, which has a wonderful history 
about 3,000 years old, is today neglected. 
Its one-time beautiful palaces and magnifi- 
cent buildings now lie in ruins amid a most 
magnificent setting. Everything is left to 
luck, and nobody seems to care what will be- 
come of him. The sights of Peking are so 
many that one can spend several weeks 
there, but no matter where or how long one 
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stays, this neglected city will leave quite a 
bad impression. 

In order to study the Chinaman in his 
natural element it is necessary to visit the 
native side of the city. Here you find pov- 
erty, where beggars surround you on all 
sides. It is a terrible sight. What a dif- 
ference between this and Japan! We did 
not see one beggar in Japan, while here 
there are thousands and thousands. The 
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population of China is considered 450,000,- 
000, and instead of progressing, the coun- 
try is going backwards. The Chinese race 
combines five different races, which is per- 
haps one of the reasons why they do not 
understand each other, and are always 
fighting among themselves. From my in- 
vestigation, they do not seem to know why 
they are fighting. At least the ordinary 
soldier doesn’t know, only the head of each 
political army. What they need is a strong 
stabilized government, otherwise it is doubt- 
ful whether they will ever settle down. 

Peking has four historical walls; the 
Great Wall, China Wall, Tartar Wall, and 
Forbidden City Wall. In the old days, the 
Emperor and about 10,000 people used to 
live inside the wall, and nobody could get 
into the Forbidden City except with the 
special permission of the emperor. At the 
present time a young ex-emperor is living 
there with his wife. We did not see this 
part of the city because it is not open to 
the public on Saturdays and Sundays. The 
Chinaman is considered quite loyal. His 
word is as good as his bond and he is an 
ingenious worker. If he says he can do a 
thing, you may rest: assured that he can do 
it. Fully forty percent of the Chinamen 
still wear queues and still cling to the old 
robe. Every Chinaman is a peaceable fel- 
low, and an agriculturist at heart. Never 
judge a Chinaman by his clothes. Shabbi- 
ness does not necessarily indicate poverty, 
as the officials and big merchants dress for 
effect. The greatest tragedies in Chinese 
families are the deaths of parents, and the 
birth of girl babies. Father and mother 
alike want only boys, so that their own 
spirits will be cared for after death. 

Peking was heard of in history in 1121 
B. C. and in the 11th century became the 
seat of a powerful monarchy. In the 17th 
century it is believed there were 16,000,000 
people there. In the 19th century it fell to 
10,000,000, then finally to one-half million. 
At the present time it is considered to have 
1,250,000 people and Peking today is a city 
of parks and gardens, uncultivated fields 
and wasted ruins. The towers and gates 
that were once topped with jewelled Kiosks, 
and Summer houses, are succeeded by weeds 
and trees. From the top of the mountain, 
one sees endless parks, pagodas, temples 
and palaces. Some of the shops are still 
carved and bright with gold and red lacquer, 
and filled with a wealth of artistic objects. 
In the broad streets are jugglers, fortune 
tellers, story tellers, asses, carts, camels, 
tents, barbers at work, and oddly dressed 
men and women. In the center of the Inner 
City, is the Imperial Seat of the Imperial 
Palace, the Purple forbidden Palace. The 
monuments of Peking are super-refined, and 
are unsurpassed in their magnificence. The 
Forbidden City is a riot of kiosks, pagodas, 
temples, marble bridges, arches, and marble 
lions. There is a long, beautiful assembly 
hall where the emperor received the officials 
of the government. In the Outer City is the 
Temple of Heaven, of white marble, which 
was built in 1420. 

In Peking, the cruise was divided into 
two sections, and I stopped at the Grand 
Hotel de Wagons Lits Ltd., where the cruise 
director’s headquarters were. We were un- 
aware of any unusual conditions, but 


learned afterwards that Mr. Joynes and the 
captain of the Corinthia had been in touch 
with each other by wireless for three days, 
anxious as to how we were going to get out 


of Peking. Mr. Joynes was in touch with 
the Chinese officials in Peking, also with the 
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United States and British Embassy. The 
United States and British Ambassadors 
both advised him to leave Peking as early 
as possible. We knew that there was mar- 
tial law in Peking, after 6 o’clock, and we 
saw soldiers at every corner. I went out 
the first night and saw nothing but dark- 
ness, so I had to come back to the hotel 
right away. There was more life inside the 
hotel than outside. 

After dinner Friday night, November 
27th, we saw a notice in the lobby, that 
everybody must get up early the following 
morning, at 5 a. m. to take the train back 
to Ching Wang Tao. After an early break- 
fast we finally got settled on the train. We 
heard that one of the Chinese generals had 
wanted to transport his troops ahead of our 
train, but the British and American am- 
bassadors objected to this, they wanted us 
to go first and the Chinese general gave in. 
When we started on our trip, the sun was 
just coming out in all its glory. One can- 
not describe the sight of the many miles of 
the Great Walls we passed. It must be seen 
to be appreciated. 


( Another installment of this travel article will appear in the July issue of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE ) 






The so-called Allied trains were in front 
of our train. They consisted of United 
States, British, Japanese, French, and Ital- 
ian soldiers, ten of each nationality with an 
officer. We were told that a Chinese soldier 
attempted to board the Allied train to find 
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out what the meaning of flags of the five 
respective countries was. An Italian sol- 
dier pushed him back, and immediately the 
Chinese soldier drew his revolver, but a 
British Tommy was too quick for him. He 
bayonnetted the Chinese soldier and the 
Allied train proceeded on its way. 

Later we arrived at the Corinthia and 
the cruise director told us something of 
what he had gone through at Peking. When 
we climbed aboard the steamer, we were 
greeted with cheers by those cruise mem- 
bers who had remained on the ship. They 
knew more about the danger through which 
we had passed than we did, as they had been 
receiving messages from Peking. We 
learned that we had been travelling through 
fire and knew nothing about it until condi- 
tions were so dangerous that certain things 
had leaked out. The cruise director sent a 
telegram to the Raymond Whitcomb com- 
pany, notifying them of our safe return, 
and also advising them to notify the fam- 
ilies of the cruise members. The situation 
in China was so serious that all optional 
trips were cancelled. 
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Rostand Honors Lindbergh 








I 


You had danced all that night, 

And you had left in uncertain light, 

Alike Alan Seeger, but less young than he, 
But poet also. 





Il 


You had danced all that night, 
And you had left alone at dawn, 
And, seeing you leave thus alone, 
The air still quivers. 


lil 
And Newfoundland, with heart so young 
When solitary you passed above, 
Kneeling on the bare sand, 
Sent up a prayer. 


IV 
You danced all that last day, 
And you left alone when the day broke. 
Your mother wept as she taught, 
But less than her pupils 


V 
And it was with a heart lost in the wind 
Which braved aloft the salty breeze, 

And you lost not a single instant, 

Son of Evangeline. 


Vi 
And you flew a day and a hal/ 
\bove the sea, above the earth: 
4 day and a half you did not sleep, 
Not even a second. 


At their fresh graves 





Within a half hour after Captain Charles A. Lindbergh had landed 

on the Le Bourget flying field Saturday night, May 21, Maurice 

Rostand, celebrated French poet, wrote a poem to the triumphant 

aviator. The poem, which was written on the flying field, is entitled 

“A Lindbergh” (**To Lindbergh” ) and bears under the title the quo- 

tation of Alan Seeger’s: ‘Jai un rendezvous avec le mort.” The poem, 
in thirteen four-line stanzas, is translated as follows: 


XIII 
That which had brought you, predestined one, 
Through all these risks where others fell, 
It was the rendezvous which they gave you 


Vil 
Young traveler with dream of steel, 
In the coming day and the dawn 
Dost know u "twas that freed you 
From that cell? 


Vill 
Dost know who made you, bold young man, 
Strike straight for Paris, blindly perhaps, 
Which may have let you, ne’er having seen it 
Recognize the place? 


1X 
Dost know who let you hold in check 
Death, distance and the solitude? 
Dost know who caused you to arrive 
With such exactitude? 


X 
’Twas not the pride of this great feat 
Nor the trembling praise of old Europe, 
Nor the white light at Le Bourget turning 
Nor yet your periscope. 


XI 
Nor was it yet two continents, 
Which two days long breathed the same air, 
Nor that you smiled at the moment when 
You embraced your mother 


X11 
"Twas those young men, with hearts so brave, 
Who, full of fervor and goodwill, _ 
Came from your home, too soon forgot, 
To die for France. 











Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 442 


This station was the third and largest 
of the company and Charles was made 
head operator. It was while here that C. 
E. Patterson, who was superintendent of 
the Generating Department, put him in 
charge of the division which now has jur- 
isdiction over Atlantic Avenue Station, fif- 
teen substations, and eight customer’s 
stations. 

At first his duties were varied. He would 
find himself on a wiring job one day, a sta- 
tion oiler the next. He was wiring the old 
Globe Theatre once (this was on the site of 
the Seigel Department Store, which later 
gave way to the present Keith-Albee 
Theatre), fireproof construction then not 
advanced and wiring not subject to strict 
rules. The balcony was a horseshoe affair 
and, according to standards of the time, 
not designed to offer a view of the 
stage. Between the floor and ceiling below 


was a space filled with shoring for the 
raised seats, all timber work. Along this 
dust laden tinder box space crawled Hada- 
way and three or four other men, each with 
a lighted gasoline torch. A slight accident 
and they would have been trapped... 

Once at the Second station on the last 
watch the bearings on a machine were 
wiped. The machine was required for the 
next night. Hadaway came on duty and 
single-handed carried and melted the pigs, 
poured the bearings and got the machine 
ready to take the load in time. 

For twenty-five years he dreamed of going 
home. The home of his boyhood days with 
the memories of the woods, fields, apple 
blossoms, but for twenty-five years the dis- 
tance to Plymouth was 1,000 miles, for 
there were no holidays or vacations and he 
worked seven days a week. Then the dream 
came true. The age that made vacations 
possible arrived. 

He was on call even after he left the 
office. Once he was called up at the theatre. 


—— 


A voice. came over the phone, “Can’t start 
it, it won’t go.” Efforts for better tele- 
phone connection were of no avail, so Hada- 
way started down to the old North St. sta- 
tion (now out of existence these many 
years). On his arrival he found that it was 
not the station, but the clock that couldn’t 
be started. 

There is a very firm bond of mutual re- 
gard between this man and those who have 
served many years with him. And this 
respect extends to circles outside of the 
Company. He has been honored by the 
Masons, and is a Past Master of Mount 
Lebanon Lodge, and Past High Priest of 
St. Pauls Royal Arch Chapter. 

He is an associate member of the Edison 
Pioneers, an organization sponsored by 
Thomas Edison. He is Vice President of 
the Gold Button Club of the Company. 

Unfortunately for this article he cannot 
be induced to talk about himself. He is 
not fond of posing. About the only state- 
ment that can be drawn from him for the 
purpose is the following :— 

“During my forty years of service I 
have been absent but three days owing to 
sickness or accident,” and we hope that 
his record will continue for countless 
years ahead. 





Crossing the 


Border Continued from page 445 
anese lanterns. It was a scene of merri- 
ment that varied little from a homelike din- 
ner dance gathering elsewhere. The couples 
were stepping.lively to the stately strains 
of the fox-trot “Valencia.” In the evening 
shadows, as if looking on in complacent 
peace, the folds of the Stars and Stripes 
were enfolded in the yellow, green and gold 
standard of old Castile. “May our friend- 
ship continue firm and sure as long as these 
flags endure” was the sentiment of Espana, 
her rulers and people on that happy night. 
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23 Day Cruises to 
COSTA RICA BRITISH 
Port Limon HONDURAS 
San José Belize 
JAMAICA COLOMBIA 
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PAN. Senta Marta Puerto Cortez 
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Great Werte FLEET 


LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 


to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 


lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. 


pe shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
booklet “Caribbean Cruises" which 

a you glimpses of the high quality of 

Great White Fleet service. ‘ 


You are a Guest and 

with tactful care ships 

officers and shore rep- 

resentatives plan your 

itinerary so that every / 
day of your trip remains a 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 
White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 


\\. regularity. 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place? N. Y. 


General Offices, t Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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—a tood service 


| By automobile, Swift Sales- 


men travel from town to town 
on regular schedules. Orders from 
retail dealers are dispatched each 
evening to the Swift plant serving 
that district. 


2 The next morning these orders 
are filled systematically and 
promptly. Shipments are on their 
way within twenty-four hours. 
Speed and precision are the essen- 
tials of this service 


The goods are loaded, in the 

order of station stops, into re- 
frigerator cars which are attached 
to regular trains moving on sched- 
ule time. 


4 At each station the orders for 
retailers of that town .are 
quickly unloaded. In this manner 
small towns and cities receive a 
fast, regular service on perishable 
products that could not otherwise 
be obtained 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Swift & Company's new Year 
Book is the most interesting ever 
published. Every page contains 
information on subjects of great 
importance to you. Send the 
coupon for your copy —now. 


©3.&Co 


~ 


Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept., 
4342 Packer Ave., U.S. ¥ 

Chicago, Il 

Please send me free of charge « copy of 
Swift & Company's 1926 Year Book. 


Name 


Address 





OU DO NOT have to live ina 

large city to enjoy daily, fine 
fresh meats, dairy, and poultry 
products.. Swift’s Refrigerator Car 
Service delivers these foods in per- 
fect condition to thousands of small 
towns throughout the country. 
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WIFT & COMPANY sells quality meats, 
dairy and poultry products direct to retail 
dealers. 

In the case of small towns this is accomplished 
through a system of direct refrigerator car 
deliveries. In larger cities retailers secure their 
supplies from Swift Branch Houses. 

This form of marketing is used because our 
products are perishable and we must see that 
they reach the retailers in perfect condition. 

By this method we can parallel the shifts in 
demand, and eliminate the waste of over-supply 
and the inconvenience of scarcities. 

Direct selling to retailers has proved to be the 
quickest and most economical! method of assuring 
a constant supply of wholesome foods. 

Large volume makes possible such a low unit 
profit that it has no appreciable effect on the 
prices paid by the consumer or to the livestock 
producer. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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Taking the rut 


out of industry 


IM GARDNER sat in the Armco 
Employment Department waiting 
for his chance to get a job. 


But Jim’s interview brought out that 
he quit his first job and was fired from 
his second. The Director of Employ- 
ment began to probe with questions. 

“Why did you quit your first job?” 

Jim never flinched. He looked 
straight at his questioner and came out 
squarely with: “I wasinarut. I went 
to my boss and began to tell him how 
I felt. He put me off. Said my job was 
good enough. . . . I quit.” 


Frankness and determination lay in 
Jim’s answer. 


“About this second job—why were you let 
out?” continued the Director. 


Again Jim met the question squarely! 


“T don’t know. I did my work the best I 
could. Nobody ever said a word against it. The 
boss gave no reason for letting me go—I was just 


fired.”’ 


The Director told Jim he could have a job. 
**We try never to lose sight of anybody around 
here,” said the Director. 


Six months later Jim was surprised when his 
superior called him in one afternoon. Jim was 
first told about his good points, how his work 
was appreciated. Then they talked about the 
future prospects. “But now,” said Jim’s fore- 
man, “I am going to tell you where I think you 
ought to improve.” 

Out of this incident grew the “interview plan,” 
or labor audit system between men and depart- 
ment heads, which is now carried out each six 
months. 


Perhaps no other factor has contributed more 
to the Armco spirit of fellowship than the “‘inter- 
view plan.” It is teamwork developed to its 
highest degree. 


Today Jim is a foreman helping other men to 
get their feet firmly on the ground. Still he finds 
there is some one up the line who is willing and 
anxious to help Jim Gardner. 
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(Incidents That Have Pointed 
the Way—No. 6 of a Series.) 


From a discouraged man has come a new Jim 
Gardner, thoughtful, enthusiastic, loyal, a leader 
among men. 


There are many Jim Gardners in The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company’s organization. They 
are men who came with Armco and found “a 
something” so different they decided to stay. 
Into their work they put their very best effort, 
and they produced durable, long-lasting Armco 
Ingot Iron, a product that shows the thought 
and care devoted to its production. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: 


Roofing, siding, cornices, 
ventilators, tanks, tubes, car 
roofs and sides, enameled 
ware, culverts, pipe and tubes, 
fence, metal lath, caskets and 
grave vaults, in fact wherever 
durable sheets are required. 
Write for “The Story of Commercially 
Pure Iron.” 


ingot iron 


Tue AMERICAN Roiurne Mitt Co. 


MIDDLETOWN 
(EXPORT) 
Tse Armco INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
CABLE ADDRESS: ARMCO, MIDDLETOWN 
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CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
Established 1867 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Year Opens 
September 22, 1927 








Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello and all 
other Orchestral Instruments; Composition, Har- 
mony, History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, 
Chorus, Choir Training, Ensemble for Strings, 
Woodwind and Brass. 


Department of Public School Music 
A three year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 


English, Languages, Psychology and Education 


Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 


Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-Five 


Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportu- 
nities of ensemble practice and appearing be- 
fore audiences with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 


General Manager 



































“Beautiful to the Eye > 


PLEASING TO THE EAR 





HESE charmingly decorative Period Models, so de- 
lightful to every lover of beautiful furnishings, are 
designed to add still further to the beauty of your home. 
Incomparable for action and tone, each instrument is pro- 
duced under the same skilled guidance that has played so 
vital a part in a// Kranich & Bach products the past 60 years 
—‘Pride of production” with this age old house, “pride 
of possession” with you in owning the piano they sponsor. 
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Established 1864 


¢RANICH-6 BACH 


237 EAST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK 








STRAUS BUILDING, MICHIGAN & JACKSON, CHICAGO 





Hotel Breslin 


FIREPROOF 


B’way at 29th St. 


NEW YORK 


One block from Fifth Avenue 
Three blocks from Penn. Station 


Subway cannects with 
Grand Central Terminal 


Convenient to Stores, 
Theatres, and all steamship piers. 


RATES: 


Single rooms with running water 
Single rooms with bath or shower 


$2.00 and $3.00 


Double rooms with running water 
Double rooms with bath or shower. .$5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 10.00 to 12.00 


Booklets and Map of New York Upon Request 
For Reservations, Wire at Our Expense 


PAUL A. McGOLRICK DAVID F, CULLEN 


Managing Director Manager 
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| Original etching on display at Kennedy & Co., 693 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| 


Give This Picture a Name 


The NATIONAL MAGAZINE will give these prizes for a short 
title to this magnificent etching by Levon West 


Send in your titles NOW. 
Contest closes June 30th, 1927. 
First prize, $35.00; second prize, $20.00; ten prizes of $3.00 ae 


Send your title to Contest Editor, NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. . 


Prize winners will be announced in August issue of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH” 
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Mostly About People 


at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


hero from ‘scale shores. President and 
page boys—all official and unofficial Wash- 
ingtonia joined in greetings to Charles A. 
Lindbergh, the like of which has not been 
known since the triumphal return of Ad- 
miral Dewey from Manilla Bay. When the 
United States cruiser Memphis made her 
way up the placid Potomac, she saluted 
first the birthplace of Washington at Wake- 
field, and later Mount Vernon. The first tribute 
from the vessel carrying back the daring and dauntless 
young Lindbergh, was quite appropriately given to the 
Father of His Country before even the twenty-one salutes 
were fired for President Coolidge. It was a gala day in 
Washington; the departments were closed; eighty thou- 
sand employees joined with the tens of thousands of visi- 
tors who thronged the capital with the eagerness and 
expectancy of an inauguration day. Forsooth, was it 
not inauguration day of a new epoch in American affairs? 
Lindbergh opened the pathways of the air to Europe and 
carried back to the Old World the message of the New 
World—a striking contrast to the voyage of the caravel, 
Nina, Santa Maria and Pinta of Christopher Columbus 
and the gleaming silver ship of the air The Spirit of St. 
Louis. 

Time and distance was annihilated in a more revolu- 
tionary way than was occasioned by the search of the 
discoverer for a new route to India. Every one in Wash- 
ington was using poetic phrases. Interest focused and 
concentrated on that slim form of the American youth 
who was the cynosure of more admiring eyes than of any 
military hero, statesman, or foreign potentate who ever 
visited America. 

* oo * 


HE Committee on Arrangements were members of 
the President’s Cabinet, including Secretary of War, 
Davis; Secretary of Commerce, Hoover; Secretary of the 
Interior, Work; and the Postmaster General, New. It 
was fitting that General New should have been on this 
committee, for was not Captain Charles A. Lindbergh 
one of his United States air mail pilots, who leaped from 
obscurity a few days ago into world renown? The event 
was fittingly celebrated by his production of the new air 
mail stamp, of ten-cent denomination. As the law pro- 
vides that a postage stamp cannot carry the portrait of a 
living man, the design was cleverly worked out around 
Lindbergh’s plane, The Spirit of St. Louis. In white Ro- 
man letters appeared the words “United States Postage,” 
with the magic line below reading: “Lindbergh Air Mail.” 
At the left of the picture of the plane appears the coastline 
of the North American continent, with that of Europe on 
the right side, and a dotted line outlining the course of 
the flight, beginning with the word New York and con- 


cluding with Paris. Printed in blue, the same as the ten- 
cent air mail stamp, it will be a much sought souvenir of 
the event marking the return of the popular Lindbergh. 

Work was rushed at the Bureau of Engraving night 
and day in order that the first of the new stamps printed 
could be presented to Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, an 
honor and a distinction that has not come to any other 
individual in the history of the Republic since the making 











Monsieur Paul Claudel, French Ambassador to the 
United States who greeted Lindbergh in Paris 


and use of postage stamps began. The amazing uniform- 
ity with which everyone sought to do this young man 
honor defies all analysis, while aerial experts, statesmen, 
senators and members of the cabinet, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, to say nothing of the diplomatic corp and 
the President of the United States, who had him as his 
guest at the temporary White House, discuss the accom- 
plishment of this Cinderella-like dream. Washington 


-presented a spectacle on June 11th, which surpassed all 


imaginary Fairyland tales and Jules Verne romance. 
The arrival of the United States cruiser Memphis to 
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Washington, escorted by a veritable armada of aerial 
craft, was a spectacle that could not have been conceived 
even by the dreams of Langley and the achievements of 
the Wright Brothers, when they made their first test on 
the sand dunes of North Carolina, proving even in the 
crash at the end of a hundred-foot flight, that heavier- 
than-air machines were possible. This was the opening 
scene of the great drama attending the return of Amer- 
ica’s aviator hero, who with a poise and dignity and a 
commonsenseness worthy of the highest type of young 
America, has a permanent place in America’s Hall of 
Fame. 


© Harris & Ewing 


the wheels that whir over the rails on time-table sched- 
ules. The radio revealed that the “Columbia” was some- 
what behind the schedule of “The Spirit of St. Louis,” 
but Commander Chamberlin was pursuing another ob- 
jective. The six hundred and odd broadcasting stations 
now holding licenses throughout the country, are oper- 
ating under the direct control of the Federal Railroad 
Commission. They have already refused to consider any 
modifications of the new broadcasting wave allocations, 
which went into effect June 15th. There are only three 
contesting stations, WJZ, Chicago; WGL, New York; and 
WBYM, at Newark. 


Bird's eye view of the Capital City as seen from an airplane by Lindbergh on his return 


YING in bed, I left the radio running. 

o’clock came the announcement of Commander 
Chamberlin passing historic Plymouth in England. 
Later came the news of passing Boulogne, with four 
hours more to go to reach Berlin. Chamberlin had 
more than sustained his record of remaining in the air 
fifty-one hours. He had made his calculation from prac- 
tical experience. This young aviator, hailing from the 
imperial state of lowa, another midwest, dauntless spirit, 
has broken all long distance records and carried a passen- 
ger from New York to Berlin, in Charles A. Levine, 
who jumped in at the last moment, attired in a business 
suit, without a hat, and made his forty-four flight to Ger- 
many. While this great exploit is a record-breaker and 
deserves all the plaudits of heroic and aviation achieve- 
ments, yet it did not seem to dim the lustre of the young 
lad who made the first flight all alone over the trackless 
wastes, with a single engine, exemplifying the highest 
conception of a faith that hovers over and precedes any 
great epochal event. There is glory enough to go around, 
and all honor to Chamberlin, who charted the aerial 
pathway to Berlin and has made the world seem very 
small indeed, when we can go avisiting four thousand 
miles away over night. 

The good plane “Columbia” made new records in the 
wake of the aerial flotilla that has marked new and 
startling aerial triumphs for the eventful year, A. D. 
1927. 


At nine 


* * * 


OW fortunate that radio came to follow the develop- 
ment of aviation, as the telegraph followed the de- 
velopment of railroad trains. The airplanes can now be 
followed and dispatched with even more accuracy than 


In the meantime the radio fans are hoping that they 
will be able to eliminate the interference, for if there is 
one thing that is close to the hearts of the households 


of America today it is the radio. Information from the 
outside world comes even with more rapidity and con- 
venience than the gossip over the backyard fence in the 
good old days gone by. The diffusion of knowledge and 
information will be more enhanced by aeroplanes and the 
development of aviation than any other one single agency 
since the days when the electric light came into general 
use. 

The President of the United States is today in closer 
touch with millions of people than was George Washing- 
ton with his Alexandria neighbors at Mt. Vernon, who 
seldom heard his voice. 


* * * 


N a corner room of the War Department, overlooking 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Truby I. Davison is carrying 

on the busy responsibilities of Assistant Secretary of 
War. He is the son of the late H. P. Davison, who ac- 
complished such memorable work for the Red Cross dur- 
ing the World War, and awakened the philanthropic im- 
pulses of America as no other man before his time. In 
his early life, Truby I. Davison was injured in an aero- 
plane accident, but that did not dampen the ardor and 
enthusiasm of the young lad to make for himself a name 
and a career worthy of his distinguished father. He en- 
tered politics at an early age and became a member of the 
legislature in New York, and made his mark. When 
President Coolidge was casting his eyes about for an 
efficient and energetic young man for Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, it was natural that. he should choose a man 
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of the caliber of Mr. Davison. There have been many 
changes in the War Department within the last decade. 
The duties and problems are none the less exacting in 
these days of peace, when there is often an unreasonable 
sentiment against the adequate appropriations for main- 
taining a proper defense policy for the United States. 
People sometimes forget that responsibilities and dangers 
increase as the country grows in wealth and population. 


The late Albert J. Beveridge 


Sometimes they overlook emergencies such as occurred 
in China, Nicaragua, something likely to happen in any 
part of the world, where the honor of the nation and the 
rights of its citizens must and shall be maintained. 

Mr. Davison is keeping in close touch with all the new 
experiments, as television and radio, that add to the effi- 
ciency of a somewhat depleted army, which is quite essen- 
tial in the pursuit of peace as in the necessities of war. 

* * * 


ESPITE the popular impression that in his Kansas 

home William Allen White is the only real dis- 
tinguished citizen of the sunflower state, evidence accum- 
ulates that there are other people contributing to the 
greatness of bleeding Kansas. There is Senator Arthur 
Capper, who is making a record that is bringing his name 
to the fore as a possible Presidential candidate, and a 
legion of budding authors and statesmen, who are follow- 
ing on as well as carrying on. 

Among the sturdy pioneers of Topeka is Frank P. 
MacLennan. He was born in Springfield, Ohio, and had 
the usual hopes of the Ohio lad being nominated for 
President, but instead he went to Kansas. In 1880 he 
was editor and part owner of the Daily News in Emporia, 
William Allen White’s home town. In 1885 he became 
editor and proprietor of the Topeka State Journal and 
incidentally was president of the Kansas Hotel Company. 
In 1911 he was chosen Vice-President of the Associated 
Press and later became a director. He has been an ex- 
tensive world traveler and his letters after a tour on a 
naval vessel through the West Indies constitute one of the 


Frank B. MacLennan, Topeka, Kansas 


most interesting side glimpses of life in the navy that 
has been printed. There are friends who insist that 
Frank MacLennan should be appointed Secretary of the 
Navy for the interest and enthusiasm he has had con- 
cerning the navy if nothing else. It is a distinction to 
be the friend of the “army and navy forever” within the 
Pacific boundaries of the wheat-growing realm of the 
sunflower state. 


Truty I. Davison, Ass t Secretary of War 


ENEATH the shadows of the Capital dome is a statue 
of John Marshall. While basking in those shadows 
years ago I met Albert Jeremiah Beveridge. He had been 
elected Senator from Indiana at the age of thirty-seven, 
and I did not recognize him at first from the pictures that 
had been published, because he seemed so much more 
mature than the likenesses appearing in the newspapers 
heralding the arrival of the Lochinvar out of the West. 
Strange to say that at the time he indicated a devout ad- 
miration for John Marshall, but mentioned nothing about 
writing the biography which Albert J. Beveridge left to 
posterity as a monument more enduring and more gen- 
erally known than the carved stone memorial to the Chief 
Justice from Virginia in Washington. 

I visited with him at his apartment in the old Port- 
land on Vermont Avenue. Strewn about the room were 
papers, manuscripts, proof sheets indicating the inde- 
fatigable industry of the young senator. There was an 
assertive confidence that was impressive, and although 
he encountered many obstacles and went through many 
a hard-fought political battle, the intrepid courage and 
amazing ability of Albert J. Beveridge was never ques- 
tioned. 


After his trip to the Philippines he wrote a series of 
articles for The Saturday Evening Post which attracted 
wide attention and at once placed him in the ranks of 
popular authors. During the journey, his first wife, the 
companion of his college days and early struggles, passed 
away. In his great sorrow, I glimpsed the soul of Albert 
J. Beveridge, who, with a kindly sympathy that even 
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submerged his own sorrow, was cheering on others who 
were going through the valley of the shadows. 

As an orator he had few equals; as a writer his fame is 
established; as a statesman he has left a record that will 
ever remain an inspiration to young America. An ardent 
friend and champion of the late Theodore Roosevelt, he 
was a fighter to the finish and his unswerving loyalty 
never wavered. 

At the time of his death he was at work on a biog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln, which it is felt, by those who 
have seen the manuscript already written, would have 
been a work of even far greater popularity and signifi- 
cance than his masterpiece on Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall. Indiana may well add the name of Albert Jere- 
miah Beveridge to the roll of honor illuminated with the 
fame and name of her illustrious sons. 


we 


It was here that President Coolidge officially 
"received Lindbergh on his return 


HEN Lloyd George visited America he was accom- 
panied by a very efficient secretary, who is now 
known as Sir Alfred Cope. It is also recalled that 
Lloyd George’s most efficient helpers were his daughter 
and wife, who, Sir Alfred insists, were most valuable 
secretaries. The saying prevails in Washington that a 
public man is either made or broke by his secretaries. It 
emphasizes what contact means, for very often the im- 
pressions, as well as the decisions of the “chief” are de- 
termined by the secretary. Following the career of many 
eminent men, you find that they were at one time or 
another, stenographers and secretaries to some man 
who was doing things. We never seem to learn anything 
of ourselves, but through contact with others. 

The first concern of a senator and congressman com- 
ing to Washington is a good secretary. Sir Alfred Cope 
exemplified during his tour in America what it means to 
serve loyally and effectively the ends and objects that are 
included in the activities of his chief. No man has ever 
led successfully until he has known how to serve, for 
after all a leader is one who is serving the people in 
some way. Sir Alfred Cope was not much impressed 
with mere secretarial courses, insisting that no curricu- 
lum could include or even anticipate the varied and subtle 
influences that crystallize into decisions and actions that 


Sir Alfred Cope, who was secretary to 
Lloyd George while touring this country 


bring results. It resolves itself, in the last analysis, to a 
knowledge of human nature as reflected from all points 
of view. As President Coolidge has exemplified, there is 
much in knowing what not to do and what not to say, 
as well as to maintain confidence and the poise which 
indicates a mastery of the situation. 


* * * 


URING the month of June many members of the 

Cabinet, as well as the heads of bureaus, are called 
upon to deliver commencement addresses. Presenting 
medals and diplomas seems to be the order of the day. 
The President threw the first ball, and lo! the baseball 
season was declared on. The eighteenth anniversary of 
the discovery of the North Pole by the late Admiral Rob- 
ert E. Peary was celebrated at the tomb of the explorer 


Tomb of the mother of Alexander Hamilton 
on the Virgin Islands 


in Arlington Cemetery. Five members of the Radio 
Board have taken their places around the table to pro- 
tect the interests of the somewhat jumbled air conditions. 
People are taking their last glimpses of the temporary 
White House, for the President will occupy the historic 
old quarters at the executive mansion on his return from 
his summer vacation in the Black Hills, South Dakota. 


*K * * 


T so happens that I am among those who can chat- 

ter concerning the days when young Charles Lind- 
bergh was in Washington. I visited his father soon after 
his election as a Representative to Congress from Min- 
nesota. He was included among a coterie of new Con- 
gressmen from the West. He had defeated a very popu- 
lar man, the late Hon. James McCleary, and was. having 
troubles of his own. I recall a man of scholarly mein 
and instincts, and I think among the first people men- 


‘tioned in our conversation was his boy, who was then 


about to enter the Friend School in Washington. Later 
a lad of twelve entered the room and started pegging 
away on a typewriter near at hand. He was not content 
with merely making lines on paper, but busied himself in 
investigating its intricate mechanism. In a short space 
of time he had the typewriter ribbon off, the carriage ex- 
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tracted. The father’s secretary entered just then and 
stood aghast. 

“How shall I finish my work!” 

“Wait a minute and see how nice it will run,” said the 
young future aviator, as he met his father’s reproving 
glance. 

“There’s nothing like having the type read clearly,” 
said the young lad, continuing his work vigorously. 

I remained only a few moments, but before I left the 
typewriter was running, while the lad was leaning on his 
father’s chair, looking over some of the letters that had 
come from the machine with which he had taken liberties 
without so much as a “by your leave, sir,’”’ from the sec- 
retary. 


* * * 


LTOGETHER it promises to be a busy month in 
diplomatic circles. Sir Esme Howard, Ambassador 
from Great Britain, is still keeping in close touch with 
the State Department concerning the situation in China. 
Ambassador Paul Claudel of Paris is visiting at his 
old home in France and was on hand to assist in the wel- 
coming ceremonies accorded the young aviator, Lind- 
bergh. Ambassador Nobile Giacoma de Martino of Italy 
was kept. busy trying to keep pace with Mussolini, follow- 
ing his stirring and memorable address, which has set 
Italia aglow with new ambitions. The presence of Mrs. 
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Nobile Giacomo de Martino, Ambassador from Italy, 

who was a guest of honor at the international dinner 

given by the American Association of University 
Women at The Mayflower in April 


William Gibbs McAdoo in Washington recalled the 
scenes of the eight eventful years of the Wilson adminis- 
tration. The daughter of President Wilson was a popu- 
lar favorite in Washington during the years when Wood- 
row Wilson presided at the White House as the war 


president. 
* * i 


HERE were busy days at the Mayflower when Mrs. 
James P. Andrews of Hartford, the newly-elected 
dent of the National Society of Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, was entertained by the New England delegation. At 


the same time Chief Justice Rugg of Massachusetts was 
entertained by Judge Edward R. Finch of the Supreme 
Court of New York. Senator David I. Walsh makes his 
home at the Mayflower, which has become quite a ren- 
dezvous for New Englanders as well as southern people. 


Sir Esme Howard, 
Ambassador of 
Great Britain, 
who was present 
at a luncheon 
given recently at 
The Mayflower 
for the Prime 
Minister of 
Australia 
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There is something all-appealing in that magic name of 
“Mayflower” in itself, but more appealing are the com- 
forts and conveniences afforded there for the entertain- 
ment of the legion of visitors coming and going, who 
find a common meeting place once or twice a year in the 
capital city, and feel the inspiring influence of associa- 
tions now called “Washingtonia.” 


* * * 
a 


S the summer days approach, there is always a re- 
viving interest in the famous Rock Creek Park. The 
tiny streams trickling between the leafy trees seem coy 
and subdued as contrasted with their appearance in the 
bleak days of winter. The entrance lodge at Rock Creek 
Park Estates and the new homes constructed in this new 
area points to the general plan and policy to the original 
plans of L’Enfant, the French officer who laid out the 
city of Washington, which he patterned, so far as feasible, 
after the beautiful city of Paris. All this planning is in 
the hands of the various government commissions 
charged with the preservation of the natural beauty sur- 
rounding the capital to make every building an improve- 
ment and count for the ensemble of the picture of “the 
capital beautiful.” 
* * * 


ARLY in September the new building of the National 
Press Club will be opened. It is a building of com- 
manding beauty and adds much to the impressive archi- 
tecture of the capital city, according to the ideas of the 
laymen visitors, who may not always agree with the 
notions of expert architects and professional city beauti- 
fiers. Speaking of architects, a Congressman sidled up 
to me and said in a confidential way: “I have a new one.” 
When Harry Thaw visited a certain new theatrain New 
York, with all its tinsel and even offensive display of gilt 
and bronze and lavish luxury, dumped into a heap as if 
to make an impression, he was asked what he thought 
about the building. He mused for a moment reflectively 
and replied: “I think I shot the wrong architect.” I 
asked for a verification of the story as to time, date and 
circumstance, but it was not forthcoming. It was put 
carefully away in cold storage to recruit the rather de- 
pleted supply of cloak-room stories for the coming season. 
“Why is it we can’t have some of the good old jokes?” 
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inquired one of his lame duck Congressmen who is still “One of our problems is that of coal. To date we 
living in Washington. “Radio and motion picture” was have used less than one per cent of the original 
the response of a young clerk to whom the inquiry was supply of coal in the United States, but we have 
used one-fifth of all the coal that is of high quality. 
. Means must be found whereby the low-grade coal 
may be burned efficiently, or some other kind of fuel 

made available. 

“The estimated supply of oil in the United States 
will hardly last more than a dozen years. One possible 
solution of the problem is found in oil shale. It has 
been estimated that there is enough of this shale in 
Utah and Colorado to produce 40 billion barrels, six 
times the amount of oil believed to remain now in 
the ground. A means must be found to distill the 
oil contained in this shale in commercial quantities. 
What an important job for the young man of to- 
morrow! 

“At the present rate of production the supply of 
iron in the United States will be exhausted in 80 
years. Here is another problem to challenge young 
leadership. 

“At the rate of timber consumption, the present 
standing supply will be exhausted in a little more 
than 80 years. This means reforestation on an ex- 
tremely large scale, or the use of substitutes. In 
either case it is an important job for the future. 

“There are certain facts of population which espe- 
cially concern those of us who are engaged in agri- 
cultural work. They ought to concern America’s 
consumers more than they do. If you eat food and 
expect to continue doing so for some years, they will 
concern you. The agricultural, the economic, and 
the social problems which this presents are mani- 
festly such as will challenge the best leadership the 

© Harris & Ewing Bre nation and the world can supply.” 


Mrs. William G. McAdoo, daughter of the late 
President Wilson, again visits Washington 


made. If you spring an old one now, there is that 
withering, oh-hell glance which usually indicates 
that something has dropped from the chestnut 
tree. re 

* 


I N his address to thé students of Lafayette Col- 

lege at Easton, Pennsylvania, Hon. W. M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, delivered one 
of his practical talks that was a revelation of the 
problems that may confront the youths of today 
in the work of tomorrow. In fifty years the pop- 
ulation of the United States will likely be two 
hundred million—possibly one-tenth of all the 
population of the earth. 


“One is by no means certain that a sub- 
ject which he has studied or a field that he 
enters upon graduation will constitute his 
life work. Your own Stephen Crane start- 
ed out to be a mining engineer and became 
instead a distinguished author of fiction. A 
man entering science or business today finds 
its various phases so interrelated that in 
ten years he may be in a department of 
which as a youth he had never dreamed. 

“The important thing is to acquire the 
habits that will enable one to master new 
subjects as he needs them, that will stimu- 
late him to grapple with problems until he 
has found their solution. 

“For this is an age of problems. A 
glance over the past few years will show 
what changes have taken place in the struc- 
ture of our life and what problems these 
changes have presented. 

“In the strictly material field, difficulties 
are arising already to challenge future 


leaders. The illumination of the Capitol at Washington 
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The Nation’s Welcome fo Lindbergh 


The greetings of President Coolidge, dignitaries of the country and the foreign diplomats, together 
with a million people, prove a welcome unparalleled—Monster demonstrations in New 


MERICA has awakened to a new 
A order of hero worship which is in- 

stinct with humans. For the first 
time a hero is placed on a pedestal without 
even a suggestion of service on the battle- 
field or a military career. In all his ex- 
perience up to this time there has never 
been a suggestion of an aeroplane war- 
fare by Colonel Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh. 

Like a meteor his deed and fame flashed 
upon a world and though its people speak 
many different tongues, they understood 
better than he the significance of his 
achievement. The seas were spanned and 
new channels of wide-world communica- 
tion opened that were more important than 
a new route to India three and a half cen- 
turies ago. 

Carlyle, with his profound hero worship, 
Emerson with his matchless essay on her- 
oism, failed to plumb the depths—for a 
new phase of the adulation of humans 
has developed since Lindbergh leaped ‘into 
the uncharted skies and pointed the way 
for a new method of international com- 
munication that may sweep away the 
frowning fortresses on the frontiers. His 
deed has smoothed out racial and national 
misunderstandings. 

A young son of a subscriber of THE 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE from Charlotte, N. C., 
said to me at the Washington Monument: 

“Please, Mr. Chapple, write all about it 
and put it in one spot. Just put in your 
magazine all about Lindbergh and _ his 
big day.” 

Somehow I felt that this was the voice 
of American Youth speaking to me. The 
lad—one of the 300,000 people assembled, 
presenting a picture unparalleled—was 
looking off toward the Lincoln Memorial 
as he remarked again: 

“You know, Lindy may be our Lincoln— 
he’s just one of us, put up so we can see 
the biggest thing that is in us.” 

With all the exhilaration of reportorial 
days I continued to follow the impulse 
that this was an event to cover with the 
deepest etchings of memory, because it 
was epochal in revealing an expression 
of the hearts of the people at a time when 
cynics were being ousted from the scorn- 
er’s seat and the world was discovering 
anew the Homeric idyl so well expressed 
by Sam Walter Foss that the greatest thing 
in the world was to “Live in the House by 
. e Side of the Road and be a Friend of 
Man,” 

There was something akin to a universal 
Heart Beat; something that.followed the 
age-old impulse of Hero Worship. Here 
was the modest, dauntless, unaffected spir- 


York, the metropolis—A merica puts hero on a pedestal of enduring fame 


By JOE MITCHELL 
CHAPPLE 


it of American Youth commanding an ad- 
ulation that was never before showered 
upon victorious conqueror, king or poten- 
tate. Upon the threshold of a new epoch, 
half a million people in Washington wel- 
comed home, as one of their very own and 
one who typified and vivified their highest 
ideals, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, who, 
maintaining that he himself had done 
nothing to deserve it all, was the center 
of a picture that has already become his- 


toric and which will be visioned by many 
more millions in the years to come in the 
glorification of American traditions of in- 
dividual initiative and highly intelligent 
daring, in peace rather than in war. 

Now let us take a birdseye view of the 
events of that day as witnessed by one 
pair of eyes among that half million. 

For many years I have been going to 
Washington in quest of material, meeting 
and mingling with Presidents, Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers from foreign lands, 
dignitaries of high and low degree, to 
say nothing of the throngs that visit 
Washington as a national shrine. 











The rnillions in New York City thrilled to ecstacy by the appearance of Colonel Lindbergh 
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“By the dawn’s early light,” to use the 
words of the National Anthem, on the cruis- 
er Memphis, making her way up the Poto- 
mac, after having broken all naval records 
for sustained speed to deliver her world- 
famous passenger in accordance with the 
schedule fixed when she left Cherbourg, 
was spied the flag that was “still there.” 
Along the tree-lined river was the setting 
of the June verdure and flowers that 
Washington loved and made him wish that 
the capital of the nation might be located 
on the banks of his beloved Potomac. 

Throngs cheered along the banks, when 
Lindbergh, his tall, slender figure, hat- 
less and in civilian attire—suggesting his 
distaste of anything in the way of pomp 
and circumstance—with arm raised to 
the level of his beaming eyes, returned 
the salute, with Admiral Burrage and his 
staff on the bridge of the Memphis. At 
historic Alexandria the old fire engines 
moved to the dock and gave a neighborly 
Main Street welcome. Farther down the 
river, at the Marine Corps base at Quan- 
tico, the Marines lined the shore and the 
docks and waved greetings. The Mem- 
phis acknowledged their salute with three 
blasts from her siren, and Captain Lind- 
bergh, who had been smilingly studying 
the spirited scene ashore through his 
glasses, responded with a wave of his arm. 








The Marines on board the Memphis had 
sent word to their buddies at Quantico, 
through some mysterious means of com- 
munication that is known only to the Ma- 
rines that Captain Lindbergh was “a regu- 
lar guy” with all of the qualifications of a 
Marine. And this word had been con- 
veyed with so much enthusiasm that the 
“Devil Dogs” were anxious to outdo their 
rivals, the bluejackets, in paying tribute 
to their hero. 

The Marines pride themselves on being 
“thirty-minute eggs” when it comes to 
cheering. Generally they scoff good-na- 
turedly and more or less tolerantly. At 
anything that suggests pose or parade 
they swear, openly. The things that ap- 
peal to them most are cold courage and 
modesty, which they regard as part of the 
day’s work. When they take off their hats 
to anyone he must necessarily be “all he- 
man” as judged by their exacting stand- 
ards. The Marines at Quantico not only 
took off their hats to Captain Lindbergh, 
but waved them wildly. And the manner 
in which he received and acknowledged 
their greetings made it plain that he ap- 
preciated their tribute. 

The surface of the placid old Potomac 
was inlaid with all sorts of welcoming 
craft, from canoes to battleships, sur- 
rounding the long grey hull of the Mem- 





phis, while overhead were flocks of planes 
like soaring eagles, with the stately dir- 
igible Los Angeles forming a majestic 
queenly spectacle, as though mothering 
the seventy aeroplanes and making a sil- 
ver-hued pathway, skimming the blue 
overhead. 

No matter what the conditions, no mat- 
ter what the general excitement, no mat- 
ter what may attract the attention of the 
crowd, thoughts of aviation and of his 
comrades of the air are always uppermost 
in “Lindy’s” mind. They are never for- 
gotten in any stress of circumstances. So 
the recurring three blasts of the siren rep- 
resenting the international salute, the roar 
of guns from the War College adding to 
the deafening din of the welcomers afloat 
and ashore, did not disturb him or inter- 
fere with him or hurry him in his greet- 
ings that were wig-wagged to the airmen 
ashore at the Anacostia station. Another 
indication that Captain Lindbergh keeps 
both of his feet on the ground at all times, 
and always knows what he is about, as 
Admiral Fiske said of him in the fine trib- 
ute he. paid him in the last issue of THE 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

As the Memphis docked, with the band 
playing “Sailing, Sailing, Over the Bound- 
ing Main,” “Lindy” stood quietly in alert 
anticipation of the supreme welcome of ll 
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CLOSE-UP OF COLONEL LINDBERGH IN THE OFFICIAL CAR WITH GROVER WHALEN AT NEW YORK 
A perfect avalanche of paper festoons, streamers and confetti by the hundreds of tons filled the air up Broadway as the metropolitan millions let 


go a mighty yell of “Lindy! Lindy!! Lindy!!!” 
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THE METROPOLIS DID THINGS IN A WONDERFUL WAY 


A partial view of the great flotilla of boats that formed an escort to Lindbergh’s approach to the landing 


—from the mother who was awaiting him. 
They retired through the shadows of a gun 
turret into the quarters of Admiral Bur- 
rage, where the meeting of mother and 
son was a precious moment away+from 
the pitiless spotlight and searching gaze 
that were beating upon the enthroned 
hero. 


This quiet scene was a keynote of the 


day’s ovation to the little mother who rode 
with him, in quiet pride, in his hour of 
triumph and who on every occasion was 
the center of devoted admiration, not only 
from the great throng but from the loving 
and beaming eyes of her son as he heard 
and saw the honors bestowed upon her. 
Whether along historic Pennsylvania 
Avenue, America’s Appian Way, passing 
the Peace Monument in front of the Capi- 
tol, with its memories of his father, who 
was a member of Congress for many 
years; under the admiring gaze of the 
President and Cabinet and the countless 
thousands that engulfed them or at the 
Press Club reception, there was never a 
time when the blushing son was not ready 
to push aside all of his laurels for the 
little “Mother o’ Mine” from Detroit. 
There have been many impressive par- 
ades down Pennsylvania Avenue, includ- 
ing the Grand Review following the Civil 
War, to say nothing of gay and colorful 


inaugurations and other pageants, com- 
memorating big events and distinguished 
men. Here, instead of long lines of 
marching troops, was a comparatively 
small cavalry escort, selected from the 
President’s own regiment at Fort Myer, 
surrounding a carriage with a mother and 
son, bowing to the hundreds of thousands 
along the curb. It was a good-natured, 
sympathetic, idolizing, enthusiastic crowd. 
The statue of Chief Justice John Marshall, 
under the shadow of the Capitol Dome, 
seemed to smile complacently as the spir- 
it of the Constitution which he expounded 
was here so gloriously exemplified. The 
parade, as witnessed and described to 3,- 
000,000 people by Philip Carlin from the 
top of the Washington Monument, was one 
without a precedent. Five hundred feet 
below were three hundred thousand peo- 
ple on the green surrounding the obelisk, 
which stood out like a giant pendant hang- 
ing from the skies. The color of dresses 
and parasols gave a prismic effect, while 
the newspapers brought and used to sit 
upon and furnish a protection from the 
scorching sun seemed like white flecks of 
foam from a subdued sea in a sheath of 
green. Under the trees bordering the 
Mall and far out in all directions was a 
surging tide of humanity—ebbing and 
flowing as the modest motor car bearing 


the hero of the hour passed by with more 
popular acclaim, love and adulation than 
ever followed in the wake of a triumphal 
conqueror’s chariot. 

Most impressive of all was the crowd 
itself—Lindbergh was after all the spark 
of humanity that fanned the conflagra- 
tion of enthusiasm. When Lindbergh 
passed the lines broke and the living wave 
surged in behind, even joining in the tri- 
umphal procession. It was a Day of De- 
mocracy. There were no class distinc- 
tions and even official rank counted for 
little. Through the radio the people heard, 
and out in God’s open on the Mall they 
came, they saw, and they even conquered 
themselves. Under the trees families were 
having lunch. The Red Cross was busy, 
for many people imperilled their lives in 
this great demonstration, which was first 
and last a people’s affair. Aged mothers 
and fathers, little tots and big tots, par- 
ents and children, Washingtonians and 
strangers from all points of the compass 
here intermingled, in one gigantic family 
reunion. The police and the Boy Scouts 
were watchful everywhere, to be of assist- 
ance. Seventy-eight prostrations and 
minor accidents were cared for at first 
aid stations scattered over the grounds. 
Children who had wandered away, or been 
swept away from parental care, were 
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Lindbergh’s Triumphal Return Home 


The young hero’s homecoming voyage on the ‘‘Memphis’’ of the U. S. Navy— Ovation at Washington 
—Greeted by President Coolidge—Dramatic flight back to New York 


from whence he sailed on his great voyage of discovery 


ITHIN the circle of a score of sun- 
rises, Charles A. Lindbergh leaped 
from obscurity to an unexampled 

world-fame, returning a conquering hero. 

The achievement was made within thirty- 


W 


three and a third golden hours. Two thou- 
sand minutes. Eighteen thousand ticks of 
the second hand. A fitting exemplification 
of these swift-moving times. 

At sunrise on a glorious June day, he 
enters Hampton Roads, on the United States 
Navy Cruiser Memphis, escorted by the flo- 
tilla of aeroplanes and the giant dirigible 
Los Angeles, that greeted the home-coming 
young hero-far out at sea. The steamer 
Memphis plowed the same waters where the 
Merrimac and the Monitor fought and cre- 
ated the ironclad navies and battleships of 
today—a destructive harbinger of good-will 
from Europe. 

Over this scene a veritable armada of 
aeroplanes was skimming the blue crowned 
the scene. In their gliding flight through 
fleecy white clouds, they seemed to carry 
a message of peace and to obliterate for the 
time the borderland between the celestial 
and the terrestial. 

A fitting appreciation of Lindbergh’s 
epochal flight cannot be encompassed by 
one person. It is chorused by the millions, 
in ecstatic prose, rhapsodic poétry, and 
melodic song. Every detail of his journey, 
aerial and otherwise, has been followed with 
more absorbing interest by every man, wo- 
man and child in America than any other 
single event of modern times. From the 
moment he literally fell in the arms of “La 
belle France’, with an ovation that sur- 
passes that of any conquering hero, he 
seems to remain just our own kith and kin. 
Even the halo of heroism has not veiled the 
simplicity and homely frankness of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindberg—for “colonel” he now 
is with the uniform sent out to meet him on 
his return, which he modestly put aside un- 
til the appointment was confirmed. 

Feted and praised as few mortals have 
ever been in the same length of time, he 
maintained his poise and a level head. Every 
expression, every action, every leisure mo- 
ment was under the pitiless spotlight of a 
penetrating public interest. He found un- 
necessary his letter of introduction from 
Colonel Roosevelt, modestly announcing him 
“Charles A. Lindbergh.” He completed the 
circle of a definite and daring achievement 
which, like a magic spark from his car- 
buretor, ignited a world fellowship and 
comradeship. In the twinkling of an eye 
and the draught of a breath, he fired anew 
a faith among mortals in each other, for 
was not he of their flesh and blood and did 
he not represent the aspirations and latent 
hopes of every human heart? 





Reviewing the incidents of Lindbergh’s 
eventful tour abroad, there seems to be 
some one thing that stands out in the mind 
of every individual. To some it is his lack 
of superstition. He launched his voyage 





will do more to eliminate the secret intrigue 
and maneuverings that lead to war than any 
other one thing. 

Lindbergh has exonerated modern youth 
of many charges mouthed against it. He 
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Lindbergh being escorted to his car after his arrival at the Brussels aviation field. A Belgian 
officer is carrying the huge bouquet presented to him by the Belgian Aviation Association 


of discovery on Friday and seemed to think 
no more of it than a day’s work. To others, 
it is his foresight. He measured his own 
capacity for endurance. He measured his 
machine’s capacity. He started for Paris, 
and he landed there—alone, as he started. 
To some, it is the fact that he made the 
trip alone, which rendered Lindbergh’s 
achievement most noteworthy. 

To the majority, however, it is his mod- 
esty, his poise, his cool-headedness under 
circumstances that would turn the head of 
the average man and utterly unbalance the 
present-day youth of 25. Movie contracts, 
trust funds, vaudeville offers, lecture en- 
gagements were all put aside without even 
a suggestion of a heroic gesture, such as 
that indulged in by Caesar when he pushed 
aside the crown, or Napoleon when he fell 
under the spell of a royal name and a throne. 
For a youth of 25 to so completely and per- 
fectly exemplify all the concentrated virtues 
of modesty, with all the blazing ambition 
and aspirations of youth, struck a deep, re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of America. 


It - 


has proven that youth has a sense of bal- 
ance, a sense of honor, a sense of duty, and 
a sense of fair play. Amid all the social 
whirl of “gay Paree’’, London and Brussels, 
he clung to his lifelong habits. He was not 
accustomed to dancing, drinking, smoking, 
or any of the other things that have come 
to be looked on as essential accomplishments 
of the youth of today. And he was not 
ashamed to say so. The fascinations of 
French belles, the wiles of coquettes did not 
seem to perturb the young lad whose mod- 
est letters are treasured by a modest maid 
in Missouri, with whom he had correspond- 
ence in his aviator days. He was a boy 
the other girls did not care much for because 
he did not dance and was rather shy. But 
she felt in his reserve a charm that made 
her appreciate the short but expressive mis- 
sives she received from her young aviator 
friend. 

Banqueted everywhere, they offered him 
chicken, and then more chicken; the dain- 
tiest dishes of French chefs. But Captain 
Lindbergh evidently longed for good old 
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country ham and eggs and looked forward, 
during the long, weary hours of receptions 
and ovations, to his homeward trip on the 
Memphis. 

The flight to Brussels and the confiden- 
tial chat all alone with Albert, King of the 
Belgians, who was thoroughly familiar with 
aviation and talked the vernacular, greatly 
delighted Lindbergh. He was thrilled when 
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that had been the homes of sturdy folk for 
centuries past. As he crossed the borders 
of Belgium he saw a different sight than 
the green-gray line of the German troops 
that swept in upon the Leige Namour on 
that fateful August day in 1914. 

The details of his trip abroad day by day 
will read like “The Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe,” for Europe was to Lindbergh al- 


, 
’ 
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Captain Charles A. Lindbergh’s plane “Spirit of St. Louis” making a perfect landing at the 


Croyden Airdrome. 


The field was crowded with 150,000 excited persons who swarmed 


around the plane and gave the flyer noisy welcome 


he heard his own language spoken, although 
he insisted that it was not necessary to 
know the language to understand what the 
people were saying in their vivas and ac- 
clamations applauding the American spirit. 
At all times, and everywhere, he gave atten- 
tion to all other aviators and their achieve- 
ments. He insisted that he had done noth- 
ing unusual, nothing that others could not 
have done. 
~ w % 

His tall, slim form, merry blue eyes, and 
quiet demeanor won him friends on sight. 
Admiration deepened the more the people 
knew of the mind and heart of Lindbergh, 
which was revealed in a searching light on 
every occasion. He was not long abroad be- 
fore there were evidences of homesickness. 
His first and continual thought seemed to 
be of his mother in Detroit. He felt that 
it was selfish for him to enjoy the trip with- 
out having her with him. Despite all the 
alluring invitations of kings and queens and 
the Republics of other countries, his sense 
of duty brought him back home to greet 
the President of the United States, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the air forces in which 
he carries his letter and rank. 

Flying over the battlefields of France and 
Belgium, skimming over the sand dunes of 
the North Sea, he looked down upon the 
little plots of ground, of checkered farms, 


most a desert island when he landed. But 
he found plenty of men and women “Fri- 
days” there to do him honor and service 
after a series of adventures that makes the 
“Treasure Island” tale fade into the shad- 
ows of mere romance. 

oN * * 

I can picture the scene at the flying field 
at Brussels when he was off for London. A 
few years ago I stood in that same field 
deciding, while eating a sandwich for lunch 
in one of the little huts, whether we would 
take the airship to London and arrive in 
time for tea, or whether we would return 
to Paris, as we had come in the morning— 
in one hour and fifteen minutes. There is no 
ceremony about departing in an aeroplane. 
When you’re in you’re off. Even a majestic 
and dramatic wave of the hand doesn’t seem 
to be necessary. You are just up and go- 
ing, amid the whir of the propeller as you 
bound and rise against the wind and once 
aloft, steer the course with less fuss and 
excitement than starting a Ford motor. 


The arrival at Croyden Field in London 
found England all ablaze with excitement. 
It was the high altitude of real sport and the 
Englishman loves his sport. Lindbergh 
won the heart of England when he attended 
the Derby, even though he refused to make 
a bet. Here Ambassador Houghton, like 
Ambassador Herrick and the Ambassador 


at Brussels, took charge of the visitor, and 
the American flag was never so popular in 
England as on that day. It was a gala time 
and, like the real sport that he is, John Bull 
was unreserved in his plaudits and confessed 
to a greater enthusiasm and understanding 
of America which even the grim sacrifices 
of war had not afforded. 


Here, as everywhere, he met the king, po- 
tentates, and statesmen. He visited Prem- 
ier Baldwin at 10 Downing Street. He 
looked upon the very place where the edict 
was signed that resulted in the American 
Colonies. The place where, as Lloyd George, 
when Premier, once said to me: “Here the 
dirty work was done.” And he could not 
resist calling attention to the fact that the 
American Revolution and the new Republic 
was created by the same type of English- 
men who won the Magna Charta from 
King John. 

There are those who have said that 
Charles Lindbergh was not an educated lad; 
that the only books he read in recent years 
were on aviation. But he seemed to know 
his history pretty thoroughly when he made 
his hectic tour of historic spots. 

* * * - 

He kept his promise to the French people. 
He flew back to Paris before returning 
home. He insisted that, as he had landed 
in Paris, he wanted to return from Paris. 
His machine was packed very carefully by 
the mechanics as a thing almost hallowed, 
but he was there at Southampton to super- 
intend the packing. He even deferred sail- 
ing one day at the suggestion of the veteran 
aviators in England, which indicates that 
Charles Lindbergh has the great art of lis- 
tening and taking counsel from his elders, 
which indicates a wise head on young 
shoulders. 

There was no cessation of enthusiasm in 
France, and the paean of welcome did not 
cease when he went aboard the Memphis at 
Cherbourg. What a contrast with the 
flight to Paris was that voyage home, where 
rest, food, and companionship were his very 
own. There was an indication of restless- 
ness at times, which indicated that he would 
like to have returned home in the record 
time that he went over—impatient to meet 
that little mother who was awaiting him 
at Washington, as the guest of President 
and Mrs. Coolidge. 


Talk about a President being shadowed 
by secret service men—Captain Lindbergh 
has not been out of sight of the argus-eyed 
newspaper men since the day of his arrival 
at Curtiss Field. Indeed! it was the news- 
paper men, rather than the experts, who 
gave encouragement to the young aviator 
from the West. They seemed to feel from 
the beginning that he was going to make 
the start and that there was little of the 
usual camouflage in connection with his 
plans and objectives. He announced very 
simply and concisely on arrival that he was 
going to make the flight to Paris all alone 
in his ship, Spirit of St. Louis, which 
he had helped to build. And that was all 
there was to it. 

The newspaper men who had tried to iso- 
late him in Paris told the joke on them- 
selves. Surprised to find one aviator who 
shunned the spotlight, they pursued him 
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with relentless vigor. Not out of idle curi- 
osity, but to meet the insatiable demand of 
of newspaper readers all over the country 
for details concerning Lindbergh. What a 
refreshing contrast to find the millions of 
newspaper readers absorbed in this fiction- 
like story of Lindbergh after feeding upon 
yulture-like details of murder and crime! 
It indicates that the people do want to read 
about the wholesome and the better things 
of life when there is much to be read. 
One could almost hear a sigh of relief 
among newspaper readers when they were 
able to pick up a paper in the morning with- 
out finding eighty per cent of the front page 
devoted to details covering crime and crim- 
inal proceedings. Especially refreshing was 
it to be able to read about one whose per- 
sonality and’ exploits personified youth, 
modesty, adventure, and romance. 


Thousands of people have made scrap 
books of every reference to Lindbergh 
printed in current newspapers and periodi- 
cals. Uncle Sam has been the only one thus 
far to capitalize upon Lindbergh’s feat. A 
picture of the young flyer’s smiling face, 
with the caption: “Lindbergh, the bold— 
the army training,” increased recruits fifty 
per cent. This is in addition to the Lind- 
bergh air-mail stamp. 

Every picture of any house, school house, 
or any scene associated with Lindbergh is 
eagerly sought. Now it is discovered that 
his grandfather served in the Swedish Par- 
liament, and his own father was a member 
of Congress. Every school teacher, Sunday 
school teacher, and comrade of Charles 
Lindbergh who knew him under the suc- 
cessive nick-names of “Plucky,” “Lucky 
Kid,” “Slim,” “Lindy,” and even “Cheese”’— 
is busy digging up incidents from pinafore 
days. Anyway, be it truth or fiction, he is 
now provided with a full complement of an- 
cestors in England and Canada, New York, 
with inventive genius sprinkled here and 
there in the genealogy. 


Charles Lindbergh spent most of his 
young life in Washington, so he is not re- 
turning to a strange city. Here he attended 
a private school, but received most of his in- 
struction from his mother, who was a teach- 
er of chemistry in Little Falls High School. 
From early youth, Charles Lindbergh was 
a lover of the outdoors. 

Lindbergh’s career has revived inter- 
est in the old family album where pictures 
are revealed, taken at all ages. 

Within a few weeks after he left—a pri- 








vate citizen, whose name was known to few 
—we find “Lindy” chumming, in a dress 
suit, with the Prince of Wales, Kings and 
Queens, feeling quite sure that he holds a 
full hand, for he may well claim the dis- 
tinction of being the popular “ace” today. 








Captain Charles A. Lindberg, world’s aviation hero, 

with Ambassador Houghton and military aide ac- 

knowledge ‘plaudits of tremendous crowd on his 
arrival at the Croyden airdrome 


On board ship he insisted upon being one 
of the gang. After messing with the offi- 
cers, he had his turn with the crew, and 
arrived tanned by the sun of the sea and 
recounting with boyish enthusiasm the sight 
of the first whale. Somehow we felt that 
we were enjoying every incident with him. 

As to the future, there seems to be little 
concern on his part. Mere money seems to 
have no particular attraction. 

The Naval Parade up the Potomac, ac- 
companied by an air flotilla overhead and 
naval squadron, was like the triumph of a 
conquering warrior, and yet there was noth- 
ing in it all that was desired by Captain 
Lindbergh as a personal tribute. It was 
just America’s own way of celebrating and 
getting more enjoyment out of the celebra- 
tion than the celebree himself. 

“Slim” Lindbergh did not seek the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. The offers 
from movie magnates pursued him relent- 








lessly and were as relentless as the pretty 
girls, but he insisted upon stating that his 
foremost interest in life was flying. Any job 
that did not permit him to be with his own 
machine (as he calls it) would be incom- 
plete. As some artists are wedded to their 
art, so Lindy seems to be wedded to flying. 
It is prophesied that if he ever marries, the 
ceremony will occur high in the air. 


His mail arrives in bushel sacks. It is 
estimated that nearly a million people have 
written a personal letter or telegram to 
“Lindy.” But he managed somehow with 
the aid of volunteer secretaries, to answer 
nearly all the letters that he had received 
before leaving Europe. 


“You know I have really not left the air 
mail service,” he said jokingly, “and I think 
I can get my job back. I never expect to 
give up flying; it is my whole life, but I will 
not soon take another flight like this last 


” 


one. 


On Broadway they have introduced the 
“Lindbergh Hop” as the latest dance, in 
spite of the fact that the man for whom 
it is christened does not dance. There are 
six basic steps in the dance and it requires 
no little practice to avoid tramping on the 
partner’s toes. 


When President Coolidge first greeted 
Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, it seemed 
like a proud but undemonstrative father 
who was looking into the eyes of a son. It 
perhaps recalled the memories of “one loved 
long since and lost awhile,” the son who bore 
his name and sailed on out of youth into the 
mysterious beyond. There was something 
more than the official handshake with Lind- 
bergh. There were reporters present who 
would not have been surprised if he had suc- 
cumbed to the French fashion of embracing 
and kissing on both cheeks, but not so Cal- 
vin Coolidge. Lindbergh was given a real 
American welcome by the President of the 
country. There was not a break in the for- 
mality, but there was a glance, eye to eye, 
and an understanding, heart to heart, that 
expressed the warm pulsating welcome of 
America to the young lad, who had re- 
turned home to his native shores, unspoiled 
by the plaudits and adulation of all Europe. 
His fate seemed to have been determined 
during the vigil of that long, long night he 
spent alone, over the angry waves, amid the 
icebergs and sleet. From this he emerged 
into the dawn of an experience the like of 
which has never come to a youth in all the 
ages past. 












“All Europe looks at our air mail lines 
with reverence. There is nothing like them 
anywhere abroad. But although we have 
mail lines, they have passenger lines. It 
seems to me we should develop our passen- 
ger lines to go with our mail lines. 

“We don’t want any subsidies. What we 
need most is an airport in every city and 
town in the country. I feel sure that in a 
few years Europe will be looking at our 





Col. Lindbergh’s Talk at the Press Club 


passenger lines as they are now looking at 
our mail lines. 

“When I landed at Le Bourget field a few 
days ago, I landed with the expectation and 
hope of being able to see Europe. It was the 
first time I had ever been-abroad. I had 
seen a number of interesting things over 
Southern England and Ireland and in 
France, had only been gone two days or a 
little less, and I wasn’t in any hurry to get 


back. 

“But when I had been in France for a 
week and been able to get in a day or two 
in England, I opened several cablegrams 
from America and found it didn’t make 
much difference whether I wanted to stay 
over there or not. And I was informed if I 
wanted to come back there was a battleship 
waiting for me. As the Ambassador said, 
it wasn’t an order; it was advice.” 
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The Mother of Lindbergh at Home 


A sketch of the every-day home life of Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh at close range—The modest poise 
of the mother reflected in the career of her distinguished son 


IVING the humble and circumspect 
L life of a school teacher, to which she 

returned after a quarter of a century 
’ when the death of her husband placed her 
in reduced circumstances, Mrs. Evangeline 
Lodge Land Lindbergh, Detroit high school 
chemistry instructor, is as determined to- 
day to be independent of everyone for ma- 
terial comforts as she was before her son, 
Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, became 
world-famous by his lone-eagle air dash 
from New York to Paris. 

The story of Charles Lindbergh and his 
mother is probably without parallel in any 
American household. Her pride and glory 
in her son’s achievement is evident to all 
who see her, but she is almost unnaturally 
shy when it comes to saying anything about 
it, or about him. 

The cheers of 3,500 pupils of Detroit’s 
largest high school and her fellow teachers 
brought tears to her eyes. But she could 
say no words except these: “You make me 
very, very happy.” 

She cringed at the ordeal of motion pic- 
tures and flashlight cameras, although sup- 
ported by the presence of her uncle, John 
C. Lodge, president of the Detroit City 
Council and now acting mayor of the city, 
who also holds a power of attorney to act 
for her. He has been busy principally fend- 
ing off stage and picture promotors who 
have been as busy trying to lure this mod- 
est mother into the limelight as in their 
efforts to capture the services of her famous 
flying son. On Saturday, the day of 
Charles’ landing, she had refused absolutely 
to have her pictures taken for the news- 
papers, explaining that she had only posed 
when she went to bid Charles farewell in 
New York, “because he wanted it so.” 

“It is an insult to my motherhood,” Mrs. 
Lindbergh told one motion picture repre- 
sentative. This, despite the fact that her 
uncle confirmed the fact that the offer, made 
by one of the largest companies in Cali- 
fornia, carried the provision that she might 
name her own salary terms up to $100,000. 

Mrs. Lindbergh lost no time in setting 
at rest the multitude of rumors that she 
would abandon her school post and join her 
son abroad. 

“He wants to see Europe and see it from 
the air. We would both have liked to have 
seen it together for the first time, but that 
will come later. Just now and for all time 
to come, as it has been for the past six 
years, he is his own master, and I want it so. 
He has surely earned his independence. I 
have never governed him by restraint.” 

Mrs. Lindbergh is one of the few if not 
the only mother of an American aviator 
who has flown with her son. She has been 


with him on air trips totalling 11 hours’ 
duration in all. 

“And I would have been willing to cross 
the ocean with him, so confident was I that 


Photo by “ P & A Photos” 


So bewildered by the nation-wide lime- 
light that has engulfed her is Mrs. Lind- 
bergh that she has not yet been able to 
give a connected narrative of her life since 


Capt. Lindbergh and his mother, Mrs. Evangeline L. Lindbergh, in front of his plane, 
“The Spirit of St. Louis”, before he crossed the Atlantic 


he could do it, except that I would be excess 
baggage,” she said on her return from bid- 
ding him good-bye. At that time they made 
an agreement he was not to send further 
word to her until he had reached his goal 
in safety, and his first words to Ambassador 
Myron W. Herrick were: “Please send a 
cable to my mother.” 


Charles was born, nor of his up-bringing. 
Such as it is, with intervening gaps filled 
in by her uncle, the story is merely this: 
Daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Land, of Detroit, Mrs. Lindbergh was grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan in 
1899. She had specialized in science courses 
and qualified for a certificate to teach hich 
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school courses in science. She had also been 
an especially fine mathematics student. 

Her first teaching position, obtained 
through the bureau maintained by the uni- 
versity extension department, was in Little 
Falls, Minn., where she went in September, 
1899. Almost at once she met and fell in 
love with her future husband, Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh, who was to become rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Sixth Min- 
nesota District. 

At the end of her first year of teaching 
Lindbergh and his bride-to-be returned to 
her parents’ home in Detroit for the wed- 
ding. Then followed two years on the large 
farm of the Lindbergh family between 
Little Falls and Melrose, Minn. 

Charles was born in 1902, his mother hav- 
ing returned to Detroit for the occasion. 
As soon as she was able to travel the return 
to Minnesota was undertaken and there on 
the farm Charles grew up. His was an out- 
doors life from the first. His mother re- 
lates with delight that she noticed very 
early that her son had inherited her taste 
for mathematics. He was lightning fast 
and accurate at figures from the start, she 
His mechanical bent also soon ap- 
peared. He fixed everything that ran about 
the place, from an engine which pumped 
water to motor cars of that early vintage. 

Father Lindbergh first went to Congress 
in 1907. At high school age Charles first 
went to live in the National Capital and 
attended the Friends’ School there. In 1919 
he entered on a mechanical engineering 
course at the University of Wisconsin. 

“Before this Charles had gained his de- 
sire to fly,” says his mother. “I think he 
first felt it when he was taken to see an 
exhibition flight by Lincoln Beachey in 
Washington in 19138. I have never known 
anything that made so deep an impression 


Says. 


on him as that. It did not disturb either 
his father or myself. When he said he 
wanted to stop his college course and get 
into practical mechanical work leading to 
aviation we made no objection. He had 
shown from his early boyhood his ability 
to take care of himself and to keep cool and 
level headed.” 

After his support of the Bull Moose move- 
ment in 1916, Representative Lindbergh 
failed of re-election to Congress. He re- 
entered politics in 1922 as a candidate for 
governor of Minnesota. By this time 
Charles was a full-fledged aviator, his 
mother relates, and he flew his father on 
campaign trips. It was during this time 
that he also took his mother into the air 
with him. She says she was never afraid 
and that when she was with him, he never 
indulged in the acrobatic and stunt flying 
that marked his early career as an exhibi- 
tion flier at county fairs and carnivals. 

Then came Mr. Lindbergh’s death, sud- 
denly, in 1923. Charles was able to take 
care of himself and Mrs. Lindbergh came 
back to her home town, after only spasmodic 
trips to it in 25 years. Living with her 
brother in a modest cottage home on Fox 
Creek, on the eastern border of Detroit, she 
combined house-keeping and school teach- 
ing. Her only avocation was tending her 
garden. 

It was here, in the shade of an apple tree, 
as she watered a bed of tulips, that the news 
reached her of her son’s safe arrival in 
Paris. Then and only then did she allow 
the police officers stationed at her gate to 
protect her from curious throngs to admit 
the impatient corps of reporters eager to 
interview her. 


“It is the blessed relief at his safety that 
means most to me. I don’t mean that I 


Col. Lindbergh and Mother Meeting the Throngs 
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Leaving the Memphis 











ever doubted he would succeed, but the 
strain of this last day and a half has been 
great upon me,” she said. Then: “I hope 
they take good care of him.” 

The little school teacher, looking almost 
girlish, despite her 45 years, in a gown of 
two tones of green and a large straw gar- 
den hat which allowed her still brown hair 
to puff out about her clear, unlined features, 
kept perfect control of herself, but she was 
adamant about the matter of extended or 
“gushing” interviews and the taking of pic- 
tures. She simply refused, and the police 
were there to back her up. But the 3,500 
pupils of her school would not be denied 
their chance to bestow an ovation on her 
and in the general assembly called to honor 
her she was snapped with bouquets piled 
high in her arms. 

Of Charles himself no one has yet been 
able to get Mrs. Lindbergh to say a great 
deal: “He is just an average, normal boy,” 
she says. She attributes the fact that there 
is perhaps a closer bond between herself 
and her son than is the case between other 
mothers and their offspring to the fact that 
she had to assume the responsibility for 
much of his early education, teaching him 
herself. This was because the facilities of 
rural Minnesota two decades ago were still 
quite rudimentary. 7 

Mrs. Lindbergh believes that her scien- 
tific and mathematical tendencies, as in- 
herited by Charles, may have been in part 
responsible for his success as an aviator. 
All his mates have been amazed by his un- 
erring way of picking a course with no 
other aid than a compass and holding to it. 
As his namesake, that Viking of old, “Lief, 
the Lucky,” steered his course to the New 
World by the stars, so “Lucky” Lindbergh 
held to his air course back to the Old. 
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Colonel Charles Lindbergh and his mother as they appeared while driving 
through the streets of Washington, D. C., amid the greatest reception ever 
accorded any mortal on earth 
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President Coolidge bestowing the Flying Cross 
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Did you ever see the President with a more beaming countenance The Boy that rocked the world 
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Colonel Lindbergh delivering his message from France and Europe 
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The President’s Address of Welcome 


“My Fellow-Countrymen: It was in 
America that the modern art of flying of 
heavier-than-air machines was first devel- 
oped. As the experiments became success- 
ful, the airplane was devoted to practical 
purposes, it has been adapted to commerce 
in the transportation of passengers and mail 
and used for national defense by our land 
and sea forces. Beginning with a limited 
flying radius, its length has been gradually 
extended. We have made many flying rec- 
ords. Our army fliers have circumnavigated 
the globe. One of our navy men started 
from California and flew far enough to have 
reached Hawaii, but, being off his course, 
landed in the water. Another officer of the 
navy has flown to the north pole. Our own 
country has been traversed from shore to 
shore in a single flight. 

“It had been apparent for some time that 
the next great feat in the air would be a 
continuous flight from the mainland of 
America to the mainland of Europe. Two 
courageous Frenchmen made the reverse at- 
tempt and passed to a fate that is as yet un- 
known. Others were speeding their prepar- 
ations to make the trial, but it remained for 
an unknown youth to tempt the elements 
and win. It is the same story of valor and 
victory by a son of the people that shines 
through every page of American history. 


“Twenty-five years ago there was born in 
Detroit, Mich., a boy, representing the best 
traditions of this country, of a stock known 
for its deeds of adventure and exploration. 
His father, moved with a desire for public 
service, was a member of Congress for sev- 
eral terms. 
son with her own modesty and charm, is 
with us today. Engaged in the vital pro- 
fession of school teaching, she has permitted 
neither money nor fame to interfere with 
her fidelity to her duties. 

“Too young to have enlisted in the World 
War, her son became 2 student at one of 
the big state universities. His interest in 


aviation led him to an army aviation school; . 


and in 1925 he was graduated as an airplane 
pilot. In November, 1926, he had reached 
the rank of captain in the officers’ reserve 
corps. Making his home in St. Louis, he 
had joined the 110th observation squadron 
of the Missouri national guard. Some of 
his qualities noted by the army officers who 
examined him for promotion, as shown by 
reports in the files of the militia bureau of 
the war department, are as follows: ‘Intelli- 
gent,’ ‘industrious,’ ‘energetic,’ ‘dependable,’ 
‘purposeful,’ ‘alert,’ ‘quick of action,’ ‘seri- 
ous,’ ‘deliberate,’ ‘stable,’ ‘efficient,’ ‘frank,’ 
‘modest,’ ‘congenial,’ ‘a man of good moral 
habits and regular in all his business trans- 


His mother, who dowered her * 


actions.’ One of the officers expressed his 
belief that the young man ‘would success- | 
fully complete everything he undertakes,’ 
This reads like a prophecy. 

“Later he became connected with the 
United States mail service, where he ex- 
hibited marked ability, and from which he 
is now on leave of absence. 

“On a morning just three weeks ago yes- 
terday, this wholesome, earnest, fearless 
courageous product of America rose into the 
air from Long Island in a monoplane chris- 
tened The Spirit of St. Louis in honor of 
his home and that of his supporters. It was 
no haphazard adventure. After months of 
most careful preparation, supported by a 
valiant character, driven by an unconquer- 
able will and inspired by the imagination 
and the spirit of his Viking ancestors, this 
reserve officer set wing across the dangerous 
stretches of the North Atlantic. He was 
alone. His destination was Paris. 

“Thirty-three hours and thirty minutes 
later, in the evening of the second day, he 
landed at his destination on the French 
flying field at Le Bourget. He had traveled 
over 3600 miles and established a new and 
remarkable record. The execution of his 
project was a perfect exhibition of art. 

“This country will always remember the 
way in which he was received by the people 

Continued on page 492 


Col. Lindbergh’s Message from Europe 


Delivered at the Washington Monument Ovation 


“On the evening of the 21st of May, last, 
I arrived at Le Bourget, Paris.” During 
the week I spent in France, the day in Bel- 
gium, and the short period in London and 
England, the people of France and the people 
of Europe requested that I bring back to 
the people of America one message from the 
people of France and the people of Europe. 


At every gathering, at every meeting I at- 
tended, were the same words: ‘You have 
seen the affection of the people of France 
and the people of Europe for the people of 
America demonstrated to you—’ ” 
* * * 

Here the speech was broken by a thun- 

dering moment of applause. Then Lind- 


bergh continued his quotation of the mes- 
sage he said had been sent back to America 
from Europe, saying: ‘“ ‘Demonstrated to 
you. Upon your return to your country take 
back with you this message from France 
and Europe to the United States of Amer- 
ica.’ 
“T thank you.” 
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One section of the Washington crowd greeting Colonel Lindbergh 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 





N all the affairs concerning the folks in 
] the U. S. A., there is no day that stands 

out more clearly in the remembrance of 
all the people, all the time, than the 4th of 
July. The Declaration of Independence has 
made this date, not only memorable in the 
history of the United States, but I found it 
was a date well fixed in the minds of school 
children in far-off Bagdad. The celebra- 
tions come and go and change with the 
decades. In earlier years the explosion of 
gun powder, noise and bonfires were the 
popular expression of a militant patriotism. 
Whiz! bang! from sunrise to sunset, even 
if the old anvil had to be used in lieu of a 
cannon. Later came the fireworks, sky- 
rockets, until the fatalities urged a sane 
and safe 4th of July and lessened the casu- 
alty list which is now supplied by automo- 
bile accidents. 

The youth of today celebrate it with 
week-end parties; house parties at the beach 
and in the country are going at full blast. 
The smaller size of firecrackers now legal 
in some states has turned the celebration 
by older youth to different channels. No 
longer do we have the numerous blasts that 
used to make the whole town quiver, the 
crashes that loosened the nails in the town 
hall. A 4th of July in the city today is a 
lonesome affair. Long lines of cars are 
wending their way ten or fifteen miles an 
hour, suffused in fumes of gasoline that 
supply the old-time sniff of gun powder. 
The town constables are out ih full author- 
ity, trying to save their little hamlets from 
destruction and give the four corners the 
appearance of a jam on 42nd Street and 
sroadway. The schools are closed and there 
are not many memories of history floating 
in the minds of youth, aside from the dis- 
tinct remembrance that it is the day of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The old-time volunteer fire departments 
put on their red jackets and add color to the 
parade. Few of the millions that are cele- 
brating the 4th of July ever give a ten- 
minute thought to what it is all about. 
They just know that it is a holiday—a time 
for celebration. . Some communities still 
maintain the good old-fashioned custom of 
exercises, but everywhere on the green and 
from the houses is unfurled on that day 
the Stars and Stripes, which carries em- 
phatically and conclusively the real purpose 
of the day. A flag never looks more glori- 
ous than in the verdure of summertime in 
parks and public places and private homes. 

All this is a contrast to the scene on the 
sweltering nights in July in Philadelphia, 
within the brick walls of Carpenter Hall 
and in the lodging house where Thomas 
Jefferson, with a quill pen wrote those lines 





regarding places and events 


that are now preserved in the Congressional 
Library at Washington as the real right 
and title to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” which is, after all, the real 
essence of American 4th of July celebration. 


* * * 


HO will ever forget the smiling face 
that is framed at the cashier’s win- 
dow of the Waldorf-Astoria? John Francis 
Killackey is without doubt the best known 





JOHN KILLACKEY 


cashier in the world. Every one in the 
world seems to know him, because every one 
in the world is at one time or the other at 
the Waldorf. He has met princesses, queens 
and even kings, to say nothing of the emi- 
nent statesmen and diplomats. He always 
has a smile and a good word; he reads the 
Congressional Record and is posted on any 
subject of conversation, and how he ever 
manages to carry on the varied conversa- 
tions he does and handle the thousands of 
customers, diplomatically and tactfully, is 
a mystery to even expert bankers and cash- 
iers. He has grown right up in the busi- 
ness. For sixteen years he has had con- 





tact with and seems to know and remember 
eighty thousand credit customers, coming 
from almost every state in the Union and 
every foreign country. Seven hundred 
transactions in eight hours is a day’s work, 
handling change from pennies to a thou- 
sand-dollar bill. He is known to the guests 
at the Waldorf as the real banker and han- 
dles an average of $50,000 in cash through 
the little window with plain clothes men 
standing guard. With a record for a mini- 
mum of errors that is unequalled, despite 
the pressure that comes upon him from 
those standing in line, John Killackey al- 
ways wears a smile, and knows just what 
to say. His philosophy of life is most 
wholesome, for he insists that a man can- 
not know a million folks intimately and 
personally without loving them and having 
an interest in them. 

John Killackey studies human nature as 
the pageant passes or approaches his win- 
dow and he has exemplified the glory of 
Sam Walter Foss’ poem in “living in the 
house by the side of the road,” for John 
Killackey is first and last a friend to man. 
He can say “no,” after looking at his cards, 
and say it with a smile, and no offense. 

Born in Ireland, he has the real Celtic wit, 
and I have had passing conversations with 
him, more profound than that of the scholar 
and his library, or the chemist and his lab- 
oratory. What John Killackey knows he 
knows. He reads and thinks and exempli- 
fies what an individual can do working hard 
eight hours a day in becoming a self-edu- 
cated and accomplished scholar and philoso- 
pher. Human nature, which he sees re- 
flected in the faces day by day has had an 
effect of increasing his irredeemable op- 
timism in humankind, for truly he does not 
stand or “sit in the scorner’s seat.” Instead, 
he has caught the very atmosphere of great 
success and glimpsed the dismal tragedy 
of failure, yet John Killackey, in his sin- 
cerity and masterful art of meeting and 
mingling with people, has proven a states- 
man, a business and social convoy—minister 
plenipotentiary and ambassador extraordi- 
nary. He is a diplomat in the truest sense 
of the word, for he is always himself. 

I have known people to forego a trip to 
the bank that might have saved them some 
real cash to have John Killackey make out 
their traveller checks. He greets the re- 
turning traveller and the wayfaring guest, 
and to the thousands of those who have 
made the Waldorf their New York home, 
there is always the pleasure of returning, 
meeting the personnel of that celebrated 
hostelry that has maintained its leadership 
for over a third of a century. Dealing with 
the speeding of the parting guest as he pays 
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the bill, is the memory of that kindly and 
friendly smile of John Killackey at the 
cashier’s window, who makes you feel that 
you have had your money’s worth, no mat- 
ter how generous the proportions of the bill 
may be according to previous calculations. 
There is a cheeriness in his good-bye that 
makes one count the days until the return 
to find the welcome of “mine host at the 
inn” that always prevails at the historic 
and busy center of social, diplomatic and 
industrial activities in New York—known 
to almost every man, woman and child as 
the Waldorf-Astoria, in the broad areas of 
the U. S. A. and the world at large. 


* * x 


FEW months before his death, Sam 

Walter Foss, one of the greatest 
and most loved of American poets, was 
in the office of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
It was at the time when people were send- 
ing in their contributions to the now well- 
known volume “Heart Throbs.” We had 
received letters from over 1,200 people de- 
claring his poem “The House by the Side 
of the Road” their favorite, more, by far, 
than had been received of any other one 
poem. When he was told of this, tears 
welled into his eyes as he said, “That is 
honor enough for anyone.” 

A few months later he was dead, but he 
left behind him many literary gems, and 
one in particular which has been loved and 
cherished by many thousands of American 
people. 

Two years ago, the head of the Oliver 
Ditson Company of Boston, after accepting 
one of Mrs. M. H. Gulesian’s songs, “The 
House and the Road,” the words of which 
were taken from the poem of Josephine 
Preston Peabody, asked her if she had ever 


GRACE WARNER GULESIAN 


tried to set to music the poem “The House 
by the Side of the Road.” Ever since then 
she had in her mind, the idea of writing a 
true musical setting for that poem. At 
first it did not seem possible but the more 
she studied the poem, the more inspiration 
she got from it. Finally, she did what had 
seemed impossible, and wrote an ideal musi- 


cal setting for the famous poem, and it was 
sung for the first time at the National 
Biennial of the Federation of Music Clubs. 
The singer was James R. Houghton, who 
won the National Prize for male voices. 

In answer to the query, “What inspired 
you, and how did it happen that you wrote 
the music for this wonderful poem? Mrs. 
Gulesian replied: 

“This spring while I was playing the 
piano in my music room at Chestnut Hill, 
as if out of the air the melody of the re- 
frain of the song came to me, and I hur- 
riedly wrote it down. I could almost hear 
as the accompaniment, footsteps “of the 
race of men go by. The men who are good, 
the men who are bad, as good as bad as I.” 
Then I felt so happy that I had found the 
rhythm which expressed the joy of “being 
a friend to man.” I played the refrain over 
on the piano and my husband must have 
felt the same thrill as I did in hearing the 
music, for he quickly came down stairs and 
said, “What is that you are playing ?—play 
it again.” I played it again and again, and 
with his great enthusiasm he said, “You 
have a hit song! That is an ideal setting 
for “The House by the Side of the Road.” 

Mr. Houghton (baritone) saw the song 
in manuscript while the ink was hardly dry 
and expressed the wish that he would like 
to use the song as the English number in 
the musical contest in Chicago, and to this 
she happily agreed. At the final contest, 
held in a Chicago theatre, the judges re- 
quested that the audience withhold from 
making any demonstration after any per- 
formance of the contestants, but when 
James Houghton had finished singing “The 
House by the Side of the Road,” the audi- 
ence broke out in an irresistible applause. 
“The Sea Hath its Pearls” is another song 
which Mrs. Gulesian has recently finished 
at her beautiful summer home by the sea, 
“Waterside,” Falmouth, Cape Cod, which 
G. Schirmer Co. of New York have accepted 
for publication. 

Mrs. M. H. Gulesian, formerly Grace 
Warner of Brookline, was before her mar- 
riage, a well-known concert pianist, having 
been a pupil of Madam Helen Hopekirk for 
years. She has written several songs and 
the music for two light operas. In col- 
laboration with her husband she wrote the 
play “Made in America” which had a ten 
weeks’ run on Broadway last season. 

The song sung at the famous “Pop” Con- 
cert at Symphony Hall, Boston, in June, 
inaugurated a popularity over the Radio, 
which proves to give it foremost place and 
high rank among the American songs pub- 
lished in 1927. 

* 


* * 


STRONG, rugged personality added a 

peculiar distinction to Washington 
by his visit. Of the people, for the people, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is the personifica- 
tion of imperial Britain’s first attempt at 
government by the people. 

Wearied by war, despairing in her efforts 
to bring order out of chaos, England took 
stock of the situation. For the first time 
she was faced by the fact that her iron and 
her coal were never her capital, they were 
only the tools of the trade. Her livelihood 
came from things manufactured by ma- 
chines made out of iron, driven by power 


made out of coal, out of things brought 
from abroad; and they had to be sold in 
distant lands before the pantry could be 
stocked. The building of English com- 
merce took centuries. Could it be rebuilt in 
a decade? 

Ramsay MacDonald was expected to ac- 


RAMSAY MACDONALD 


complish the miracle in less. There were 
many more sects among his political forces 
than in the opposition composed of Liberals 
and Conservatives combined. He did not 
even have a working majority. He well 
knew when the Premiership was handed 
to him that this was no opportunity to grab 
the post for the sake of the honor alone; 
it was a patriotic duty; he saw it in that 
light only. I believe that no other induce- 
ment would have prompted his acceptance 
of the leadership at that moment. 

Neither Liberal nor Conservative under- 
stood the problems confronting them at that 
moment; they never had tried to. The fail- 
ure of the payroll and the full dinner pail 
to materialize was constructed as a labor 
problem; and so the job was wished on to 
Ramsay MacDonald in the belief that there 
might be something after all in that theory 
of civil policy which aims at the socializa- 
tion of the means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange. 

Losing the support of the extreme left 
because he did not immediately confiscate 
and nationalize capital, he could not expect 
co-operation from the opposition with his 
own followers so sharply divided. To re- 
store prosperity to Great Britain was a job 
for a super-man under the best of political 
conditions. As matters stood it was be- 
yond human possibility. Be it recorded to 
the everlasting credit of Ramsay McDonald, 
he tried. 


* * * 


ALTER H. NICHOLS’ latest novel is 

one of those books for boys and older 
people who have not yet lost their boyish 
enthusiasm for stories about the West. It 
is a good story, written about a boy who 
spent his summers working on a ranch pre- 
paratory to entering college. During this 
particular summer about which the book is 
written, Hugh gets mixed up with a gentle- 
man rustler and his hard-boiled, but kind- 
hearted crew. He does not become aware 
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of the fact that he is working with a gang 
of rustlers until the appearance of the Sher- 
iff and his posse. He has many adventures 
while fleeing from one state to another, but 
finally, as is the way with most good books, 
gets untangled from the net into which he 


WALTER SCOTT OF NEW YORK 


unknowingly allowed himself to become en- 
meshed. 

“Cowboy Hugh” is a boy’s book and 
should become very popular among them. 
Walter, H. Nichols is the widely known and 
loved principal of the Palo Alto High School, 
whose knowledge of boys and men helps to 
make his books interesting and entertain- 
ing. “Cowboy Hugh” is published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


* * * 


4, VERYONE seems to be talking and 

thinking in terms of aviation these 
days, but there was a real thrill in going 
to the source of the idea that resulted in 
the achievement of Capt. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. 

Walter Scott, who for 36 years made his 
luncheon room and headquarters at the Ho- 
tel Lafayette, was early advised by his 
friend and host, Mr. Raymond Orteig, of 
his plan of offering a prize for a no-stop 
flight to Paris. 

Mr. Orteig has been deeply interested 
in air navigation since the outbreak of the 
World War. This was stimulated by the 
fact that the Military and Commercial Mis- 
sions of the French Government made their 


home with him during their stay in this 
country. 

Flyers always interested Mr. Orteig, and 
he spent much of his time with them. At 
a banquet given Eddie Rickenbacker he 
conceived the plan of offering a prize for a 
non-stop flight between his adopted city of 
New York and the capital city of his native 
France. The idea was stimulated when 
Alcock made his 16-hour passage between 
Newfoundland and Ireland and Reid’s two- 
hop trip to London. The prize was estab- 
lished in 1919, extending over a period of 
five years. In 1924 Mr. Orteig renewed it 
in spite of the fact that he was deeply 
affected by the misfortune that occurred to 
the Fonck plane. 

At the time it seemed as if the plan had 
been abandoned there appeared the young 
Lochinvar from the West. When Lindbergh 
arrived in Paris Mr. Orteig was unable to 
see the recipient of his $25,000 prize. Al- 
most the very hour that Lindbergh arrived 
Walter Scott had sent congratulations to 
his friend:of 36 years, by cable, for it was 
in his room that Mr. Orteig announced that 
he was offering $25,000 as a prize. 

Mr. Scott, who was the trustee of the 
Raymond Orteig Fund, sent the following 
personal message: 

“Our hearts unite with hands to you who 
laid the cornerstone and conceived the 
thought of the first non-stop transatlantic 
flight to Paris or New York. Your dream 
has been realized, thanks to Captain Lind- 
bergh, the world’s idol. You built better 
than you knew, for the entire world has 
gone sky-high on aviation. Glad to call you 
friend. The names of Nungesser and Coli 
also will always be synonymous with first 
flight and if they had reached New York 
the demonstration to our brother French- 
men would have been similar to what the 
Captain is now receiving in Paris.” 

Within a short time Mr. Scott received 
the following cables: 


“Many thanks for complimentary mes- 
sage from my Lafayette friends. General 
Giraud presiding reception to our hero at 
Chamber Deputies this afternoon spoke of 
the magisterial bridge just built between 
two greatest nations by world idol, Captain 
Lindbergh. You tell me I laid cornerstone. 
Makes me proud. Enthusiasm still grow- 
ing.” 


“The World hero, Captain Lindbergh, 
sends you cordial greetings through me.” 


which constitutes an important portion of 
the archives in relation to both the giving 
and receiving of the $25,000 prize by Ray- 
mond Orteig, who arrived in America in 
1882 at the age of 13, beginning a rather 
notable career. Since that time he has vis- 
ited by airplane his native home in the 
Pyrenees Mountains, where as a boy he 
tended his father’s flocks and at the age of 


eight was out for weeks at a time with the 
sheep among the majestic loneliness of the 
mountains. He began his New York career 
as a porter at $2.00 a week, and walked to 
and from his work several miles from Hous- 
ton Street and Hanover Square. Later he 
was the head waiter at Cafe Martin and 
was identified with the old Delmonico’s at 
Broadway and 26th Street. Later Mr. Or- 
teig took over the Breevoort, one of the old- 
fashioned downtown hotels, a favorite ren- 
dezvous of Theodore Roosevelt, which had 
the prestige of literary and social gather- 
ings associated with the haircloth sofa age. 
It was soon made over by Mr. Orteig until 
it became as Parisian as Paris itself, and 
he has always had the ambition to do every- 
thing he could to make the friendship be- 
tween France and America enduring. 

When General Foch visited this country 
after the War and they asked him where 
he would go, he said “I want to see Ray- 
mond Orteig, he will tell me where to go 
here.” 

Mr. Orteig received the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, together with his friend, 
Walter Scott, for distinguished and invalu- 
able services during the World War, but 
he now feels that the greatest distinction 


Raymond H. Orteig, Donor of the $25,000 Cash 
Prize Awarded Captain Charles A. Lindbergh 


of his life rests in the fortunate circum- 
stances that he is permitted to be the donor 
of the $25,000 prize award to the young 
American who made the first non-stop 
flight in his machine all alone amid the 
prayers and admiration of a world follow- 
ing in the wake of his silver ship, the 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” as it skimmed the blue 
and found its way to La Bourget Field in 
Paris. 
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A Jack of all (Writing) Trades 


But H.H. Van Loan provides exception to ancient saw by becoming a master of at least several 
of them-—-After pounding a journalistic typewriter on two continents he 
has become a successful scenarist and playwright 


XCEPTIONS to the ancient and usu- 
E ally-accurate saw, “A Jack of all 

trades and a master of none,” are diffi- 
cult to find. H. H. Van Loan is one of them. 
Aided by an indefatigable store of ambi- 
tion, plus persistency, he has traveled lit- 
erary highways with pronounced success 
and is now turning out motion picture sce- 
narios and plays with equal facility. 


In case you don’t know it, the H. H. in 
Van Loan’s name represent Herbert Hart- 
well. Coming from an old newspaper 
family he was born in Athens, New York, 
June 11, 1885. At Hudson, across the 
Hudson River, he derived his early educa- 
tion which was followed by courses at 
Yale and Columbia universities. Then he 
returned to Hudson and began his writ- 
ing career as a cub reporter on the Hud- 
son Republican, which his brother was 
editing. Hudson, however, did _ not 
possess the opportunities Van Loan de- 
manded and he packed his worldly belong- 
ings and drifted west to Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, where he joined the staff of the 
Daily American. But like every other truly 
ambitious newspaperman, New York was 
his goal. In 1908, he reached his goal as 
a member of the New York Times staff. 
This often requires gathering and writing 
news for the Minneapolis News and the 
Buffalo News. 


Van Loan took to Gotham journalism 
with a zest which, coupled with his abil- 
ity, soon raised him to enviable heights. 
Joining International News he was sent 
to Washington to “cover” the State Depart- 
ment and the Senate. He was on this as- 
signment the last two months of the 
Roosevelt Administration and also covered 
the Taft inauguration. Developments in 
Europe led the same news service to send 
him abroad, where he remained until two 
months prior to the outbreak of the World 
War. Back in New York Van Loan became 
associated with the New York World. 


It was during his period on the World 
that this jack-of-all-writing trades began 
to truly strike his literary gait. After 
“breaking into print” in several magazines 
he tackled the novel field, writing “The 
Crimson Iris” and “The Cross of Shame.” 
At this junction in his career Van Loan 
caught the idea a-glimmering that he could 
plot stories for the screen, a notion which 
has borne fruit, financially and in other 
ways. In 1917 he sallied forth to Holly- 
wood, which is to the film industry what 
Broadway is to New York, and there es- 
tablished himself as a scenarist. The 
first important Van Loan story to be filmed 
was “Vive La France,” which Thomas H. 


H. H. Van Loan 


Ince produced with Dorothy Dalton play- 


ing the leading role. 


Then Earle Williams, 


who died only a few weeks ago, appeared 
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Never Say Fail 


Keep pushing—’tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 

And dreaming and sighing, 
And waiting the tide. 

In life’s earnest battle 
They only prevail 

Who daily march onward 
And never say fail! 


With an eye ever open, 
A tongue that’s not dumb, 
And a heart that will never 
To sorrow succumb— 
You'll battle and conquer, 
Though thousands assail: 
How strong and how mighty 
Who never say fail! 


—HEART THROBS. 





a 





in his “The Highest Trump” and “A 
Rogue’s Romance.” Rudolph Valentino, 
another silversheet celebrity, later claimed 
by death in the height of fame, had his 
initial part in a Van Loan production. It 
began when Valentino danced for approx- 
imately fifty feet of film. Other yarns 
which have brought Van Loan an abun- 
dance of fame include “The Virgin of 
Stamboulz” and “The Sirene of Seville,” 
both starring the dynamic Priscilla Dean; 
“Three Gold Coins,” with Tom Mix; “The 
New Moon,” with Norma Talmadge; “The 
Wonderful Chance,” featuring Eugene 
O’Brien and “The Great Redeemer,” ac- 
claimed as one of the finest motion pic- 
tures ever produced. 


Altogether Van Loan has written about 
eighty screen stories and is still going 
strong. His recent successes include “The 
Dixie Flyer,” starring Cullen Landis, “A 
Man of Quality,” featuring George Walsh 
and Ruth Dwyer, and “You Can’t Beat the 
Law.” 


Not only has Van Loan contributed 
some of the cinema’s most absorbing and 
outstanding stories, but he has also orig- 
inated a number of customs and practices 
which apply to its writers. He was the 
first screen author to get an advance pay- 
ment. before starting work on a scenario, 
formulating a policy adhered to by all rec- 
ognized writers today. He created the 
titles “photodramatist” and “photoplay- 
wright” which are in popular use. 


Van Loan’s interest in scenario writing 
has not been confined exclusively to the 
actual conception of stories. For some 
time he conducted at Los Angeles a class 
for aspiring scenarists. He also lectured 
on this topic before educational, Rotary 
and other civic organizations throughout 
the country. He was the initial silversheet 
writer to make “personal appearances” 
along with his pictures. This plan has 
now been adopted by such noted authors 
as Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes and C. Gard- 
ner Sullivan, who have realized the pub- 
licity advantages of such tieups. The 
stage, which has always held an alluring 
hand towards Van Loan, finally won him 
last year when he made his debut on 
Broadway as a playwright when “The 
Noose” was produced at the Hudson Thea- 
tre. He has followed this highly-success- 
ful melodrama with another thrilling 
drama, “Blood Money,” which will be pre- 
sented in Manhattan this coming theatri- 
cal season. Remaining in the melodram- 
atic field, in which he is especially compe- 
tent, Van Loan’s ensuing shows will be 
“One Awful Night” and “The Red Coat.” 
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Tropical Stadium of Football “Hurricanes” 


Splendid work accomplished at the Miami University, the very young institution that 
is building a record in scholarship and sports—The Stadium 


HO has not thrilled at the sight of 
W thousands upon thousands of spec- 
tators gathered at a college sta- 
dium to watch the detailed play of the big 
football game of the year! Whether one 
has affiliations with one college or another, 








D. Ralph S. Ashe, President of University of 
Miami, Florida 


the view of an immense crowd seated row 
on row in a huge amphitheater is a sight 
calculated to stir the blood in the veins of 
the most restrained spectator. The stadium 
idea which has taken a strong hold at the 
leading universities of the east, and which 
has been employed with highly successful 
results in California, is now entering into 
Florida, the southernmost state in the na- 
tion. 

Despite a climate which is the delight of 
tourists who winter in the American tropics 
and a temperature which hovers around the 
80-mark throughout the cooler season of the 
year, football has come to stay as the lead- 
ing college sport of the Peninsula State. 
Evidence of this fact has been given by the 
University of Florida eleven, which, several 
years ago, tied a leading Southern Confer- 
ence team, and has gained notable victories 
Since. The influence of the climate is in no 
way lethargic, and the crowds in the grand- 
stands furnish proof that warm weather is 
no deterrent to mass gatherings for athletic 
Spectacles. 

‘ It remained for the newly established 
University of Miami, however, to assume 
the leadership this year in the development 


is a feature for the fall opening 


By GEORGE N. MACDONELL 


of the stadium idea. Opened for the first 
time last October, the University placed an 
intercollegiate team in the field within eight 
days after scholastic work had begun. With 
only a first year class to draw from, the in- 
stitution produced 55 candidates for the 
team, and developed a successful football 
season in spite of the depression which then 
existed as a result of the September hurri- 
cane. 

Drawing inspiration from the results ob- 
tained with the stadium at Leland Stanford 
University, the backers of the University of 
Miami are now planning the construction 
of a stadium, to seat 50,000 people, during 
this spring. The structure, which will be 
a horse-shoe shaped bowl 575 feet long, will 
be located on the campus of the institution 
in Coral Gables. 

How the idea of the University of Miami 
stadium originated, forms an interesting 
chapter in the history of its development. 
In the early part of December, 1926, Harry 
H. Provin, director of athletics at the Uni- 
versity, who formerly held the professor- 
ship in physical education at the University 
of Pittsburgh, attended with Coach H. P. 
Buck, of the Miami institution of learning, 
the annual meeting of the Southern Foot- 
ball Coaches’ Association in Jacksonville. 
At that time, congratulations were being 
extended Coach Wade, of the University of 
Alabama, upon the selection of his team, 
the “Crimson Tide,” champion of the S. I. 
A. A., to play the west coast champion, Le- 
land Standford University. During these 
felicitations, it was pointed out by speakers 
that such large intersectional games might 
easily be played in Florida, where moderate 
climate makes possible the gathering of 
thousands of people in the open during the 
height of winter. It occurred to Mr. Provin, 
at the time, that South Florida would pre- 
sent an ideal location for intersectional 
games, owing to the large tourist seasons 
enjoyed on the extreme southern end of the 
peninsula. He knew that extensive prepar- 
ations would be necessary before such con- 
tests could be entertained in the greater 
Miami area. 

Upon returning to Miami, Mr. Provin 
broached the subject to C. W. Helser, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who suggested that it be taken up 
with his son, J. Henry Helser, a rising busi- 
ness man in financial circles and an alum- 
nus of Stanford University. This was done, 
and the younger Mr. Helser took up the idea 
with such enthusiasm that he leaped into 
the front rank of its champions. Messrs. 


Helser and Provin enlisted other supporters 
from the staffs of the University and Coral 
Gables business houses at a luncheon at the 
Coral Gables country club, where it was 
decided to form a standing committee on 
the stadium. This committee carried on its 
deliberations privately, until it was given 
the official sanction and support of the 
Board of Regents of the University, which 
constituted it as the University of Miami 
Fund Board. The Fund Board ordered a 
survey of the field adjoining the present 
temporary athletic grounds of the institu- 





Ruth Bryan Owen, Regent of University of Miami 


tion, and soundings of the coral rock that 
lies beneath the thin surface of earth. It 
was found that excavations could be made 
to a depth of five feet without encountering 
the danger of seepage. The earth could be 
banked up on the sides in the form of a 
circular embankment, so as to provide a 
sloping grade for the seats. 

It was through the suggestion of Mr. 
Helser, who recalled the success of the sta- 
dium at Stanford, that the plan of construc- 
tion used by that institution was adopted. 
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The Stanford plan resulted in the reduction 
of costs from $1,250,000, as originally esti- 
mated, to $210,000, actual cost, or a saving 
of more than one million dollars. It was 





J. Henry Helser, Chairman of Stadium Drive, 
University of Miami 


formulated by a group of professors sent 
out into the field by the president to com- 
pute the lowest cost at which a 65,000-ca- 
pacity stadium might be built. They evolved 
the cut and fill method which has since at- 
tracted nation-wide attention in engineer- 
ing and construction circles. Stanford, 
which was at that time in need of sufficient 
revenue to carry on its educational program, 





Harry H. Provin, Director of Athletics, University 
of Miami 


which was curtailed during the after-war 
period by the financial depression that ex- 
isted in 1921, backed the stadium to the 
limit and opened it for the fall season 


games. While receipts from the stadium 
were satisfactory, the total amount received 
for the big post-season game proved con- 
clusively to the last doubter the wisdom of 
constructing the stadium. From that game 
alone, the receipts were $209,000, or nearly 
enough to repay the entire cost of the sta- 
dium, which funds were turned into edu- 
cational channels. Stanford has now built, 
largely as a result of the stadium receipts, 
two large dormitories, completed the senior 
and graduate dormitories, and finished the 
athletic grounds. 
* — * 


With the completion of plans for the Uni- 
versity of Miami stadium in March, it was 
announced that a campaign would be con- 
ducted over all of South Florida to finance 
the project. Mr. Helser, who had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Fund Board, in 
turn appointed local chairmen and commit- 
tees in each of the cities and communities in 
the section. A campaign of publicity and ad- 
vertising was launched over the entire ter- 
ritory, to inform the people of the program. 





eee 


tained with other leading college stadia in 
the United States. 

Eventually, it is expected to furnish 
South Florida with a great gathering place 
where sectional and state-wide athletic con- 
tests and tournaments may be held, as well 
as festivals, pageants and seasonal events. 
The inauguration of an annual festival sim- 
ilar to the one held in the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum, the Tournament of Roses, is planned 
for next winter. Even grand opera may be 
held in the stadium. 

Beside furnishing these facilities, the 
stadium is expected to turn large amounts 
annually into the educational departments 
of the University of Miami, the southern- 
most university in the United States. In 
this way, the athletic activities of the in- 
stitution may be depended upon to further 
the cause of education. The University of 
Miami, as President Ashe said in a 
recent address, is not a place, but an idea; 
not merely a school for the scholastic edu- 
cation of youth, but an instrument fitted to 
the hand of the people of South Florida for 
solving their problems. The institution, 
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The new Stadium at the University of Miami, Florida 


The response from over the southern part 
of Florida was encouraging to the backers 
of the stadium, reports being received from 
various cities that preparations were being 
made for the sectional campaign. The open- 
ing date was set for Monday, April 25, 
when actual distribution of the campaign 
‘material was started. The financing plan 
adopted by the Fund Board was the advance 
sale of season tickets to this fall’s foot- 
ball games. More than 11,000 tickets were 
pledged by various organizations and indi- 
viduals before the opening of the campaign, 
and the remainder taken up during the two 
weeks’ period that followed the official be- 
ginning. The stadium was then placed un- 
der construction. 

The stadium will be 575 feet in length 
and will contain an American football field, 
a soccer field and a track 1,500 feet in cir- 
cumference and 20 feet wide. The seating 
capacity will be 50,000 for the first season, 
although this may be increased to 100,000 
with additional embankment and construc- 
tion. When completed, it will compare 
favorably in size and athletic facilities con- 


founded in addition to its other purposes as 
a connecting link between the people of the 
United States and Latin-American coun- 
tries, is carrying on its lecture courses in 
the arts and sciences, literature and politics 
of the Central and South American nations. 

“The tropics,” in the words of Rufus 
Steele, prominent writer residing in Miami, 
“are the heritage which South Florida 
shares with the Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. Common problems and com- 
mon opportunities open the way for the 
fostering of an understanding and a social 
and commercial unity such as have been 
sought after but not achieved through the 
less intimate means of legislation.” 

“The practical conjoining of the three 
Americas was contemplated in the establish- 
ing of the Pan-American division of the 
university. Latin-American history, insti- 
tutions and politics are taught by Latin- 
American professors, and there is an ex- 
change both of professors and of students 
with the universities in the countries to the 
south. In the nurturing of Pan-American 
spirit even the Tropical Research Bureau is 

Continued on page 492 
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Bringing the Ocean Liners to the Lakes 


W hat the completion of thirty-five miles of the St. Lawrence Canal means to the 
farmers and people of the Far and Mid-West. Herbert Hoover 


as well as three presidents have endorsed the project 


bert Hoover, began an address be- 

fore the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, New Haven, Conn., March 12, 
1927 with these significant words: 


“I propose to address you upon a great 
and urgent undertaking which confronts 
the people of the North American con- 
tinent; that is, the construction of the 
ship way from the Great Lakes to the sea, 
a project larger in undertaking and poten- 
tialities than the Panama Canal.” 


GS bert. Hoove OF COMMERCE Her- 


Transportation occupies a commanding 
and vital place in the problem of indus- 
trial development of any locality or of a 
nation. The great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, when He planned this continent, 
provided a natural waterway leading from 
the very heart of North America to the 
Atlantic Ocean. This highway is made up 
of the chain of Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River. From the earliest days 
this highway has been used. It was over 
this that the early voyagers and trappers 
penetrated to the interior. It had three 
obstructions or barriers left for man to 
overcome, namely: the Soo rapids, the out- 
let of Lake Superior; Niagara Falls, and 
about thirty-five miles of tumbling rapids 
in the St. Lawrence some eighty or ninety 
miles above Montreal. With these bar- 
riers removed or overcome, the greatest 
inland waterway in the world will become 
a useful water highway. 

What has been done to overcome these 
barriers? At the outlet of Lake Superior, 
both the United States and Canada have 
constructed canals known as the “Soo 
Canal” and the “Canadian Soo,” with ade- 
quate locks and with a depth of twenty- 
one feet, so that large passenger and 
freight boats can be accommodated. To 
pass Niagara Falls, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has built canals and locks, the last 
one completed being the Welland Canal 
and now in use with a fourteen foot 
depth. Canada is now engaged in build- 
ing the Welland Ship Canal, at present 
more than half finished and to be complet- 
ed in 1930. This will have a channel depth 
of twenty-seven feet and lock sills of 
thirty feet below water level, and this will 
enable all but the largest ocean liners to 
pass from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 
With the new Welland and locks com- 
pleted, Canada and the United States will 
have an inland ocean extending from Buf- 
falo to Duluth and Chicago with a water- 
Way sufficient to accommodate vessels of 
twenty foot draft and less. Over this 
water highway is carried a tonnage equal 
in ton miles to one-fourth that of the 


By C. A. LAMOREAUX 


freight borne by all the railroads of the 
United States. 

Now let’s see what the condition is be- 
low Montreal. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has so improved the St. Lawrence 
River from Montreal down past Quebec 





© Harris & Ewing 


Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 


to the ocean that Montreal is now one of 
the greatest ports of the world, with a 
main channel depth of water exceeded 
only by New York and Hampton Roads 
on the Atlantic coast, so here we have a 
wonderful water highway from the ports 
of the world to Montreal, and will have an- 
other great water highway from the head 
of the lakes to the St. Lawrence River at 
the lower end of Lake Ontario as soon as 
the new Welland Canal is completed. Be- 
tween these two points is a stretch of 182 
miles of the St. Lawrence River. Of this 
distance, 27 miles call for improvement 
in places where there are rapids in the 
river. Between these rapids are stretches 
of deep water, so that the International 
Joint Commission’s plan contemplates the 
construction of seven lift locks to replace 


the twenty now in use in the shallow can- 
als along the river. The length of canal 
navigation will be reduced to thirty-three 
miles. The rest of the way will consist of 
deep pools where navigation will not be 
impeded in any way. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment as early as 1821 began to build 
canals around these rapids. They now 
have canals with a depth of fourteen feet. 
These are entirely out of date, their lock 
dimensions being only two hundred sev- 
enty feet long by forty feet wide. The 
New Welland locks are eight hundred feet 
long by eighty feet wide. There are at 
present six of these canals with a total 
length of forty-six miles and with twenty 
lift locks. Thus it will be seen that when 
the improvement contemplated is put into 
operation, there will be thirteen less locks 
and thirteen miles less of canals. The plan 
is to build dams across the river, and in 
that way flood the rapids and then con- 
struct canals with locks around these 
dams. These small canals are now un- 
able to accommodate the traffic demands. 
They are worked to capacity and can take 
care of only about six million tons of 
freight per year. This they are doing. 
When it is realized that the traffic through 
the locks of the Soo for the year 1925 
amounted to the enormous sum of 81,875,- 
105 tons and that this traffic is that of 
Lake Superior alone, one begins to com- 
prehend how inadequate are the canals 
along the St. Lawrence. So, with this con- 
templated improvement made, the great 
interior of our country now marooned can 
ship its commodities to the Atlantic sea- 
board and the ports of the world. New 
England can ship her products to all the 
lake ports without transferring cargoes. 
This transportation will require no re- 
handling of cargoes, no reloading at Buf- 
falo and again at New York as now must 
be done, and thus an enormous load will be 
lifted from the farmers of the Northwest 
in the way of saving in freight rates and 
transfer charges. The improvement will 
go a long way toward solving the farm 
problems of the interior. 

What would be shipped into the interior, 
and what would the saving be? To show 
what the saving would be, let’s take one 


item—bananas—for illustration, and this 


will apply to the other commodities. 
Bananas come from Central America, 
South America and the West Indies. Those 
imported from Honduras, Guatemala and 
other Central American companies come 
mainly through gulf ports, while those 
from Colombia, Ecuador and Jamaica 
come mainly through North Atlantic ports. 
The movement through gulf ports is 
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large, although consumption in the terri- 
tory adjacent to gulf ports is necessarily 
small because of the limited population. 
Bananas move in full trainloads to Cairo, 
Illinois, bound for the Chicago district. 
To comprehend the amount of this traffic 
figures show that 590,320 tons were 
shipped through the gulf ports in 1922, of 
which some 400,000 tons went to states be- 
yond those immediately bordering Missis- 
sippi. It is estimated that in shipping 
these bananas to Chicago, the ocean rate 
would be $2.00, the rail rate $15.90, making 
a total of $17.90. Could these bananas be 
sent direct by water through the St. Law- 
rence to Chicago, the feasible rate direct 
per ton would be $7.90 or a saving of $10 a 
ton on bananas. It can easily be figured 
out approimately what would be saved on 
400,000 tons of bananas could they be 
shipped direct to Chicago and other lake 
ports by water. We take this simply as an 
example. 


The interior states used 34,296 tons of 
pineapple in 1921. In 1922 there was re- 
ceived through the port of New York 311,- 
500 tons of coffee, and in the states ad- 
jacent to the Great Lakes there were 228 
establishments engaged in the roasting, 
grinding and selling of coffee, and the 
cost of the material used was over $71,000,- 
000. What would it mean to the cities of 
the Great Lakes could they bring that 
coffee in directly by water rather than by 
rail? It is estimated that for Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the saving per ton could be 
$9.10. Then we have tea and enormous 
quantities of sugar shipped in, vegetable 
oil and oil seeds, rubber and wood pulp. 
In 1922 the paper mills of the country im- 
ported 1,258,880 tons of pulp, of which 
547,700 long tons came from Europe, the 
larger part from Sweden. It is estimated 
that could this pulp be brought in directly 
up the St. Lawrence and landed at the lake 
ports, there would be a saving of $5.00 per 
ton on an average. The following are a 
few of other imported commodities mov- 
ing in substantial volume to this interior 
territory. Aluminum ore, bags, burlaps, 
barium, bamboo, bleaching powders, car- 
bonates, chicle, creosote oil, fuller’s earth, 
flint and flint pebbles, miscellaneous food 


products, jute butts, nitrate of soda, no- 
tions, potash, rattan, rugs and matting, 
seeds, silk and sisal, and so on, the im- 
ports running into millions of tons. 

We have mentioned the imports. Now 
let us think of what is exported. It is es- 
timated that in the aggregate the exports 
of grain products in 1922 amounted to 
more than 2,275,000 tons. It is estimated 
that there would be a saving to the farm- 
ers of the Northwest, and of Canada of 
anywhere from six to ten cents per bushel 
on the grain exported, so that it would re- 
sult in a saving to the farmers alone of a 
sum sufficient to pay for this improvement 
in one year. 

The construction of the dams upon the 
St. Lawrence would enable the installa- 
tion of hydro electric equipment capable 
of producing enough power to pay interest 
on the entire cost and retire the principal 
in about twenty years. It would enable 
New York and New England to obtain elec- 
tric power at a very reasonable figure. 
This power would supplant the steam 
power produced by coal at an enormous 
saving. 

The Governments of the United States 
and Canada have entered into a solemn 
treaty known as the boundary waters 
treaty which declares among other things 
“that navigation on the river St. Lawrence, 
ascending and descending from the forty- 
fifth parallel of North latitude where it 
ceases to form the boundary between the 
two countries from, to and into the sea 
shall forever remain free and open for 
the purposes of commerce to the citizens 
of the United States, subject to any and 
all laws of Great Britain or the Dominion 
of Canada not inconsistent with the priv- 
ileges of free navigation. 


There is a similar provision in the treaty 
governing the United States’ rivers of Yu- 
kon, Porcupine and Stikine ascending and 
descending, and also that the Dominion of 
Canada shall have the right to the same 
use of Lake Michigan as the people of the 
United States, so it will be seen that there 
is no foundation for the claim that has 
been made that the United States should 
not enter into any negotiations for the 
development of the St. Lawrence River 
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within Canadian territory. By treaty the 
river is made an open water highway for 
this country perpetually. 

To get some idea of the value of the 
products manufactured in the various 
cities of the United States located upon 
and tributary to the Great Lakes, the fol- 
lowing figures are given: 

“As a summary, the cities and the value 
of the products manufactured, in that or- 
der, are as follows: Chicago, $3,323,341,- 
460; Detroit, $1,438,247,380; Cleveland, 
$1,096,503,361; St. Louis, $914,276,503; 
and Pittsburgh, $610,189,018; Buffalo, 
$590,692,001; Milwaukee, $514,591,065; 
Cincinnati, $434,176,191; Akron, $406,836,- 
922; and Toledo, $360,375,095; Indianap- 
olis, $346,858,185; Minneapolis, $338,329,- 
208; Rochester, $337,362,162; Omaha, 
$315,971,430; and Youngstown, $272,183,- 
553; Kansas City, Kans., $262,446,752; 
Louisville, $240,537,718; Kansas City, Mo., 
196,674,361; Dayton, $187,933,516; and Co- 
lumbus, $186,842,798; St. Paul, $150,355,- 
075; Grand Rapids, $130,277,997; Denver, 
$120,789,757; Des Moines, $102,919,098; 
and Duluth, $69,999,063; Salt Lake City, 
$47,572,228; and Spokane, $40,562,062. 
These figures show a grand total of $13,- 
036,943,959. The number of. establish- 
ments is given as 31,335, employing 1,585,- 
930 wage earners who were paid $2,222.- 
200,566 in wages.” 


So we say with Mr. Hoover that “this 
project is larger in its potentialities than 
the Panama Canal.” It will mean far 
more to the development of the United 
States than did the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

The most capable engineers of Canada 
and the United States, acting jointly, have 
gone over this project carefully and have 
reported that the proposed improvement is 
feasible and practical from an engineering 
standpoint. There should be no delay in 
improving the St. Lawrence River so that 
the great marooned interior of this coun- 
try can get out to the world with its prod- 
ucts and be enabled to ship in those com- 
modities which it must have in order to 
expand and grow, and all at a freight rate 
that will enable it to compete with world 
competitors. 
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What is Wrong with Land Valuations 


The work of Professor Richard T. Ely of Chicago in his research of Land Economics 





is reaching deep into the causes that are discouraging the farmers — 


HEN I witnessed the greetings to 
Professor Richard T. Ely from a 
number of eminent men, who had 
studied under him in past years, I could 
understand his widespread influence as 
the eminent authority on land and public 
utility economics. In his career as an 
economist, he has done a good deal of 
thinking for his students but he has done 
more for the country as a whole as one 
of the nation’s most eminent authorities 
on economics. In the early days when he 
began to specialize in this work he made 
a scientific approach to the problems of 
finance, taxation, utilization of land, haz- 
ards of agriculture and public utilities. 
Over 50% of the wealth of the country is 
represented in land and public utilities 
and with the tremendous growth of city 
population, the vital influence of these 
problems upon the prosperity of the coun- 
try has increased. 

Professor Ely has expressed his convic- 
tion that “there never can be any final so- 
lution of the problems connected with 
land, as there can be no final solution of 
any of the problems arising from human 
relationships. These problems existed in 
acute form in the Roman Empire, and, in 
the nature of the case, one thousand years 
from now our descendants will have land 
problems to solve; in other words, they 
will still have to determine anew in many 
particulars the relations of man to the 
earth on which he lives. But the more 
earnestly and successfully we struggle 
with these problems the higher the civili- 
zation we shall leave to our posterity.” 

An authoritative writer on economic 
subjects, Professor Ely has wide fame. 
As Director of the Institute for Research 
ir land economics and public utilities at 
Northwestern University at Chicago, his 
advice is sought in straightening out the 
kinks in many problems. He has enlisted 
the co-operation of eminent men in the 
organization of this Institute for Research, 
founded and originally located at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where Professor Ely 
served more than thirty years, training 
young men for the practical work of life. 
Among his pupils are many men who have 
achieved notable success. Dr. Albert W. 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, Dr. 
John H. Finley, associate editor of the New 
York Times, and a large number of profes- 
sers in colleges and universities. 

The policy of the Institute is based upon 
a belief that the right use of land and 
the right development of public utilities 
are essential to prosperity. “The fields of 
land and public utility economics have 
been combined deliberately. A moment’s 





Decreasing land owners and increasing tenants 


reflection will show their close interde- 
pendence. The well-being of those who 
utilize land, in city or country, waits upon 
the developments of utility services; the 
prosperity of utilities depends largely 
upon the wise use of land. The relation- 
ship between the two is inherently close 
and inevitable. Added to this fact is the 
age of economic research in both fields be- 
hind comparable research in _ other 
branches of economics.” 
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The genius of Richard T. Ely has at- 
tracted to him not only students of eco- 
nomics and men of scientific training, but 
those in the practical control of affairs in 
city and country. Scientific research has 
resulted in helping to solve vexatious prob- 
lems. Pasteur made his great discoveries 
through long years of patient, scientific re- 
search. The truth of a science cannot be 
divorced from its practical application, for 
when truth is discovered practice can pro- 
ceed. Steam pervaded man’s environment 
long before he was able to harness and 
utilize its power. With an investigating 
mind that sweeps problems of all the years, 
Professor Ely has apparently studied every- 
thing available with reference to land eco- 
nomics. The problems of land economics 
reach to the utmost ends of the earth and 
to the minutest detail of individual interest. 
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A council of nations cannot be called to 
avert a threatened war without becoming 
entangled in the problem of natural re- 
sources. 

Combining the major aspects of urban 
and rural economics, Professor Ely has 
successfully outlined the plans for improv- 
ing the relations between land owners 
and tenants. The abandoned farms of 
New England reveal there is a need for 
readjustment of some of the land utiliza- 


Richard T. Ely, 

Director of the 

Institute for Research 

in Land Economics and 
// __ Public Utilities at the 

Northwestern University 


fy at Chicago 


tion from the extensive to the more in- 
tensive type and other classes of land 
from the more intensive to the less inten- 
sive type of utilization. With land owner- 
ship on the part of farmers on the decline, 
the maintenance of an efficient class of 
farmers on the land essential to providing 
subsistence for all the people becomes an 
increasingly difficult problem. In Eng- 
land as men made large fortunes it was the 
desire to become owners of large areas, 
which resulted in bidding up the price of 
land to the point where returns on the 
land did not pay over two percent on the 
investment. This made it impracticable 
for the farmer with limited capital to till 
his own land at a profit. In this country 


speculation in land on the part of the 
bankers, doctors, and lawyers, as well as 
farmers themselves (who believed that 
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land would always continue to rise in 
value) had pushed values to a point where, 
prior to the war, the rate of return on in- 
vestment in land in Iowa was less than 
three per cent. 
* + a 
In his research work Professor Ely goes 
to the bottom of things. In the matter of 
the relation of the taxation of land to 
ownership and the farmers’ lack of knowl- 
edge with reference to their farms or in- 
vestment he carries on research which 
promises to yield satisfactory remedies. 
The means of promoting home ownership 
through building and loan associations 
are being studied, as well as the opportuni- 
ties for buying and selling homes. All 
these are being considered in the light of 
the attitude of an individual towards a 
home which he owns rather than rents. It 
is the inherent desire of the average in- 
dividual to own a home. One effort to im- 
prove housing conditions is seen in the 
steps taken in New York to eliminate the 
slum districts. Another aspect of the 
housing problem is found in the attitude 
of the industrial concern which has tended 
to overlook the relation between housing 
and industrial prosperity. Investigations 
along this line lead also to a consideration 
of the methods that have been used in ex- 
panding the urban areas. In many in- 
stances these methods have involved great 
economic waste and losses, owing to lack 
of proper co-ordination of these projects 
with the development of adequate trans- 
portation, lighting systems, water systems 
and other conveniences. Such losses often 
cause suffering and amount to tragedy. 
The financial worries that result from 
heavy mortgage burdens may affect more 
than one generation. The existence of 
such conditions suggests the need for 
proper facilities for securing home owner- 
ship and proper adjustment of landlord 
and tenant relations as well as planned 
out utilization of the land in the interests 
of economic progress. 

In the publications which have been 
issued under his direction it would seem 
as if Professor Ely has turned the light 
into many dark places. When he estab- 
lished the Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities he grap- 
pled with questions by seeking the facts at 
first hand. The estimated total value of 
the land and public utility resources of 
the United States represents an invest- 
ment of two hundred and thirty billions of 
dollars—a fabulous sum. That indicates 
why the work should extend all over the 
country. Professor Ely is doing more to 
prevent human suffering and to promote 
happiness than any hospital in the country. 
As one writer has said—“Man has stud- 





ied the movements of the heavenly bodies 
and the stars for centuries past but only 
in the last century and a half has he seri- 





ously studied the activities of the masses 
in making a living and building their own 
homes on the terrestrial globe.” The en- 
chantment of distance may have had 
something to do with it, but after all the 
real problem of every individual usually 
lies directly before him on earth and is 
largely a matter of adjusting his relations 
with other people. Observation and in- 
formation co-ordinated means intelligence. 
People cannot view our social, political 
and industrial status with favor when 
well-intentioned and earnest efforts to 
make a living and have a home have re- 
sulted in ruin, disaster and bankruptcy 
to many of those who have tried in these 
ways to improve their condition. In the 
last analysis there is plenty for all in 
the world if we could only meet and solve 
the age-old basic problem of “distribu- 
tion,” as pointed out so many years ago by 
Herbert Spencer. 

What attracted the millions of people to 


. America from other lands more than any 


other thing was the hope of owning a home 
of their own. The vigorous red blood of 
Europe was pushed out by the blue blood 
of aristocracy through a system of land 
tenure that succeeded the methods of feu- 
dal barons. 

In the years that the Institute has been 
in existence Professor Ely has justified 
the most enthusiastic support of his work. 
Provision is made for research in medi- 
cine and the other sciences but land utili- 
zation involving the greatest economic 
problem of all the ages is worthy of the 
most searching and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. The prevention of poverty is quite 
as essential as the prevention of disease, 
for poverty and despair eventually lead to 
disease. The fundamental ideals of the 
republic are likely to be submerged and 
lost unless there is more intelligent ad- 
justment of land utilization. “Professor 
Ely’s work proves,” says Frank O. Lowden, 
“that much of the ill-considered legisla- 
tion aggravates rather than alleviates.” 

Land economics is a universal science 
applying to conditions in all parts of the 
country as well as in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. More power to the work inaug- 
urated by Professor Ely, which in its 
breadth and scope encompasses the inter- 
est of every individual of the nation and 
indicates in a startling manner our inter- 
dependence each on the other. 

* * * 

The study of land economics is breaking 
down the barriers between many of those 
who have lived for material gain alone 
and those who seek to improve the condi- 
tions of human life. To understand and 
help solve the problems of those who have 
been less fortunate in the turn of for- 
tune’s wheel is the earnest desire of many 
of those who have won. While a new de- 
parture in some aspects, land economics 








marks a step in a well-defined evolution 
toward the welfare of-humankind. 

In person Professor Richard T. Ely is a 
modest appearing man with a kindly 
smooth-shaven face, featuring the charac- 
ter lines of a teacher. He has a lucid way 
of explaining intricate problems in sim- 
ple words. He was born in Ripley, New 
York, graduating from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1876 and later winning a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Heidelberg. 
He was also a student at the Universities 
of Halle and Geneva and at the Royal Sta- 
tistical Bureau of Berlin. His life is one 
of achievement and his student days fur- 
nish a deeply-etched background. Profes- 
sor Ely has been called to all parts of the 
country on matters where the results of 
his research could be applied in a practical 
way. 

In the early years of his professional 
career he made a study of “Taxation in 
American States and Cities.” Among his 
other works are “Monopolies and Trusts,” 
“Outlines of Economics,” “Elementary 
Principles of Economics,” and “Elements 
of Land Economics.” “Property and Cort- 
tract in Their Relation to the Distribution 
of Wealth” presents a study of the funda- 
mental institutions underlying the eco- 
nomic order, which have been a central 
feature of his work. In fact, he has ap- 
proached the whole subject of economics 
from the institutional point. of view, be- 
lieving that the well-being of the people 
will be secured through the development 
of the right forms of institutions. For 
some time Professor Ely has been editor 
of Macmillan’s Citizen’s Library of Eco- 
nomics, Politics and Sociology; Macmil- 
lan’s Social Science Text Book Series; and 
Macmillan’s Land Economics Series. His 

completed works are a veritable ency- 
clopedia of economics to which he has un- 
selfishly devoted his life. Many thou- 
sands of students in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the world are reaping the 
benefits of his ripe knowledge and experi- 
ence. Thousands who have been privi- 
leged to study the basic economic prob- 
lems under his personal direction have in 
time become public leaders and teachers. 

When I visited the headquarters of the 
Institute for Research in Land Economics 
and Public Utilities in Chicago, as con- 
ducted by Professor Richard T. Ely, I was 
impressed with the thought that I was 
within the confines of one of the most not- 
able laboratories in the country. The ele- 
ments for experiments were not in liquids 
or in organic substances as with the chem- 
ist. Here he was dealing with the physi- 
cally invisible elements of human impulses 
which are quite as definable and amenable 
to the immutable laws of rigid test and ex- 
periment as the formulas worked out in 
other scientific laboratories devoted to re- 
search. 
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“An Inside Glimpse of Soviet Russia” 


Interesting first-hand information gathered by Pierrepont B. Noyes concerning Bolshevist Russia in a 
tour through Russia by an American member of the Inter-Allied Commission at Coblenz, 
1920 — Observations of an American manufacturer who is regarded 


Noyes at Oneida, N. Y., and observed 

method of conducting one of the Jar- 
gest silverware factories in the world—I 
have had a profound respect for his obser- 
vations. During the war he served as an 
Assistant Federal Fuel Assistant under H. 
A. Garfield, and after the war worked on 
the Commission at Coblenz. In this I noted 
the same careful methods of proceedure in 
the tasks before him. 

It was natural that a man of the inquir- 
ing mind of Pierrepont Noyes should fol- 
low up his experiences and pursue his in- 
vestigations for a complete survey of the 
European situation. Some months ago he 
made a trip to Russia to obtain a real pic- 
ture of the Soviet régime. He did not seek 
statistics, but rather sought for motives, 
aims and accomplishments, together with 
disappointments and compromises. In sur- 
veying the situation of Russia of last year, 
he begins with a background of the revo- 
lutionary psychology of the Bolshevist, call- 
ing it a violent reverse in the swing of the 
pendulum from the abnormal absolutism in 
the reign of the Czar. He dates the first 
awakening of the masses as in 1904 after 
the defeat by Japan, when Russia awakened 
to its real situation, where peasants were 
working 16 to 18 hours a day to live, while 
Czars, Grand Dukes and their following 
were absorbing the wealth of the country. 
Then came the World War, marking an out- 
break of the Socialists, which continued to 
grow and thrive during the cataclysm and 
debacle. The Bolshevist party opposed the 
war and naturally had attracted the sym- 
pathy and support of the war-weary peas- 
ants at the time America declared a state 
of war against Germany in 1917. 

Mr. Noyes summarizes the development 
by reviewing the three principles upon 
which Lenin and his successors attempted 
to build a new Russia: 

First: The autocratic Government made 
war; the new would banish war. 

Second: All good things had been for the 
non-workers, starvation for the workers. 
In the future the products of labor should 
be divided among the workers to the exclu- 
sion of non-workers. 

Third: In order to insure the perma- 
nency of these two conditions, political 
power should always be kept in the hands 
of the workers. 

The Soviets admit that the maintenance 
of the Army is a compromise of principle 
and insist it is necessary to protect their 
Soviet system from a hostile outside world. 
They found the nationalization of industries 
as repulsive to the millions of peasants as 
the invasion of Napoleon, for the peasant 


Ex since I visited Pierrepont B. 


as an authority on European af fairs 


realized that his own horse and plow was 
after all private property, and has hindered 
the popular growth of the second principle 
of Lenin’s dream. It is on the third prin- 
ciple, that of the dictatorship of the work- 
ing classes that Russia has built into the 
political system of Russia with a stoic Sla- 
vic disregard for negatives or obstacles. 





an orderly Government, for he insists that 
life is as safe in Russia as in the United 
States. 

Beneath the fatalism of the Slav, are 
emotional and dramatic impulses, and the 
people generally seem to believe in their 
leaders. Mr. Noyes looked upon the dra- 
matic spectacle of a huge red flag unfurled 


Pierrepont B. Noyes, President of the Oneida Community 


Mr. Noyes did not observe Communism in 
Russia, for every man and woman in Russia 
receives a graduated wage for labor and 
pays on a graduated scale for whatever is 
consumed, but over 90% of the industrial 
equipment of that country is nationalized. 
In this Russia has gone further along the 
road of evolutionary economic development 
than any other Nation. He considers that 
the Government today is stable and well- 
supported, with the lash of power trans- 
ferred from the one master of a Czar to 
another, the Soviet, intent on building up 


above the tessellated walls of the Kremlin 
at dusk. It was a reminder of the tragic 
and bloody past of Russia. Living in a 
land of red flags was something of a lurid 
existence. Talking with leaders and lay- 
men in their homes Mr. Noyes lived with 
the people both in Moscow and smaller cit- 
ies. He studied the Moscow of today that 
has leaped from 900,000 to 2,200,000 popu- 
lation and where many families are living 
in one room, indicating the trek of the Bol- 
shevist peasants to the city, shaking off the 
strenuous and arduous work of the fields. 
Continued on page 483 
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Orson Lowell, Founder of Artist Guild 


A glimpse of one of America’s noted artists at work in his studio—Orson Lowell’s early ambition 
to become a famous cartoonist—Now at work on some of his master still life 


N the throbbing, stirring metropolis of 
] New York City, atop of a skyscraper op- 
posite the Fifth Avenue Library is the 
studio of the artist, Orson Lowell. Right 
here are created the pictures and illustra- 
tions which interpret for us many of the 
stories and articles of our leading peri- 
odicals. 

Entering his studio in answer to a cheer- 
ful “Come in,” I beheld one of the greatest 
of American illustrators at work. Posing 
before him was a beautiful model and on the 
canvas a perfect likeness. Signalling his 
model to take a rest he welcomed me and I 
soon found myself seated comfortably in an 
arm chair chatting with the great Orson 
Lowell about himself and his work. 

A man of sincere and generous person- 
ality with a strength of character synony- 
mous with his large and powerful physique, 
his forcefulness and magnetism was not un- 
like that of a successful business executive, 
although he had directed his efforts into the 
field of art, and through the many years of 
unremitting application has become a dis- 
tinguished exponent of this fascinating 
work. 

Many of us are familiar with Mr. Low- 
ell’s pen drawings which give the artistic 
touch to Judge, Life, Scribners, Century 
Magazine and other leading periodicals, so 
I was surprised to see him working in oils. 
His answer was that for the past year he 
has been working in this medium; for which 
he has acquired a great liking. Mr. Lowell 
says that the way to succeed is to get “fun” 
out of your work. By applying himself he 
is able to find in the most tiresome and 
tedious bits of work the element of enjoy- 
ment. When an undertaking presents diffi- 
culties that call into play all the resources 
of his art, and would seem very discourag- 
ing perhaps, at first, he attacks it with joy 
and enthusiasm. For that reason the pic- 
tures he produces are thoroughly enjoyed 
by others. 

“Appearance of good work must show 
that the artist has had a lot of fun out of 
it,” says Mr. Lowell. “When I have several 
visions of beautiful pictures and ideas in 
my mind I am restless until I can get them 
‘off my chest.’ ” 

He is at work now on some of these ideas, 
executing them in his masterly pen and ink 
style, and all of us will be delighted to enjoy 
again his satirical sketches in the pages of 
Life and Judge. Mr. Lowell seems to have 
an intuitive scent for the fetching picture; 
he gets at the funny side of the happening, 
and has that divine gift, a real sense of 
humor. Whatever foolishness society plans 
and executes, Lowell has his delightful fling. 
Born of English stock in 1871, Orson 





designs—Establishing the Artist Guild in New York 


Lowell first saw light of day in Wyoming, 
Iowa, at that time a village of 729 inhab- 
itants. His father, M. H. Lowell, an artist 
who confined himself chiefly to landscape 
work, watched with much interest the de- 
velopments of his son’s talents. In the pub- 
lic schools Mr. Lowell went through the 





Orson Lowell, one of America’s greatest illustrators 


grind that all young Americans are for- 
tunately forced to endure, but he enlivened 
it with much sketching and caricaturing, 
seldom allowing a day to pass in which-he 
did not make an original picture, or copy 
one that happened to catch his fancy. When 
he complained to his father that he had 
nothing to draw, he received the reply: 
“Draw tables, chairs, stoves, anything son, 
don’t think these ordinary things beneath 
your attention.” 

For many years his ambition was to be 
a cartoonist, for the artists of the humorous 
press were his heroes. When Mr. Lowell 
was eleven years of age the family moved 
to Chicago, where he was soon able to study 
art seriously. Entering the Art Institute 





“Appearance of good work must 
show that the artist has had a 
lot of fun out of it,” says Mr. 
Lowell. ‘When I have several 
visons of beautiful pictures and 
ideas in my mind I am restless 
until I can get them ‘off my 
chest.’ ” 











he became a pupil of Vanderpoel and Grover, 
and under them acquired the technical skill 
and mastery of different mediums that 
afterwards enabled him to open a studio 
in New York, not as a novice, but as one 
who had served his apprenticeship and was 
fitted to work beside illustrators who had 
already found favor with the public. 

When he removed to New York, in 1893, 
Mr. Lowell had the good fortune to attract 
the attention of Mr. Jaccaci, who was at 
that time art manager of McClures Maga- 
zine. Mr. Jaccaci was quick to recognize 
Mr. Lowell’s ability, and to give him many 
opportunities of enjoying the kind of “fun” 
which, in these days of fads and flashy 
work, is peculiar to a lamentably small band 
of sincere workers. When Mr. Jaccaci as- 
sumed the management of the Art Depart- 
ment of Scribners Magazine, he promptly 
availed himself of Mr. Lowell’s artistic tal- 
ents, with the result that the work of the 
young artist quickly received a wide and 
appreciative recognition. 

Perhaps nothing in Mr. Lowell’s work 
shows more the ever-present artistic bent 
of his mind than the beauty with which 
he produces. still life effects in his designs. 
The analytical critic cannot help feeling 
that every object in his illustrations has 
been drawn many times, not perhaps for 
the work in hand, but rather when a few 
moments not otherwise occupied gave him 
the opportunity to increase his skill by de- 
picting some trifle that attracted his atten- 
tion. Ignacio Zuloaga, the Spanish master 
has said, “A good painting or picture must 
contain all true lines.” Take any picture of 
Orson Lowell’s, a pen drawing or a painting, 
and you will see no “slip-shod corners.” 
Every detail is carefully and honestly drawn 
or suggested, and his lines are as true as 
the original subject which he has repro- 
duced on canvas. 

Through Mr. Lowell’s efforts there was 
organized in 1923 the Artists’ Guild, whose 
chief feature is to show the publishers that 
it is possible to deal with the artists direct 
in ordering their work. The purpose of this 
organization was to help the free-lance ar- 
tist as authors and composers have organ- 
ized to protect their work from infringe- 
ment and to further the profession as a 
whole. 

In their club rooms in New York City 
each member has a space in the exhibition 
rooms where the publishers may view their 
work and choose the most suitable artist 
for their particular needs. Located above 


each space is the artist’s card from which 
one may conveniently gain immediate con- 
tact with the artist by phone or personal 
visit. 
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Giant Motor Boats Become Ocean Liners 


An interesting visit to the ‘‘ Tampa,”’ the first practical application of motor boat 
machinery on an ocean liner owned by Uncle Sam 


GREAT new merchant ship built by 
A the United States government 

strained at her pier in Hoboken as if 
anxious to slip her moorings and glide out 
upon the broad seas. In some respects 
she was unlike any other ship owned by 
the government, for she had neither the 
lefty spars of the early sailing ship which 
marked America’s advent upon the seas, 
nor was she equipped with the furnaces 
and boilers of the huge steamers and war 
craft of modern times. In short, she sym- 
bolized the new epoch of great sea-going 
automobiles whose power is derived from 
gigantic cylinders scarcely differing in 
principle from those in a motor car. In 
another respect, too, she possessed a sig- 
nificance far greater than that ordinarily 
attaching to a commercial craft, for she 
was the first of twelve motorships which 
the Shipping Board has developed from 
some of the surplus tonnage remaining 
from the World War. She meant, definite- 
ly, that the United States Government has 
taken up the new form of power which is 
sweeping the seven seas. 

From the outside, this new motorship, 
the “Tampa,” looked not much different 
from the scores of ships which were nosed 
into their slips along the Hudson River, 
like so many horses in their stalls. In 
fact, her tall funnel belied her nature, and 
one expected to see it at any moment 
belching forth huge clouds of black 
smoke in preparation for her departure for 
the River Plate, that great artery of com- 
merce which leads to Buenos Aires and 
marks the deep water entrance between 
Uruguay and the Argentine which are pro- 
ductive of considerable trade with the 
United States. But the tall smokestack 
carried away no smoke. It was merely an 
addition to the ship’s architecture, for 
ship builders, be it known, take as much 
pride in a symmetrically balanced ship 
as does an architect in the towering sky- 
scraper which he has designed. The one 
or more smokestacks usually found on a 
otorship are merely architectural leg- 
acies inherited from the steam vessel, 
hough they have a function in bearing 
bff the exhaust of the great motors in 
sometimes carrying the flue gasses from 
he kitchen and in supplying ventilation 
0 the lower hatches. 

Ascending the lofty ladder which rises 
rom the pier to the Tampa’s main deck, 
we set foot on the gallant new motorship. 
he deck beneath our feet is without vi- 
bration, for unlike a steamer which keeps 
ip steam in her boilers when she is in port, 
he main engine of the Tampa is as “dead” 
8 the engine of a parked automobile. In 















By HAMILTON M. 
WRIGHT, Jr. 


the case of a ship of the Tampa’s size, 
this means a saving of $150 to $200 per 
day. The gallant motorship Tampa not 
only saves money when at her pier, but 
makes her biggest saving when under way. 





Captain Taylor of the motorship “‘ Tampa” 


It costs only $240 per day for fuel while 
she is at sea, while the fuel for a steamship 
of the same size when at sea will cost $350 
to $400 daily. 

Now we climb up to the spacious pilot 
house. How different is a pilot house now- 
adays whether in a modernly equipped 
steamer or motorship! No longer must 
the gallant helmsman on the far spaces of 
the ocean grip the wheel while he casts 
an eagle eye on the compass. The ship of 
today is set on her course and is steered 
by hydraulically operated steering gear 
controlled by the gyroscope compass, re- 
lieving the helmsman for other duties. 
Time was when the ordinary seaman hav- 


ing performed his duties for three years 
and passed his examination, thought he 
had risen a notch when he became an able 
bodied seaman and was assigned to his 
four hours at the wheel. Nor does the 
husky o. s. pour out his chanties as he 
takes his turn at the windlass, sweating 
and straining to heave up anchor. That 
is done, on modern ships at any rate, by 
electrically operated windlass. 

What changes have come since Dante 
wrote his immortal “Three Years Before 
The Mast,” since W. Clarke Russell and 
Cooper wrote of the strenuous life of the 
sea, and even since Conrad gave forth 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus.” The sailor 
man is becoming something of a cross be- 
tween a mechanic and a scientist. In the 
dustless, sootless engine room of the mod- 
ern motorship, the spic and span engineer 
turns on the power with the twist of a 
lever, as easily as the trolley motorman 
shoots on the juice and starts the old fa- 
miliar street car. 

When we reach the engine hatch of the 
Tampa we begin to find how really differ- 
ent the motorship is from the steamship. 
The engine hatch containing the mighty 
engine which is a connected mass of giant 
cylinders, is reached through a door open- 
ing from one of the corridors on the cabin 
deck. We enter, step out on a steel plat- 
form and behold some fifteen feet beneath 
us the tops of the four giant cylinders 
which develop approximately three thou- 
sand horsepower to drive this automobile 
of the ocean to the far corners of the 
globe. <A steel ladder leads down into 
the engine hatch where a bevy of pretty 
girls from Hunter College are gathered to 
see the ship and to prove its operation is 
so simple that girls can actually run it 
after brief instruction and under the 
supervision of the officers. The girls are 
in khaki and jumpers but they could have 
worn street dress, for one thus attired by 
exercising ordinary care need have no 
fear that her gown will be soiled by soot 
and cinders. There is no dust or grime. 
The engine room is as clean as that in a 
municipal water pumping station. The 
great engine itself is enclosed and access- 
ible by steel platforms which lead around 
it, but even in its casing its form reveals 
similarity to the engine of a motor car. 

All the power is generated in those giant 
cylinders and in them is directly trans- 
formed into mechanical energy. Thus 
there are no furnaces and no torrid stoke 
holes. There are no grimy, sweating 
men bared to the waist shoveling coal 
down in the bowels of the ship. Only a 
few years ago everyone thought that the 
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Orson Lowell, Founder of Artist Guild 


A glimpse of one of America’s noted artists at work in his studio—Orson Lowell’s early ambition 
to become a famous cartoonist—Now at work on some of his master still life 


designs—Establishing the Artist Guild in New York 


N the throbbing, stirring metropolis of 
] New York City, atop of a skyscraper op- 

posite the Fifth Avenue Library is the 
studio of the artist, Orson Lowell. Right 
here are created the pictures and illustra- 
tions which interpret for us many of the 
stories and articles of our leading peri- 
odicals. 

Entering his studio in answer to a cheer- 
ful “Come in,” I beheld one of the greatest 
of American illustrators at work. Posing 
before him was a beautiful model and on the 
canvas a perfect likeness. Signalling his 
model to take a rest he welcomed me and I 
soon found myself seated comfortably in an 
arm chair chatting with the great Orson 
Lowell about himself and his work. 

A man of sincere and generous person- 
ality with a strength of character synony- 
mous with his large and powerful physique, 
his forcefulness and magnetism was not un- 
like that of a successful business executive, 
although he had directed his efforts into the 
field of art, and through the many years of 
unremitting application has become a dis- 
tinguished exponent of this fascinating 
work. 

Many of us are familiar with Mr. Low- 
ell’s pen drawings which give the artistic 
touch to Judge, Life, Scribners, Century 
Magazine and other leading periodicals, so 
I was surprised to see him working in oils. 
His answer was that for the past year he 
has been working in this medium; for which 
he has acquired a great liking. Mr. Lowell 
says that the way to succeed is to get “fun” 
out of your work. By applying himself he 
is able to find in the most tiresome and 
tedious bits of work the element of enjoy- 
ment. When an undertaking presents diffi- 
culties that call into play all the resources 
of his art, and would seem very discourag- 
ing perhaps, at first, he attacks it with joy 
and enthusiasm. For that reason the pic- 
tures he produces are thoroughly enjoyed 
by others. 

“Appearance of good work must show 
that the artist has had a lot of fun out of 
it,” says Mr. Lowell. “When I have several 
visions of beautiful pictures and ideas in 
my mind I am restless until I can get them 
‘off my chest.’ ” 

He is at work now on some of these ideas, 
executing them in his masterly pen and ink 
style, and all of us will be delighted to enjoy 
again his satirical sketches in the pages of 
Life and Judge. Mr. Lowell seems to have 
an intuitive scent for the fetching picture; 
he gets at the funny side of the happening, 
and has that divine gift, a real sense of 
humor. Whatever foolishness society plans 
and executes, Lowell has his delightful fling. 

Born of English stock in 1871, Orson 


Lowell first saw light of day in Wyoming, 
Iowa, at that time a village of 729 inhab- 
itants. His father, M. H. Lowell, an artist 
who confined himself chiefly to landscape 
work, watched with much interest the de- 
velopments of his son’s talents. In the pub- 
lic schools Mr. Lowell went through the 





Orson Lowell, one of America’s greatest illustrators 


grind that all young Americans are for- 
tunately forced to endure, but he enlivened 
it with much sketching and caricaturing, 
seldom allowing a day to pass in which-he 
did not make an original picture, or copy 
one that happened to catch his fancy. When 
he complained to his father that he had 
nothing to draw, he received the reply: 
“Draw tables, chairs, stoves, anything son, 
don’t think these ordinary things beneath 
your attention.” 

For many years his ambition was to be 
a cartoonist, for the artists of the humorous 
press were his heroes. When Mr. Lowell 
was eleven years of age the family moved 
to Chicago, where he was soon able to study 
art seriously. Entering the Art Institute 





“Appearance of good work must 
show that the artist has had a 
lot of fun out of it,” says Mr. 
Lowell. ‘When I have several 
visons of beautiful pictures and 
ideas in my mind I am restless 
until I can get them ‘off my 
chest.’ ” 











he became a pupil of Vanderpoel and Grover, 
and under them acquired the technical skill 
and mastery of different mediums that 
afterwards enabled him to open a studio 
in New York, not as a novice, but as one 
who had served his apprenticeship and was 
fitted to work beside illustrators who had 
already found favor with the public. 

When he removed to New York, in 1893, 
Mr. Lowell had the good fortune to attract 
the attention of Mr. Jaccaci, who was at 
that time art manager of McClures Maga- 
zine. Mr. Jaccaci was quick to recognize 
Mr. Lowell’s ability, and to give him many 
opportunities of enjoying the kind of “fun” 
which, in these days of fads and flashy 
work, is peculiar to a lamentably small band 
of sincere workers. When Mr. Jaccaci as- 
sumed the management of the Art Depart- 
ment of Scribners Magazine, he promptly 
availed himself of Mr. Lowell’s artistic tal- 
ents, with the result that the work of the 
young artist quickly received a wide and 
appreciative recognition. 

Perhaps nothing in Mr. Lowell’s work 
shows more the ever-present artistic bent 
of his mind than the beauty with which 
he produces. still life effects in his designs. 
The analytical critic cannot help feeling 
that every object in his illustrations has 
been drawn many times, not perhaps for 
the work in hand, but rather when a few 
moments not otherwise occupied gave him 
the opportunity to increase his skill by de- 
picting some trifle that attracted his atten- 
tion. Ignacio Zuloaga, the Spanish master 
has said, “A good painting or picture must 
contain all true lines.” Take any picture of 
Orson Lowell’s, a pen drawing or a painting, 
and you will see no “slip-shod corners.” 
Every detail is carefully and honestly drawn 
or suggested, and his lines are as true as 
the original subject which he has repro- 
duced on canvas. 

Through Mr. Lowell’s efforts there was 
organized in 1923 the Artists’ Guild, whose 
chief feature is to show the publishers that 
it is possible to deal with the artists direct 
in ordering their work. The purpose of this 
organization was to help the free-lance ar- 
tist as authors and composers have organ- 
ized to protect their work from infringe- 
ment and to further the profession as a 
whole. 

In their club rooms in New York City 
each member has a space in the exhibition 
rooms where the publishers may view their 
work and choose the most suitable artist 
for their particular needs. Located above 


each space is the artist’s card from which 
one may conveniently gain immediate con- 
tact with the artist by phone or personal 
visit. 
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Giant Motor Boats Become Ocean Liners 


An interesting visit to the ‘‘ Tampa,’’ the first practical application of motor boat 
machinery on an ocean liner owned by Uncle Sam 


the United States government 

strained at her pier in Hoboken as if 
anxious to slip her moorings and glide out 
upon the broad seas. In some respects 
she was unlike any other ship owned by 
the government, for she had neither the 
lofty spars of the early sailing ship which 
marked America’s advent upon the seas, 
nor was she equipped with the furnaces 
and boilers of the huge steamers and war 
craft of modern times. In short, she sym- 
bolized the new epoch of great sea-going 
automobiles whose power is derived from 
gigantic cylinders scarcely differing in 
principle from those in a motor car. In 
another respect, too, she possessed a sig- 
nificance far greater than that ordinarily 
attaching to a commercial craft, for she 
was the first of twelve motorships which 
the Shipping Board has developed from 
some of the surplus tonnage remaining 
from the World War. She meant, definite- 
ly, that the United States Government has 
taken up the new form of power which is 
sweeping the seven seas. 

From the outside, this new motorship, 
the “Tampa,” looked not much different 
from the scores of ships which were nosed 
into their slips along the Hudson River, 
like so many horses in their stalls. In 
fact, her tall funnel belied her nature, and 
one expected to see it at any moment 
belching forth huge clouds of black 
smoke in preparation for her departure for 
the River Plate, that great artery of com- 
merce which leads to Buenos Aires and 
marks the deep water entrance between 
Uruguay and the Argentine which are pro- 
ductive of considerable trade with the 
United States. But the tall smokestack 
carried away no smoke. It was merely an 
addition to the ship’s architecture, for 
ship builders, be it known, take as much 
pride in a symmetrically balanced ship 
as does an architect in the towering sky- 
scraper which he has designed. The one 
or more smokestacks usually found on a 
motorship are merely architectural leg- 
acies inherited from the steam vessel, 
though they have a function in bearing 
off the exhaust of the great motors in 
sometimes carrying the flue gasses from 
the kitchen and in supplying ventilation 
to the lower hatches. 

Ascending the lofty ladder which rises 
from the pier to the Tampa’s main deck, 
we set foot on the gallant new motorship. 
The deck beneath our feet is without vi- 
bration, for unlike a steamer which keeps 
up steam in her boilers when she is in port, 
the main engine of the Tampa is as “dead” 
as the engine of a parked automobile. In 


Atte. t new merchant ship built by 


By HAMILTON M. 
WRIGHT, Jr. 


the case of a ship of the Tampa’s size, 
this means a saving of $150 to $200 per 
day. The gallant motorship Tampa not 
only saves money when at her pier, but 
makes her biggest saving when under way. 





Captain Taylor of the motorship “ Tampa” 


It costs only $240 per day for fuel while 
she is at sea, while the fuel for a steamship 
of the same size when at sea will cost $350 
to $400 daily. 

Now we climb up to the spacious pilot 
house. How different is a pilot house now- 
adays whether in a modernly equipped 
steamer or motorship! No longer must 
the gallant helmsman on the far spaces of 
the ocean grip the wheel while he casts 
an eagle eye on the compass. The ship of 
today is set on her course and is steered 
by hydraulically operated steering gear 
controlled by the gyroscope compass, re- 
lieving the helmsman for other duties. 
Time was when the ordinary seaman hav- 


ing performed his duties for three years 
and passed his examination, thought he 
had risen a notch when he became an able 
bodied seaman and was assigned to his 
four hours at the wheel. Nor does the 
husky o. s. pour out his chanties as he 
takes his turn at the windlass, sweating 
and straining to heave up anchor. That 
is done, on modern ships at any rate, by 
electrically operated windlass. 

What changes have come since Dante 
wrote his immortal “Three Years Before 
The Mast,” since W. Clarke Russell and 
Cooper wrote of the strenuous life of the 
sea, and even since Conrad gave forth 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus.” The sailor 
man is becoming something of a cross be- 
tween a mechanic and a scientist. In the 
dustless, sootless engine room of the mod- 
ern motorship, the spic and span engineer 
turns on the power with the twist of a 
lever, as easily as the trolley motorman 
shoots on the juice and starts the old fa- 
miliar street car. 

When we reach the engine hatch of the 
Tampa we begin to find how really differ- 
ent the motorship is from the steamship. 
The engine hatch containing the mighty 
engine which is a connected mass of giant 
cylinders, is reached through a door open- 
ing from one of the corridors on the cabin 
deck. We enter, step out on a steel plat- 
form and behold some fifteen feet beneath 
us the tops of the four giant cylinders 
which develop approximately three thou- 
sand horsepower to drive this automobile 
of the ocean to the far corners of the 
globe. <A steel ladder leads down into 
the engine hatch where a bevy of pretty 
girls from Hunter College are gathered to 
see the ship and to prove its operation is 
so simple that girls can actually run it 
after brief instruction and under the 
supervision of the officers. The girls are 
in khaki and jumpers but they could have 
worn street dress, for one thus attired by 
exercising ordinary care need have no 
fear that her gown will be soiled by soot 
and cinders. There is no dust or grime. 
The engine room is as clean as that in a 
municipal water pumping station. The 
great engine itself is enclosed and access- 
ible by steel platforms which lead around 
it, but even in its casing its form reveals 
similarity to the engine of a motor car. 

All the power is generated in those giant 
cylinders and in them is directly trans- 
formed into mechanical energy. Thus 
there are no furnaces and no torrid stoke 
holes. There are no grimy, sweating 
men bared to the waist shoveling coal 
down in the bowels of the ship. Only a 
few years ago everyone thought that the 
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business of feeding the hungry minotaur 
of the ocean, the greedy furnace of a great 
steamer, was a necessary burden to sus- 
tain the highest pitch man had reached in 
the navigation of the seas. The great oil 
era is responsible for the change. Oil is 
greasing the wheels of progress on the 
high seas and reducing human effort to 
the turning of a crank with so little trouble 
that one engineer calls it a “flick of the 
wrist.” 

A flick of the wrist, indeed, is all it 
takes to start the Tampa. The turning of 
a lever directs compressed air into one of 
the cylinders. The giant piston, unseen 
and in its casing, starts its stroke in the 
cylinder. There is a slight hiss as of es- 
caping air, then you feel the low throbbing 


But there was nothing in the cool engine 
room to reveal the dreadful commotion to 
which the harassed atoms were being sub- 
jected, or the intense heating which took 
place inside the great cylinders. In fact 
during her maiden trip to Germany, the 
engine room of the Tampa became so cold 
that the engine crews complained and 
asked that heaters be installed. This 
meant but one thing, and that is the cool- 
ing system of the Tampa’s engine had 
reached a high degree of perfection. 

What a marvelous thing is a modern 
cooling system in a big Diesel! Even while 
the giant piston is rushing up and down 
in the cylinder, a stream of water is con- 
stantly flowing inside it. Through won- 


derful mechanical articulation the water 


Board, which specified that bids should be 
made only for engines which had been in 
actual operation, the company built a full- 
sized engine of the new design in one 
cylinder and it was given a trial run be- 
fore Shipping Board officials, before the 
board accepted specifications for the new 
type. So successful has the new Worth- 
ington engine proved that the company has 
recently disposed of the rights of its man- 
ufacture in Holland which is quite con- 
trary to the usual run of Diesel building, 
as Europe has supplied the design for 
most of the marine Diesels. One of the 
unusual features of this American Diesel 
is that the cylinders are of alloy steel, 
which is tough and thin and so carries off 
the heat much more rapidly than the heavy 





Ship ahoy! Miss Sylvia Lerner, Hunter College 

student of New York, guides the electrically 

steered ‘“‘Tampa”’ with less effort than running 
a sewing machine 


of the engine. The ship is under way. 
What has happened is a story in itself. 
The compressed air was the engine’s self 
starter. When it rushed into the cylinder 
it started the piston on its stroke. The 
head of the piston was thrust past the ex- 
haust ports or openings, and it began to 
compress the air in the now tightly closed 
cylinder. Greater and greater grew the 
compression. The moving atoms in the 
confined air impinged upon one another 
more and more frequently, causing intense 
heat. The cylinder had reached the top 
of its stroke when suddenly a spray of fuel 
oil was injected into the highly heated 
chamber. The oil united with the heated 
air, causing combustion and the cylinder 
was forced downward on the return stroke. 
The engine was running. In the other 
three cylinders the same cycles were un- 
der way. Air was being compressed to a 
pressure of four hundred and fifty or five 
hundred pounds to the square inch. Then 
came the spray of oil uniting with the oxy- 
gen in the compressed and heated air. At 
the moment of combustion the heat in the 
cylinder was terrific, probably approach- 
ing in intensity the radiant heat in the 
firebox of a locomotive. 


Liberty Motor of the Seas! The first all- 

American designed and built double-acting 

Diesel engine as it appears installed on the 
M. S. “Tampa” 


passes up through apertures inside the 
piston, circulates through the piston head, 
and then returns downward through the 
piston in openings outside of those which 
carry the upward stream. A stream of 
water also flows inside the casing which 
encloses the cylinder. In the engine of 
the Tampa the metal surface over which 
this water flows has been ribbed to cause 
the stream to hesitate slightly and thus 
absorb a greater volume of heat. Think 
how very much more elaborate the cooling 
system of a giant Diesel is than that of 
your automobile. 

The Diesel oil engine is a German in- 
vention, invented by the late Dr. Rudolf 
Diesel toward the close of the nineteenth 
century after seventeen years of study 
and experiment, and developed through the 
kindly co-operation of the Krupps. But 
the engine of the Tampa is an American 
development. It is said to be the first 
double-acting Diesel wholly developed in 
this country. It was designed and built 
for the Shipping Board by the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, an 
American firm which was in existence be- 
fore the Civil War. In order to enter the 
competition instituted by the Shipping 


“Toot, toot !’? Captain Sylvia Lerner presses a 

button and gives Chief Engineer Alice Perpette 

of Hunter College, signal to go; Alice pushes 
back the lever and the motorship is off 


cast iron ‘cylinders used in the earlier 
types. But these prodigious air swallow- 
ing Diesels are a heavy subject, both ac- 
tually and metaphorically. Therefore, let 
us ascend the steel stairs in the clean and 
shining engine room and see Captain P. P. 
Taylor on the bridge, far above. We 
start for the bridge but when we reach the 
second of the two steel levels which sur- 
round this prodigious giant, one of the en- 
gineers asks if we knew that she is a two- 
cycle, double-acting Diesel. We are will- 
ing to learn. 

The double-acting system is one where 
power is exerted at both ends of the piston, 
he explains. This is, he says, quite a de- 
velopment over single-acting Diesel en- 
gine, or an automobile engine, where 
power is exerted at one end of the piston 
only. Hence, more work is gotten out of 
the cylinders and it is possible to cut the 
weight of the engine. The two-cycle sys- 
tem is one which accomplishes simul- 
taneously the exhaust of gases and intake 
of fuel. Thus it does away with the non- 
working piston strokes that are required 
for exhaust and intake under the earlier 
four-cycle but still popular types, and 
again, more work is produced from the 
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cylinders than is obtained under the four- 
cycle types. The double-acting system and 
two-cycle system are combined in the 
Tampa’s engine. 

“What is the advantage of this?” some- 
one asks. 

“Well,” says he, “Captain Taylor is wait- 
ing, but to put it in a word you get almost 
four times the work out of your cylinders 
that you do in an automobile. Conse- 
quently you require fewer cylinders to 
develop a given volume of power, and so 
can build lighter engines. These new 
principles are bringing Diesels into larger 
ships.” 

Up on the bridge we find Captain Taylor 
all enthusiasm for his new Government 
craft. 

“The Tampa is a marvel,” said Captain 
Taylor. “When we ran up to Bremer- 
haven, Germany, on our maiden trip, car- 
rying 19,000 bales of cotton from Charles- 
ton, tugs filled with some of the fore- 
most Diesel engineers and shipping men 
of Germany, Belgium and Holland, came 
down to see the ship whose fame had pre- 
ceded her. Whistles were blown and flags 
were flying to greet us. 

“She is a big money saver, too. Our 
standard crew is 36 men but we can run 
with 32. A steamship of the same size 
will take 45 to 47 men. Due to our small- 
er crew our wages are $121 daily, while 
wages on a steamer of the same size would 
be about $175 per day. I have already 
mentioned the big saving we make in fuel 
while running. We carry fuei to carry 


us 17,500 miles, so we can make a round 
trip with one bunkering of fuel and do not 
have to buy expensive fuel abroad. We 
can load our fuel in five hours. We can 
start any time without having to get up 


Our engine takes less space than a steam 
installation. It is a marvel. I have sailed 


under sticks and steam and have never 
seen a ship which operates so easily as the 
Tampa. 


Her operation is simplicity it- 





The “Tampa,” Uncle Sam’s first motorship, in the Hudson River, New York, after having 
completed her maiden voyage from Savannah to Bremerhaven, Germany, and back to New York 
again under the severest weather conditions in many years 


steam. When we are in port we run our 
auxiliary engine to supply light, heat and 
power for the winches. It costs us only 
$20 per day. It costs a steamer of the 
same size $150 to $200 per day to keep up 
steam. As we have no boilers, we save 
boiler and bunker space, we also do not 
require large voiumes of water for steam. 





self. She reverses wonderfully and has 
splendid backing power and can stop her- 
self very quickly.” 

And that is the story of the Tampa, first 
government motorship, and one of twelve 
former steamships which the government 
has converted to the new power that is 
sweeping the seas. 

















“An Inside Glimpse of Soviet Russia” 


Continued from page 479 


In some instances Mr. Noyes found peo- 
ple who refused to make fortunes out of 
opportunities, because of the fear that if 
they got inoculated with the spirit of mak- 
ing money they would lose their balance for 
inventive research. 

The opposition to Trotsky has developed 
to such an extent that he considers Russia 
only a pale pink rather than a lurid red in 
some of the plans to uproot capitalism. 
Farmers are not so well off as before and 
recent events in England have impressed 
the Soviet leaders with the fact that capital 
is essential to provide remunerative pay for 
labor. Visiting many factories which all 
seemed to be busy, using German machin- 
ery, Mr. Noyes found 90% of the payrolls 
operating on piece work,—another defiance 
of Socialistic regulations. Whether super- 
intendent or workman, no Communist can 
receive over 225 rubles per month. The 
Shop Commissions are very active in all 
branches of industry and have occasioned 
some remarkable innovations. 


The distinction today in Russia is to be 
a Communist and there is everywhere ap- 
parent a sacrifice of Socialistic principles 
in order to re-establish industry. The life 
of Russia is today dominated by three great 
corporate bodies—‘“All Russia Union of 
Soviet Republics,” elected by the people 
(except that employers who employ more 
than two workers have no vote) which is 
ostensibly the official governing body; the 
Central Executive Committee of the Trade 
Unions, claiming a membership of 6,000,- 
000, and the Central Committee of the Co- 
operatives, with about an equal member- 
ship, complete the triangle that governs 
Russia. 

* * * 


The Communist party is practically a 
closed shop of well-organized, disciplined 
million men and women, and it was a split 
in the Central Executive Committee of the 
Trade Unions that eliminated Trotsky and 
five of Lenin’s original associates, because 


of the violations of the traditional rule 
that there should be only one opinion in the 
Committee. Trotsky favored propaganda 
in foreign lands, which Stahlin rigorously 
opposed. This is the Trotsky whose real 
name is Bernstein, who made his escape 
from New York during the war after vig- 
orous attempts at introducing the red flag 
of Russian Bolshevism in America. Mr. 
Noyes does not seem to regard Soviet Rus- 
sia as a menace and has been one of the 
few travellers and writers coming from 
that country who give anything like a favor- 
able comment on the operations of the 
Soviet Government in Russia. He seems to 
consider that Russia will be able to work 
out its own problems and possibly give some 
valuable suggestions to other Governments 
in the matter of evolving a more equitable 
distribution of the rewards of labor, with 
some possible concessions as to the neces- 
sity and value of capital as a vital factor 
in providing for the well-being of the 
masses of the people. 
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Story of the Largest Drug Store in the World 


Petty’s Pharmacy at Newark, New Jersey, employs about one hundred people, fills over 
three hundred prescriptions daily, and has more capital invested in 


founded the owner of the tract of land 

on which it now stands willed it to 
his heirs, advising them to hold it because 
he thought it would some day be the site 
of a great city. More than a hundred years 
later, when the place was little more than 
a thriving village, Alexander Hamilton 
prophesied that Newark would become the 
greatest seaport and manufacturing center 


B ‘teunae Newark, N. J. was officially 





Robert S. Sherwin, manager of Petty’s 
Pharmacy, Newark, New Jersey 


in the United States. But neither of those 
far-seeing oracles foresaw the coming of 
such an institution as Petty’s Pharmacy 
there, the largest retail drug store in the 
world, employing about 100 clerks, open day 
and night, with an investment of $1,250,000 
in the business, and a record of nearly 2,- 
000,000 prescriptions filled and on file to 
date. 

There were reports of a larger drug store 
in Moscow, Russia, before the war. But it 
also conducted a wholesale drug business 
while Petty’s Pharmacy located at 833 
Broad Street, Newark, is a strictly retail 
establishment. Detroit, home of the bil- 
lionaire flivver king, also claims the honor 
of having the largest drug store in the 
world, but from facts laid before me it is 
evident that this Newark store, like Abou 
Ben Adhem, leads all the rest. 


it than most wholesale drug houses 


By DIRK P. DEYOUNG 


Operating three shifts of clerks, this re- 
tail drug store is always open. In the lab- 
oratory, which I shall describe later, 18 are 
employed. There are 12 in the stock room; 
19 who do general selling; 9 in the soda 
fountain department, where 25 per cent of 
the total business of the store is done; 15 
in the prescription department; 13 in the 
tea-room; 7 in the office; and the others in 
various roles. While I was there, I counted 
close to 100 customers in the store at one 
time, as compared to about a third or a half 
that number a few moments later in the 
next largest drugstore in the city, located 
nearer the Four Corners where street traffic 
is much greater. 

The store building proper is 172 feet long 
and a little over 20 feet wide. It has five 
stories and a basement, all of which are 
used in the business except part of the top 
floor. Besides, a block or two away is 
Petty’s Laboratory occupying one whole 
floor and the basement in a large building 
owned, the same as the store building, by 
the firm. And throughout both the store 
and the laboratory nothing is lacking in the 
way of supplies or equipment that would in 
any way contribute to making Petty’s Phar- 
macy the most elaborate retail drug store 
in the world, in which more money is in- 
vested than in a good many wholesale drug 
houses. 

* * * 


Petty’s prescriptions and Petty’s prepara- 
tions are now famous in Newark. Going 
up to the second floor with Robert S. Sher- 
win, now manager of the enterprise, we saw 
15 people busily engaged in filling on an 
average of 300 prescriptions daily from 
bottles and packages of drugs and chemi- 
cals imported from all points of the earthly 
compass. In 1907, Petty’s Pharmacy was 
one of the first among 50,000 druggists in 
the United States to have filled its 500,000th 
prescription. Having saved all of these 
from the time the store was founded in 
1883, I saw reams of those little papers 
with the unreadable scrawl of the doctors 
penned thereon stacked away in an orderly 
fashion—1,834,807 of them to be exact—the 
day I was there. A good part of the second 
floor of the building is allotted to this de- 
partment, where any drug or chemical 
known to pharmacists is always in stock, 
and where there is always someone on hand, 
day or night, who knows how to do the pill 
pounding. 

In the laboratory is a good-sized fac- 
tory in itself. I doubt if there is a chem- 
ical laboratory in Newark equipped on a 


larger scale. Aside from Petty’s prepara- 
tions made there, that is the package goods 
of all sorts sold over their own label in the 
store, supplies for the soda fountain are 
also prepared in the basement of the lab- 
oratory building. It is there they make 
their own ice cream, as well as the various 
soda sirups therefor, which they make 


direct from fresh strawberries and other 
in their 


fruits which they use store. 





Edwin R. Petty, founder of the largest drug 
store in the world 


Equipped with the latest refrigerating and 
manufacturing machinery, and with provi- 
sions for the most perfect sanitation, the 
customers of Petty’s refreshment depart- 
ment get only the best, while in the serving 
thereof later the same precautions are used. 
In the basement, underneath the store, there 
is elaborate equipment for hot and cold 
water, as well as the latest machinery for 
sterilizing all glasses used at the soda foun- 
tain. The store has 36 electric motors in 
operation. 

The advantages of Petty preparations are 
widely known in Newark and as high as 
12,000 customers come into the store in a 
single day when special bargains’ are an- 
nounced. In this laboratory, the same as in 
the prescription department, every article 
and every device for compounding and pack- 
ing chemicals and drugs is provided. Thou- 
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sands of dollars worth of supplies and 
equipment in these two departments—pre- 
scription and laboratory—are important 
factors in making Petty’s Pharmacy the 
largest retail drug store in the world. 
And thus we might go on describing the 
tea-room, with its immaculate kitchen, 
where 400 sandwiches are prepared daily; 


Scenes in the Petty drug store at Newark, 
New Jersey 


the store rooms, where reserve stocks of 
goods are piled up to the ceilings; and the 
main sales-floor, with its long, open isle, 
reaching through from the front door to 
the back 172 feet on either side of which 
are counters and shelves stacked full of 
Petty’s Preparations and other things too 
numerous to mention. But a look at the 
photographs herewith tells most of that 
part of the story. What we are more in- 
terested in now is the policy and personality 
of this the largest retail drug store in the 
world. There must be some reason besides 
the aura of destiny that enshrouds Newark 
to account for this. 

In every successful business is the 
lengthened shadow of someone. Petty’s 
Pharmacy reflects the personalities of two 
men. First to come into the picture was 
Edwin R. Petty, its founder, who opened 
the store in 1883 on a site where two other 





drug stores had previously failed. The 
total investment at the time was around 
twelve hundred dollars, and the first day’s 
sales amounted to 94 cents. The other 
man who played a big part in the upbuild- 
ing of the world’s largest drug store is 
Robert S. Sherwin. The same as Newark 
and Petty’s Pharmacy are children of des- 
tiny, Sherwin must also be a charmed in- 
dividual. 

In 1899, at the age of 23, Mr. Sherwin 
was out of work in New York City. Hear- 
ing of a possible opening at Petty’s 
Pharmacy for a temporary clerk during 
the Christmas holiday season, he debated 
for some time the advisability of spending 
a quarter to go to Newark and find out. 
But he finally decided to do it and got the 
job which turned out to be a permanent 
one. Two years later he was made man- 
ager of the store, a position he still holds, 
as well as the office of president of the 
corporation, and control of the company’s 
stock—a pretty good return on the invest- 
ment of a quarter of a dollar. 

* * * 

It was gossip in drug circles that the 
man who stuck the longest with Edwin 
R. Petty, a bachelor until his later years, 
would inherit the business. So it is re- 
ported that Robert S. Sherwin just hung 
around until he got it. But in an inter- 
view with the founder who happened to 
be in the store the day I called, he in- 
formed me that the present manager got 
his interest in Petty’s Pharmacy by earn- 
ing it. Run as a partnership business 
from 1904 to 1913, when it was incorpor- 
ated, Mr. Sherwin became the president 





The prize soda fountain of the Petty store 


of the company in 1920. The founder, 
now in his seventy-eighth year, spends his 
winters in Miami, and has no longer an 
active interest in the store, although he 
still retains some of the stock. The bal- 
ance of the stock is held by the employees 
of the establishment, every department of 
the enterprise being managed by a stock- 
holder of the company. There are few re- 
tail stores of that kind in which the em- 


ployees are stockholders, another unusual 
feature of this famous establishment. 
When Mr. Petty opened the store near- 
ly a half a century ago, he made it a pol- 
icy to give just as much attention and 
courtesy to the purchaser of a glass of 
soda water as to the one who came in with 
a larger order. As a consequence, Petty’s 





In the largest drug store in the world, located at 
Newark, New Jersey 


Pharmacy soon became an institution in 
Newark that appealed to the imagination. 
The children always remembered where 
they got such nice treatment when they 
went there with their mothers, and as a 
result the store grew with the years. Mak- 
ing a specialty of prescriptions also from 
the beginning, as the city expanded most 
of the doctors in the metropolis got the 
habit of sending people there, too. In 
that way Mr. Petty’s personality was a 
great asset to the business, while Mr. 
Sherwin, of the same disposition, devel- 
oped into a constructive executive who 
has ever widened the scope of the store’s 
service. For although it may seem to 
some that the success of this great retail 
drug store was a matter of predetermina- 
tion, Mr. Petty and Mr. Sherwin both as- 
sured me that it is only the result of hard 
work. 


Continued on page 408 
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A Stately Structure that Radiates an Ideal 


The only Black Building in America—Its radiant tower and golden parapets illuminate 
the very center of the metropolis of the country by day and night— fascinating story of 
the American Radiator Company and its president, Mr. Clarence M. Woolley 


OOKING out from my attic window 
L in the Waldorf by day or night over 
the great sea of buildings, roofs, and 
canyons, my mind always roamed to Car- 
thage and Constantinople, to Bagdad and 
Madrid, making mental comparisons of the 
individuality of New and Old World cities. 
Invariably my imagination would dwell on 
the famous buildings which gave to cities 
their individuality. -Then I realized that 
nothing in the past could compare with the 
vision before my eyes and all that it stood 
for 

One by one the buildings seemed to parade 
past, embodying dreams of artists and archi- 
tects—new essays in science and art to ob- 
tain beauty in tall structures. One pile in 
particular, a cathedral of black and gold, 
irresistibly attracted my attention. | could 
not get away from it. Something there was 
which said that this was more than the brain 
child of an architect. Something which 
compelled the conviction that here were 
embodied an idea and an ideal. 

Dodging automobiles, wedging my way, 
and squirming through traffic jams, I found 
myself making a pilgrimage of the gilded 
tower, and discovered that it was located 
on 40th Street overlooking Bryant Park and 
the Public Library. There I learned that it 
was the Radiator Building. 

Sending up my card, I found Mr. Clarence 
Mott Woolley, president of the American 
Radiator Company, in his office—itself a 
model of beauty and practical utility. 
Standing side by side, an exhibit of an old- 
time furnace used for heating and a brand 
new ornamental modern radiator blended 
harmoniously with the surroundings, not- 
withstanding the contrast between those 
two purveyors of ancient and modern com- 
lort 

Before me was a man who is one of the 
eminent leaders of modern industry. Born 
in Detroit, Michigan, in 1863, he has inbred 
in him the good old Dutch stock of Rensslaer. 
Educated in public schools, he entered the 
employ of Fisk and Company and was one 
of the lads given to thinking of the future 
of the stove district in Detroit. He organ- 
ized the Great Michigan Radiator and Iron 
Company and moved to Chicago: five years 
later, in 1892, he organized and became 
president of the American Radiator Com- 
pany 

Always a keen thinker and omnivorous 
reader, he is now acquainted with the 
minutest details of iron-founding, from the 





Clarence Mott Woolley, President American Radiator Company 


ore at the mine to the finished product in 
our homes. Step by step Mr. Woolley has 
given his work all the advantages of scien- 
tific laboratory research, concentrating on 
the one purpose of producing something of 
unchallenged and proven utility combined 
with esthetic beauty. He has found that 
beauty pays; it costs no more than ugliness 
and pays far more satisfactory dividends. 

After I met Mr. Woolley I no longer won- 
dered at the artistry of the Radiator Build- 
ing. In the entrance I found the floor em- 
bossed with the four-leaved clover, the trade- 
mark of the Ideal Boiler, one of the Com- 
pany’s outstanding products. 

On the first level, at the base of the long 
flight of carpeted stairs leading down from 
the reception room, are displayed a variety 
of sizes of the American Corto radiator, 
spotlessly enamelled and arranged in a well- 
balanced group beneath the Charles B. Fall's 
mural bearingthe legend: “The Zuni Sun 
Priest Announces the Coming of the Sum- 
mer Solstice.” In an adjoining space is the 
Ideal Type “A*’ Heat Machine. Against the 
south wall, we see two sizes of Type “A” 
Heat Machines, with the tops of their gleam- 
ing green enamel jackets and colorful fit- 
tings outlined against the mural depicting 


“The Worship of the Sun God, Tonativh, 
by the Aztec Warriors." On this same level, 
a little to the right, the Ideal Vecto Heater 
and two models of Arcolas are featured. 


I complimented Mr. Woolley upon the 
striking beauty of the building, whereupon 
he immediately disclaimed any credit, pass- 
ing the honor to Mr. Raymond Hood.as he 
described the origin of the idea of black and 
gold. It told of scenes in London town, 
where the grim old buildings of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne and Queen 
Victoria, beautiful in their youth in chaste 
white stone, stand today blackened with 
smoke on column and plinth, panel and 
frieze, with here and there a glint of the 
gold decorations, here and there a dash of 
color from gay flower boxes, a blend of ven- 
erable beauty. That inspired the idea that 
we should have in New York a black build- 
ing anointed with gold, despite the pro- 
tests of conventional architects—"*What! A 
black building?’ The Radiator Tower 
stands forth a vision of queenliness swathed 
in black and gold. 

A little tot of five saw the black and 
gold tower illuminated at night from his 
hotel window and clapped his hands with 
glee and asked his mother if this was 
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“the dcorways to God's house?” Then 
when he returned to New Haven he found 
a picture of the building and cut it out. 
This prompted his mother to write and ask 
for a picture of the building. When a pic- 
ture in an advertisement will bring glee and 
joy and vision to the little tots, it is not 
to be wondered that the tower standing out 
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in the glory and blaze of a New York night 
or amid the stirring scenes by day, should 
have riveted my attention in looking over 
the metropolitan “skyscape.”’ 

On a lot ninety-nine feet by seventy- 
seven, her twenty-three stories are flung 
skyward for over three hundred feet. A 
striking perpendicular mass of black, orna- 
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The American Radiator Company Building, New York City 


mented by a series of brilliant gilded para- 
pets and arches, and surmounted by a glaz- 
ing golden crown, this daring architectural 
expression is a superb symbol of Heat, and 
therefore of the industry it was designed to 
represent. 

A visit to the unusual exhibition basement 
in the Radiator Building is well worth any- 
one’s time. The whole atmosphere is one 
of courteous service and progressiveness. 
convincingly representative of the American 
Radiator Company itself, which for more 
than a quarter century, by modern scientific 
manufacturing methods, has unceasingly en- 
couraged beauty and economy both in build- 
ing construction and heating equipment. 


By the singular example of making the 
Arco basement thoroughly practical, and at 
the same time artistic, the American Radia- 
tor Company has proved what can be ac- 
complished when the best professional ser- 
vices and the right type of heating equip- 
ment are employed in the construction of a 
building. Surely such an achievement as 
the Radiant Tower points the way toward 
incalculable building economy in every town 
and city in the nation. 


More and more floor space is obtained in 
the skyscrapers of New York by the expe- 
dient of treating the roof as so much more 
real estate, piling layer upon layer—Pelion 
on Ossa—until the law gets mad and sets 
limits. The “Radiant Tower’ builders 
adopted the device—unusual though not 
new—of moving their piece of real estate 
three stories underground, a glorified cellar 
of three separate levels; a practical preach- 
ment of order and beauty in a region usually 
associated with rubbish and coal dust. One 
becomes captivated by the notion that cel- 
lars have a future just as attics have a past. 

Now let us turn to the right and pass 
through a highly ornamented iron grill to 
behold what is truly an outstanding achieve- 
ment in building art, cleanliness and eff- 
ciency. Here is the boiler room. “Boiler 
room?"” you may ask incredulously, “where 
is the fire?” In that battery of five Type 
“A” boilers in Chinese red enamelled jack- 
ets, there under the long mural, ‘The China 
Dragon Devours the Setting Sun.” They 
heat the entire American Radiator Building 
~ “Well, where is the coal, where are the 
ashes?”’. you ask. The coal is stored in a 
huge vault behind the double wall in back 
of the boilers and mural, under the public 
sidewalk. As it is needed, the fuel is loaded 
in the vault on a small barrow truck, 
wheeled through the weighing chamber and 
then fed to the boilers. Only in the severest 
weather is the whole battery of boilers in 
operation. Last winter only four boilers 
were used generally. In mild weather two 
or three are sufficient. The flexibility of 
such a battery is notably economical in fuel 
consumption. 

From the time that radiators first came 
into use in America, Clarence Mott Woolley 
has been identified with the industry. He 
has seen the evolution from the clumsy iron 
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pipes and fittings and the clumsier large cast 
radiators of the pioneer days down to the 
latest Corto delicately outlined in artistic 
patterns that serves as a real ornament 
rather than an obstruction in a room. The 
same way with boilers—the old Peerless cast- 
iron boiler with its ungainly outlines of the 
chrysalis stage into a device for heating 
looking more like a highly decorated safe in 
a prosperous bank than a boiler. Even the 
latest Steam governor indicator is balanced 
with automatic contrivances as delicate as 
an apothecary’s scale. Can it be wondered 
that the handy basements of the new houses 
of today are as smart and as clean as a mod- 
ern dairy? 

For forty years he has continued thinking 
out and effecting improvements with almost 
every “pour” of molten iron from the fur- 
naces to the molds. He has coined new 
words and terms; for instance, the Corto 
Radiator named from the French engineer 
Cortot, who made the original designs. He 
has so infused his personality into the enter- 
prise that he is as much a part of it as the 
business is of him, yet withal he has some- 
how managed to keep himself in the back- 
ground. 

Reviewing the files of his house organ, 
Co-operation,” for several years, | found 
his name mentioned only once and that was 
when he received the Legion of Honor of 
France, after completing a marvelous record 
during the war as vice-president of the War 
Trade Board. This decoration was con- 
ferred on May 7, 1920. It was originally 
established by Napoleon for those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in military and civil 
life for “honor and country.” The French 
commissioner recalled that the American 
Relief Committee which rendered so much 
service in France at the outbreak of the war, 
was organized by Mr. Woolley at the offices 
of the American Radiator Company in 
Paris. When the fleet of one hundred and 
twenty-six ships of the United States Navy 
was anchored a few weeks ago in New York, 
Mr. Woolley went aboard and saw many of 
the guns made by the American Radiator's 
people during the war, for the foundries of 
the American Radiator Company practi- 
cally abandoned their peaceful trade and 
shipped huge numbers of shells daily to the 
armies of the Allies in the field. During the 
twenty-year period prior to the war Mr. 
Woolley spent much of his time in France, 
and his response in accepting the Legion of 
Honor was a revelation of modesty, display- 
ing the real soul of the man. 


MM. Maurice Casenave, 
Honored Representative of the French Government: 
In my heart there is keen appreciation and understanding 


My modest efforts in Government service deserve not the 
generosity your words convey. I accept them quite as much 


8 a tribute to my associates as to myself. In that sense I beg 
you to receive this acknowledgment of my gratitude. 

In this circle we are honored by the presence of those who 
played an important part in the conception and formulation 
of the general plan for governmental direction of the economic 
ind industrial resources of the country that they might exert 
heir highest potential in the war program. These men not 


mly planned, they worked—worked early and late, and with 
1 zeal that was tireless. They were animated by the spirit 
of service—service in the best sense. Their great ability as 
organizers and administrators found unlimited opportunity for 
expression. Their unselfish devotion to their tasks was con- 
tagious. The men and women in their organizations, inspired 
by such leadership, contributed in quantity and quality of 
work to an extent that surprised themselves not less than 
their leaders 


I wish to avail myself of this occasion to declare my un- 
bounded admiration for their service to our countries; also, to 
express affectionate appreciation of the opportunity they gave 
for the manifestation under the direction of my own earnest 
endeavor in behalf of the great cause. 


DEMONSTRATED TEAM SPIRIT 

The work brought us into daily contact with the resenta- 
tives of the countries associated with us in the war. h was 
animated with the same desire for service. A team spirit was 
demonstrated. A genuine feeling of comradeship served as an 
inspiration to all. 

nd so—the peoples of these countries have ed from 
the great adventure cemented in a spiritual compact that will 
endure for the ages; misunderstanding—perchance mistrust— 
may intervene, but at heart these les have been solidified 
into an enduring and everlasting of the spirit. As your 
great Victor Hugo has said: ‘Adversity is the crucible into 
which nature throws all of her children, and from which the 
weak emerge infamous and the strong sublime.” 

The three great liberal, progressive, law-abiding, liberty- 
loving, ce-loving democracies of the world—France, Eng- 
land and America—I believe will stand together for the defense 
of justice and liberty, to the end that civilization may continue 
on its forward journey toward a better and finer world. 

America put into the conflict something greater than all 
these things combined. The vast majority evidenced unity, 
brotherly love and unselfishness; out of the heart of the nation 
was released undreamed of capacity for generous expression in 
a myriad of ways and measures. 

Such capacity has not perished. It may lie dormant for 
a while, but in due course, when it becomes the business of the 
hour to decide whether we shall carry through, even though it 
involves responsibility, or the expression of self-interested 
concession and sacrifice, America will put herself right, first 
in her eyes and heart and thereafter in the eyes and rt of 
the world. There is little hope for mankind if the clouds which 
momentarily obscure this dream are permitted to destroy its 
reality. I do not believe inat any considerable section of our 
people will, in the final analysis, permit of an evasion of Amer- 
ica’s moral responsibility. w, some way, it will be 
worked out to a happy conclusion. 


Justice AND LIBERTY 


For twenty years prior to the war | spent about half of my 
time in France in revealing contact with the spirit of that great 
people. Volatile, light-hearted and gay on the surface, in the 
soul of that immortal race there smoulders a flame that leaps 
forth to burn, even though it be to ashes, for justice and liberty. 

Just as France was transfigured in the late afternoon of Au- 
gust 1, 1914, even so again will she respond in all dignity and 
solemnity should the signal sound. America will again by 
her side in spirit, and if needs be, in the flesh. Some years ago 
in Paris, the Maire of the 16th Arondissement, officiating at a 
civil marriage ceremony in which I had the honor to be one of 
the principals, at its conclusion, and with obvious emotion, 
referred to the good will and amity existing between our two 
countries, and with native grace of phrase invoked the names of 
Rochambeau, Lafayette, and Washington. Eloquently he 
pictured the heritage of imperishable friendship bequeathed 
by those great men. His words were prophetic, for not many 
years thereafter, with uncovered head, our own General Per- 
shing standing before the tomb declared: ‘‘Lafayette, we are 
here!’’ And there we will be again if the cause arise. 


SympBot oF ENDURING FRIENDSHIP 


Mr. Commissioner, in repeating my thanks, I beg you to 
convey to your chief, Monsieur Tardieu and his assistant, my 
lifelong friend and business associate, Monsieur Maurice 
Canne, the assurance of my affectionate appreciation. I shall 
cherish the great honor you have bestowed upon me, as a sym- 
bol of the enduring friendship of your country and our country. 


Back of the American Radiator Company's 
business is a philosophy which hinges on 
three points evolved by Mr. Woolley: 

1. His hobby of highly paid workmen. 

2. Low manufacturing cost. 

3. Availability of product, insuring greater 
volume of business. 

Here is where we catch the American 
spirit. The American workman is the big- 
gest consumer of everything that the Ameri- 
can workman makes. Workers who make 
pianos, victrolas, shoes, hats and automo- 
biles are but making them for other work- 
men. These conditions do not exist in any 
other country. Visitors from abroad never 
seen to be able to comprehend this situation, 
as one brilliant labor leader summarized it 
somewhat like this after visiting the plant: 
‘“Workmen in America possess and utilize 
almost everything they manufacture, which 
creates the steady demand by one workman 
for the product of another.” 

To such an extent has this unique indus- 
try of forty years gripped the public by its 
efficiency, economy and cleanliness, that the 
public steam companies in large cities are 
constantly extending their steam mains to 
supply live metered steam to office buildings, 
factories and hotels, churches and public 
institutions, releasing untold millions of 
dollars’ worth of valuable space. 


Gradually the use of the American Radia- 
tor Company's products, boilers and radia- 
tors, is surely and slowly scotching the 
demon of fire—that revolting blot on Ameri- 
can intelligence. We lose more annually 
in fires than San Francisco did in 1906, due 
to overheated stoves adding their quota to 
that of the cigarette fiend and the rubbish- 
filled cellar. Steam and hot water heating 
represent a bigger jump forward in civiliza- 
tion than would appear at first sight. 
There are seventeen million homes in Amer- 
ica still waiting to be equipped with heat by 
radiation and, believe it or not, the cost of 
one year’s destructive fires due to defective 
heating apparatus only, would pay for them 
all. 

* * /” 

In my travels through Europe and Asia. 
the one thing that appalled me over and 
beyond every other need for human comfort 
was the lack of heat in the homes. So little 
in the way of fuel, every little fagot treas- 
ured with which to do their cooking. The 
only warmth afforded to the Arabs of Bag- 
dad was when they gathered around their 
little fires of an evening. Even amongst 
the wealthiest classes the open fires sent al! 
their heat up the chimney. The effect may 
be artistic, but the economy is rotten. 

In this country we are getting away from 
the wood stove in the country store and the 
coal stoves and flues even in our oldest 
country homes. Outside of the drudgery and 
labor involved tending and cleaning a coal 
stove, the waste of the coal alone would soon 
pay for a radiator installation which would 
warm up not merely one or two rooms, but 
the whole house from cellar to attic with a 
minimum of daily attention. 

It is all very well to refer to the romantic 
days of the old kitchen stove, when 
backs were cold but hearts were warm. 
There wasn't much to do in those days but 
sit around a stove and shiver. The national 
accomplishment of the past quarter of a 
century would have been impossible around 
the old kitchen stove. It called for action 
that. was possible only in comfortable fac- 
tories and workshops. As a matter of fact. 
it was radiator heat that made tall build- 
ings possible, not one whit less than the 
elevator. In fact the skyscrapers and office 
buildings would have been just as impos- 
sible without elevators as without radiator 
heat. 

We find radiation even in tropical climes: 
for there are those chill days when radiators 
make the sunny days enduring and the dark 
days more endurable. It has made the 
basement, that dust-covered, forgotten place 
of the house, warm, comfortable and roomy. 
a new place for the house laundry. The 
spare rooms and bedrooms are no longer 
chilled from the first frost of winter to early 
spring, and it has made the garret a livable 
and pleasant part of the home. So with 
beauty in the basement and the warm and 
cheerful airiness of the attic with all heat 
sufficiently distributed, home can be indeed 
a sweet home. 
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The Aeroplane and Deafness 


Observations from the results of airplanes in deafness—The experience of aviators in hearing after 
and during a flight—A discussion of the problem of deafness from a fundamental 
standpoint of affording relief and cure as an economic necessity 


before, because time and space have 

been greatly eliminated by the mar- 
velous feat accomplished by Capt. Charles 
Lindbergh and his aeroplane; and two 
weeks later the conquering of still greater 
distance by Chamberlin and Levine. They 
have blazed a new air trail and set new 
records. Lindbergh hopped into his mono- 
plane and hardly before the traditional 
world had time to realize what he was at- 
tempting to do, or had a chance to say “‘it 
an’t be done,”—he had done it. Dominat- 
ing courage, perseverance and standing for 
what he believed to be right, yet pushing 
on to what seemed death, gained victory and 
applause from all sides, second to no other 
pioneer, and this great victory has brought 
the value of the aeroplane once more to the 
fore. 

It is little wonder that the old question 
has again come up in the minds of the 
deaf,—“Can aeroplane riding or diving help 
my hearing?” This is a natural question, 
for the impossible of yesterday becomes the 
accomplished fact of today, so great have 
been the advances of science. And has not 
deafened humanity hoped for hearing 
throughout the centuries? The deaf have 
a right to expect relief in this age of prog- 
ress. 

About three years ago the dailies re- 
ported that a deaf mute was restored to 
hearing while taking an aeroplane nose dive 
near Chicago. A number of other deaf 
cases were later reported, from time to 
time, as trying the experiment. More re- 
cently a nurse from a hospital in Brooklyn 
was said to have received a 20% improve- 
ment in hearing according to an audio- 
meter test, as the result of an aeroplane 
dive. Some of these cases have subse- 
quently been examined by Dr. Muncie, the 
noted osteopathic specialist, giving oppor- 
tunity for studying aeroplane reactions in 
deafness from a scientific angle. 

In a recent interview Dr. Muncie went 
into the matter very thoroughly and the 
editor of THE NATIONAL is pleased to pre- 
sent his observations and conclusions as 
follows: 

“It is not desired to take hope away from 
the deaf but rather to give scientific facts 
based upon clinical data which will keep the 
deaf from having their hopes mounted on 
incomplete reports of cures that are not 
substantiated by the facts. 

“But first let us see what happens to the 
ears when a drop is taken from an altitude 
of from 10,000 ft. to 20,000 ft. to the less 
rarified and denser atmosphere. Does aero- 
plane diving restore hearing or cause deaf- 
ness? How was Captain Lindbergh’s hear- 


By tetore, is closer to America than ever 


By THE EDITOR 


ing affected by the constant hum of his 
engines and exhausts for thirty-three and 
one-half hours? Such questions have been 
recently asked in every aurist’s office in the 
world. 

“The aviator’s viewpoint and testimony 
in ‘aeroplane inflation treatment’ is interest- 
ing. Col. K. E. Clayton Kennedy, inter- 
nationally known aviator and former in- 
structor of aeronautics in the British Army, 
described to me his sensation when taking 
a nose dive—a drop at the rate of 2,000 ft. 
per minute or 100 to 150 miles per hour 





from an altitude 20,000 ft. in the clouds to 
the denser atmosphere of earth. His de- 
scription is of particular interest because 
he himself was then quite hard of hearing 
and getting worse, either because of aero- 
planing for years or in spite of it. Thus 
his perspective is that of the scientific avi- 
ator on the one hand and the deaf man on 
the other. He says:—‘My head would feel 
full, as though it would burst—the pressure 
in the ears getting greater and greater as 
my plane dropped toward earth. After sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts at relieving this 
pressure and pain by swallowing and mov- 
ing my throat, something would suddenly 
click in my ears and at once the almost un- 
bearable pressure in the ears and head 
would abate. I’d then hear better, or think 
I heard better for a few minutes. Upon 
landing I was always temporarily deafer. 
But my hearing grew steadily worse al- 
though I was constantly aeroplane diving 
and had the regular form of inflation.’ 
“Nature has provided a canal (the Eusta- 
chian tube) one and one-half inches long, 
leading from each middle ear to a space 
above and behind the soft palate known as 
the nasopharynx. These tubes when nor- 
mal allow the air to pass through into each 


middle ear—at the act of swallowing. This 
keeps the same pressure of air on the in- 
side of the drumheads as exists on the out- 
side. But if an Eustachian tube be closed 
or diseased so that its muscles do not open 
it to allow the air in, a partial vacuum is 
created within the middle ear. This is pre- 
cisely what happens in some forms of deaf- 
ness—and what gave the great pressure 
symptom which Col. Kennedy has described 
—and not until his Eustachian tubes were 
forcefully opened,—partly through muscu- 
lar action and partly through atmospheric 
pressure,—was the tight feeling relieved. 
As soon as the air enters through the tubes 
to the middle ears, a click is heard in the 


HOW NATURE MUFFLES OR 
INTENSIFIES SOUND. 


Schematic sketch of the middle ear 
showing the drum membrane and the three 
small bones through which sound waves 
are conveyed to the inner ear. This illus- 
trates the leverages which regulate the in- 
tensity of sound and protect the inner ear 
from injury which excessive noise, such as 
that made by an aeroplane, would other- 
wise cause. 


At the extreme lower right of the cut, 
a part of the Eustachian tube is shown, 
which provides for the same air pressure 
within the middle ear as exists on the 
outside of the drumhead. 


ear—the partial vacuum which had been 
created therein is overcome and the pres- 
sure symptom relieved. Air forcing through 
the diseased or deformed Eustachian tube 
does not permanently correct a deformity 
of the tube. The cause of deafness is not, 
therefore, corrected by aeroplane diving, 
and for this reason is no more curative than 
any other form of inflation has proven to 
be, since its inception by Valsalva in the 
17th century. 

“The diseased, deranged or deformed 
Eustachian tube can be and should be re- 
constructed and normalized structurally, 
and thus made to open naturally and ven- 
tilate the ears—if the cause of most deaf- 
ness is to be overcome and hearing restored. 

“Examination of many cases who have 
taken the ‘aeroplane treatment’ and failed 
to be benefited, shows that certain condi- 
tions exist in the Eustachian tubes which 
could not be corrected by any kind of air 
pressure. The temporary improvement 
given some cases by nose diving has been 
brought about by the very forceful infla- 
tion of the middle ear (at the moment of 
diving). The patient seeks to automatically 
open his tubes through swallowing force- 
fully to overcome the discomfort caused by 
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the partial vacuum formed in the middle 
ear, which is more apparent when the dense 
atmospheric pressure pushes against the 
drum membrane before this pressure is re- 
lieved by the same atmospheric pressure 
entering the Eustachian tube. 

~ * * 

“Diseased ears are affected by aeroplaning 
differently than normal ears. Cases of 
nerve deafness experience a decided loss of 
hearing following the dive. Cases have 
been reported, and tests have demonstrated 
that the loss of hearing may be more or 
less extreme but not complete. This would 
indicate that atmospheric pressure is not 
the all-important factor, for this does not 
play any important role in nerve deafness, 
in which the Eustachian tubes and air pres- 
sure in middle ears may be normal. The 
excessive noise, together with the sudden 
pressure in the ears, is a combination which 
taxes the ear mechanism excessively and is 
felt at its weakest point. In cases of nerve 
deafness the diseased nerve end organs of 
Corti and the inner ear fluids are taxed 
beyond their weakened state of resistance. 

“Cases of advanced catarrhal deafness and 
hereditary deafness (otosclerosis) hear bet- 
ter in a noisy environment, such.as in a 
train or automobile, than do people whose 
hearing is normal. They therefore actually 
hear better in the noisy environment of the 
aeroplane, but the noise is so extreme that 
it is next to impossible to hear speech, so 
this symptom is frequently not noticed by 
the deaf. There have been cases, however, 
that have been so very deaf they could not 
hear sounds at all in a quiet place who have 
heard while in an aeroplane. Cases with 


The Dauntless Spirit of America 


MERICA has taken a firmer grip of 

the hand of friendship that now ex- 
ists between the countries that participated 
in the Great War. Doing more than any 
mortal has, as the strongest ambassador 
we ever had, our Lindy has settled between 
France and America all misunderstanding, 
insuring the lasting friendship of Britain, 
and winning more securely than ever the 
affection of Belgium and in fact, all Eu- 
rope. Then to complete the work, if any 
completion or improvement were possible, 
two more of our valiant air heroes, Clar- 
ence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine, 
have dropped down from the clouds to ac- 
cept from Germany her share of the homage 
that all the world is frantically and enthu- 
siastically trying to demonstrate. 

Joyously they were received amid the 
hoarse “hochs” from a hundred and fifty 
thousand Germans, as they appeared from 
the sky, like harbingers of peace. 

In the early hours of the morning Cham- 
berlin’s eyes sparkled as he put the finishing 
touches on the machine, and with as little 
ceremony as entering a telephone booth, 
Charles A. Levine stepped into the plane be- 
fore even his wife was aware of what was 
taking place. Then the pilot, Mr. Chamber- 
lin, who by his brave feat of scarcely a few 
weeks ago was the hero of the hour then, 
and who holds the world’s endurance record 
of 51 hours in the air, joined his companion 
and started up the motor. 

After a couple of false starts, they soared 


this symptom, known as paracusis Willisii, 
upon returning to earth and away from the 
vibration and noise have found their hear- 
ing the same as before. But this symptom 
has given rise to a false notion of the deaf 
passenger, that the aeroplane ride is re- 
storing his hearing. This has occasioned 
some of the confusing reports. 

“Normal ears can stand much abuse—but 
sick ears have a low threshold of resistance. 
Captain Lindbergh’s ears had probably tol- 
erated more noise, combined with more 
varied atmospheric pressure than any other 
individual until Clarence O. Chamberlin and 
Charles A. Levine stepped into the lime- 
light and through their marvellous feat hold 
the record for the greatest number of con- 
tinuous hours of hearing the hum of the 
aeroplane motor. Thirty-three and a half 
hours of the constant din of Lindbergh’s 
engine and exhaust no doubt taxed consid- 
erably his auditory sense, but Nature’s de- 
fense organism was not asleep. In time she 
sought to protect the organ of hearing by 
allowing the noise to create an inhibiting 
effect, so that whereas at first the noise 
irritated or over-stimulated the organ of 
hearing, the opposite effect, or inhibition, 
was finally reached—and “Lucky” became 
“Plucky” when he won the battle and kept 
awake and would not be lulled to sleep by 
the ‘Spirit of St. Louis’ in his ears. 

“Normal ears are not permanently affected 
by aeroplane nose diving, for the Eusta- 
chian tubes open completely during the act 
of swallowing, at the very instant pressure 
is felt in the ears. The excessive noise of 
the exhaust of the machine deafens the 
normal individual témporarily, but within 


from a few minutes to an hour the hearing 
returns to normal. 

“Aviation has not been practiced suffi- 
ciently long to determine the effect the con- 
stant noise of explosion and machinery may 
have upon the normal nerve endings in the 
inner ear over a period of many years. It 
is logical to suppose that in some cases, who 
are otherwise predisposed, it might pre- 
cipitate a nerve deafness—such as the noise 
in a boiler factory is known to do occa- 
sionally. 

“Deafness, like all other diseases in the 
world, has a definite cause—and that cause 
or group of causes must be accurately diag- 
nosed. When this has been accomplished 
the patient is well on the road to recovery 
even before treatment is instituted, for an 
accurate diagnosis is the basis of scientific 
treatment. A treatment directed, then, to 
the correction of the structural causes of 
the deafness will bring satisfactory results 
providing degenerative changes have not 
already taken place in the ear beyond Na- 
ture’s power to overcome. 

* * ¥* 

“What is ‘Nature’s power to overcome?’ 
This is the big question which no one has 
been able to wholly answer. Let the cause 
therefore be corrected and give Nature her 
own chance to prove her power of repair 
and healing. Natura nature curatur (Na- 
ture cures nature) only after the cause has 
been corrected. 

“Aeroplane diving does not remove the 
cause of deafness, for it does not correct 
deranged structure, and for this reason it 
cannot fill a curative place in the field of 
otology.” 








aloft and faded—just faded, slowly into the 
blue. 

Who can doubt the supreme courage of 
these birdmen, when facing a severe test 
of their bravery by even attempting the 
flight. One more proof of it was evinced as 
they kept on plugging, on, on, rather than 
turn back to have their compass repaired, 
upon which they depended so entirely for 
their safety. 

Then, as they headed east across the 
broad Atlantic, they realized with an exult- 
ant thrill that the “next stop” was Europe. 
Without even the aid of their land inductor 
compass, they knew they must steer a true 
course or all would be lost, but rather than 
turn back and let people think and say they 
got “cold feet” they kept on at any cost. The 
spirits, the hearts and prayers of two brave 
little wives at home were with the heroes, 
and the whole nation looked to these, their 
representatives to add more laurels to Amer- 
icanism, the unparalleled example set by 
Lindbergh. 

True to their word to keep going till their 
fuel supply was exhausted or in other words 
“ran otta gas,” they made a forced landing 
at Kottbus, and awakened the old burghers 
into a new life of excitement and bustle. The 
Germans did more than their utmost to ex- 
press their excited and enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of this aerial attention of the fliers’ 
heading for Berlin. 

No war heroes ever received the attention, 
the reception, the affection nor the honors 

Continued on page 492 
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Dr. George W. Goode, College President 


Attained early success in newspaper work—Admitted to the Bar—Journeyed west to study Osteopathy 
with the Founder, Dr. Still— Assisted in establishing the Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


wood mammoths of the Calaveras 

stands the dominant figure of Dr. 
George W. Goode among that large group 
of colossal intellectuals who have made 
Massachusetts a paramount state of the 
Union. Since 1620, when upon a stern and 
rockbound coast his pilgrim ancestors drew 
up that famous covenant preserving our 
“Freedom To Worship God,’ Massachusetts 
has been the breeding ground of statesmen, 
philosophers, poets, artists, authors, astron- 
omers, patriots, heroes, and martyrs, such 
as never has been excelled since the mytho- 
logical hosts swarmed on Mount Olympus 
of ancient Hellas. 

Like Abraham Lincoln, Dr. Goode was 
born of sturdy stock, and like the Great 
Emancipator, having once put his hand to 
the plough, he has never been known to 
turn back. His parents, George and Jane 
Beamish Goode, came from a fighting line, 
and this son inherited all of the honesty, 
vigor, brilliancy, eloquence, wit, courage, 
and tenacity of his versatile race. If the 
Battle of Waterloo was won upon the play- 
grounds of Eton and Rugby, so also were 


i IKE a giant Sequoia among the red- 


many of the desperate life struggles of this, 


Bay State hero won upon the baseball fields 
of Boston Common. 

Brought up in an era of simplicity and 
intellectuality akin to the Victorian age in 
England, surrounded by such institutions 
of learning as the Boston Latin School, The 
Boston Athenzum, and Harvard College, he 
acquired an abundant harvest of knowledge 
and wisdom. As a newsboy, seated on the 
flagstones at the corner of Beacon and 
Tremont Streets, opposite King’s Chapel, 
with a bundle of papers by his side and a 
well-thumbed copy of Blackstone on his 
knee, he was accosted by Edward Everett 
Hale—“What are you to be, my boy?” “A 
jurist, please, your honor,” and a jurist he 
became. 

But the ladder to success in the profes- 
sion of law in old conservative Boston was 
high and steep, and the rungs were far 
apart. His education in the public and 
other schools of learning was accompanied 
by many years of stern and repressive 
training in journalism and politics. And 
still with indomitable courage, and encour- 
agement from an ever-increasing circle of 
prominent men, he pressed on to the goal 
assured by his learning and eloquence. “Man 
proposes, but God disposes.” The Golden 
Dome on Beacon Hill was not destined long 
to hear the voice of this youthful Ameri- 
can Edmund Burke. 

The profession of medicine was still rep- 
resented in the Athens of America by the 
stout and plethoric Doctor Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 


who, with tall silk hat, gold-headed cane, 
and tightly gaitered nether extremities, 
strolled complacently up Boylston Mall, dis- 
pensing ipecac and calomel with a generous 
hand to his patients. In his vade-mecum, 
ipecac was for every pain above, and calo- 
mel every pain below the belt. With Dr. 





Dr. George W. Goode 


Oliver Wendell Holmes he looked askance 
at the recent and flourishing homeopaths 
with their quackish “similia, similibus, cur- 
antur,” and their infinitesimal dilutions. 
But this prosaic realm of profundity was 
to receive a rude awakening. George Wil- 
liam Goode had heard of a system of thera- 
peutics so different from the competing sys- 
tems of allopathy and homeopathy, a system 
so simple yet so sensible and scientific, that 
his Celtic imagination at once peopled a 
world absolved from the tyranny of purga- 
tives and emetics. 
* * me 


After an apprenticeship with The Boston 
Globe and The Boston Herald, Mr. Goode 
journeyed into the Golden West. Seated at 
the feet of the venerable oracle, Dr. Andrew 
Taylor Still, the founder of osteopathy, he 
became its most ardent disciple. His 
trained and brilliant intellect rapidly 
grasped every principle of the new science. 
His unerring instinct sought out and de- 
veloped new truths in this distinctive field 
of the healing arts. Kirksville, the Mecca 
of the osteopathic Mohammed, yielded all 
its secrets to his analytic mind. The col- 
leges at Chicago and Los Angeles bestowed 
additional degrees. The spirit of research 
now thoroughly awakened in him led to 


additional honors—the doctorate in medi- 
cine. 

His return to the Bay State led to the 
estsblishment of the Massachusetts College 
of Osteopathy and the rapid development 
of the new science. Under his leadership 
and skilful direction a small band of ardent 
workers attacked this greatest strong-hold 
of organized, established medicine. Victory 
followed victory, as one after another of 
the long established prerogatives of the 
Hippocratic profession was extended to os- 
teopathy. Having placed his chosen science 
and the Massachusetts College of Oste- 
opathy, of which he is President, upon the 
same legal basis as the other systems and 
schools of medicine, and the graduates of 
his college upon the same privileged plane 
as those of Harvard Medical School, he 
turned his attention to national affairs. 
Elected a trustee of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, his ability as an organ- 
izer and diplomat made it the rival of the 
American Medical Association. His genius 
as an administrator and educator received 
recognition when 7,000 osteopathic physi- 
cians, dispensers of this new science of 
health in every state from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, elected him President of their 
International organization. The selection 
of New York, the world’s greatest city, as 
the meeting place for their national con- 
vention was a fitting tribute to him, the 
greatest of their presidents, and the result- 
ing convention with its tremendous attend- 
ance, its unrivalled exhibition of scientific 
papers, and its unquestionable powerful in- 
fluence upon all modern forms of healing, 
was a crowning wreath of laurel to his 
genius. 

Today Dr. George William Goode is a fa- 
miliar, stalwart figure in the prime of life, 
familiar to the thousands who travel the 
streets of Boston. Daily, as he travels from 
home to office and office to hospital, his 
strongly marked, firm, yet kindly face be- 
stows answering smiles of recognition upon 
thousands who would claim him physician 
and friend. Like other great men of affairs, 
the hours of his day are all too short. His 
practice has, of necessity, become restricted 
practically to office consultations. His du- 
ties as president of the second oldest osteo- 
pathic college impose enormous but pleas- 
ant duties upon him. Between consulta- 
tions he receives, listens to, and gives fath- 
erly advice to ambitious and deserving stu- 
dents. As the founder of the Osteopathic 
Societies of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
New England, and as director and member 
of a long list of civic and social organiza- 
tions, his speaking engagements are made 
months in advance. 
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Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


It is, indeed, a rare privilege for those 
who attend his lectures to see his finely- 
chiseled and expressive countenance, sur- 
mounted by a wealth of silvering hair, and 
to hear an eloquence which many have lik- 
ened to that of the silver-tongued orator, 
William Jennings Bryan. 

* * * 

At this period of the year, the closing of 
the session of the Massachusetts College of 
Osteopathy, Doctor Goode becomes trebly 
busy. He leaves few details for his subordi- 


nates. The faculty and the graduating 
class are his chief considerations. The bac- 
calaureate sermon, the graduation exercises, 
class day reunions, the alumni banquet, and 
the welcoming of prominent foreign gradu- 
ates, make demands upon his time and vi- 
tality that could only be assumed by one 
with an iron physique. It is a daily prayer 
from hundreds of physicians and thousands 
of patients and students that he may be 
long spared for the continuance of the du- 
ties for which he is so admirably fitted. 


President’s Address of Welcome Continued from page 468 


of France, by their President, and by their 
government. It was the more remarkable 
because they were mourning the disappear- 
ance of their intrepid countrymen, who had 
tried to span the Atlantic on a western 
flight. - 

“Our messenger of peace and good will 
had broken down another barrier of time 
and space, and brought two great peoples 
into closer communion. In less than a day 
and a half he had crossed the ocean over 
which Columbus had traveled for 69 days, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers for 66 days, on 
their way to the new world. But, above all, 
in showering applause and honors upon this 
genial, modest, American youth, with the 
naturalness, the simplicity, and the poise of 
true greatness, France had the opportunity 
to show clearly her good will for America 
and our people. 

* 7 * 

“With like acclaim and evidences of cor- 
dial friendship our ambassador without 
portfolio was received by the rulers, the gov- 
ernments and the peoples of England and 
Belgium. From other nations came hearty 
messages of admiration for him and for his 
country. For these manifold evidences of 
friendship we are profoundly grateful. 


“The absence of self-acclaim, the refusal 
to become commercialized which has 
marked the conduct of this sincere and gen- 
uine exemplar of fine and noble virtues, has 
endeared him to every one. He has returned 
unspoiled. Particularly has it been delight- 
ful to have him refer to his airplane as 
somehow possessing a personality and be- 
ing equally entitled to credit with himself, 
for we are proud that in every particular 
this silent partner represented American 
genius and industry. I am told that more 
than 100 separate companies furnished ma- 
terials, parts or service in its construction. 

* * * 

“And now, my fellow citizens, this young 
man has returned. He is here. He has 
brought his unsullied fame home. It is our 
great privilege to welcome back to his na- 
tive land, in behalf of his own people, who 
have a deep affection for him, and have been 
thrilled by his splendid achievement, a col- 
onel of our republic, a conqueror of the air 
and strengthener of the ties which bind us 
to our sister nations across the sea, and as 
President of the United States, I bestow the 
Distinguished Flying Cross as symbol of 
appreciation for what he is and what he has 
done, upon Col. Charles A. Lindbergh.” 


The Dauntless Spirit of 
America 


that each dignitary strived to outdo his fel- 
low dignitary in bestowing. These peace- 
time demonstrations are far more expres- 
sive than those of a nation when celebrating 
a victory in a battle. 

Think of ten years ago. In some parts 
of this earth, this Brotherhood of Civiliza- 
tion, many were gleefully celebrating vic- 
tories in battles, while on the same earth, 
bitter sorrow prevailed as one nation van- 
quished another, and the conquerors strode 
home with their spoils to the tune of mar- 
tial music. ; 

How different today! Has history ever 
witnessed such universal victory, victory 
over the elements? There is not one nation 
today that is not pouring out joy from their 
hearts—from their very souls, and no 
where is there any bloodshed. God be 
praised! Has He ever looked down upon 
His children before and smiled His Divine 
approval on their tumultuous rejoicings? 

And the comparatively young nation— 
America—stands before all peoples as the 
personification of this ideal, for the first 
to so completely conquer the air was an 
American, young like his country, the spirit 
of eternal youth, and two more Americans 
follow up as the world must now follow the 
example of youth, which has at last come 
into its own and must be served. Ameri- 
cans did it and now the. world has a new 
conception of the intrepid and dauntless 
spirit of America, whether in peace or-in 
war. 


_ Continued from page 490 


Tropical Stadium of Football 
Hurricanes ” Continued from page 424 


found to be of no greater importance per- 
haps than the Department of Athletics, 
which plans participation in the South 
American Olympic games and the frequent 
bringing to the University stadium of teams 
from many sections of Latin-America. The 
significance of the splendid new stadium 
can scarcely be overrated, since the welding 
of youth with youth in contests of physical 
skill is expected to serve the noble purpose 
of drawing together in understanding and 
mutual helpfulness, the countries from 
which the young athletes come.” 

In a day when baseball and football have 
gone the world around, this program does 
not require any stretch of the imagination 
to visualize. The two games have been 
played by the cotton-clad Chinese in the 
past, thofigh now occupied with the grim- 
mer business of settling their Civil War. 
The game of baseball, no less, has pene- 
trated Mexico, where the tawny descend- 
ants of the Aztecs of Montezuma now race 
about the sand lot, while the onlookers shout 
the praises of “baise-ball,” as they pro- 
nounce it in their native accent. 

And so, with the firm establishment of 
the American games in Southern Florida, 
the Peninsula State extends into the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, shaped like 
a beckoning hand, welcoming the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere to America for 
friendly contests in healthful athletic 
games. 
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Photographers Played the Big Part 


A tribute to the camera men who made it possible for the millions to see Lindbergh although thousands 
of miles away—A speed record unparalleled in picture- making that added 


established a new world speed record 
when a special train operated for In- 
ternational Newsreel covered the 226 miles 
from Washington to New York in 191 min- 
utes or three hours and eleven minutes. 
The previous record had been three hours, 
forty-one minutes. The special brought In- 
ternational Newsreel’s pictures of Lind- 
bergh’s reception in Washington, which 
were developed, printed, edited and cut in 
a specially-equipped laboratory in a bag- 
gage car, and delivered to the leading 
Broadway theatres and shown ten minutes 
after they reached Pennsylvania Station. 
The record-breaking train left Washington 
at 1.14 p. m., daylight-saving time, and 
reached the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York at 4.25 p. m. 

The International Newsreel special made 
the trip without a stop, except at Manhattan 
Transfer to change to an electric engine. 
The fastest mile on the record-making trip 
was made just east of Baltimore when a 
mile was covered in the amazing time of 
33 seconds. The train was in charge of 
L. J. Ahern, conductor. The engineer was 
Harry Andrews and the fireman A. L. Hay- 
den. 

The laboratory car was fitted up by In- 
ternational Newsreel in the Sunnyside 
yards, and sent to Washington on Thursday 
night. The train, which consisted of the 
engine, laboratory car and a day coach as 
ballast was made up on Saturday morning 
and held in readiness at Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in Washington for the motion pictures 
of the great Lindbergh reception, which 
were made by a staff of fourteen Interna- 
tional Newsreel cameramen. 

As soon as the special pulled out at 1.14 
o’clock a staff of four developers and prin- 
ters took the great quantity of negative 
which, when developed and printed, was 
edited and cut by four members of Inter- 
national Newsreel’s editorial staff. When 
the special arrived at the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion a large number of prints were ready 
for delivery to Broadway theatres. The 
special train also brought still photographs 
of the Washington reception to the Hearst 
papers. 

When the Pennsylvania special left Wash- 
ington, an International Newsreel airplane 
also left Bolling Field in Washington for 
New York, with undeveloped negative, in 
an effort to get prints of the epochal mo- 
tion pictures to Broadway ahead of those 
brought in by tHe special train. The air- 
plane made the trip to Miller Field, on 
Staten Island in two hours and twenty min- 
utes. The negative was then taken by a 
speed boat to the foot of 19th Street and 


T'« Pennsylvania Railroad, Saturday, 


distinction to American picture service men 


North River, thence to International News- 
reel’s laboratory where it was developed, 
printed and edited. Before this could be 
accomplished, however, the prints from the 
special train had reached the Broadway 
theatres, scoring another outstanding 
achievement for International Newsreel. 
The special train also carried still pictures 
of the Washington reception, made by a 
staff of ten camera men, under the direction 
of P. M. Gulick. 

From Washington, an airplane, with stills 
and motion pictures flew to Boston, another 
to Chicago, a third to Los Angeles and a 
fourth to San Francisco. In addition In- 
ternational Newsreel, from Washington, 
transmitted still pictures to New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Bos- 
ton. 

%* * * 

HEN all is said and done the pho- 

tographers are the vital factor in 
giving the people the real news of the day. 
My experience in the Washington and the 
New York Lindbergh welcome has inspired 
a most wholesome appreciation of the man 
with the camera. The Pacific and Atlantic 
Photos Incorporated had photographers 
covering every point of interest, with cam- 
eras gauged at a trip-hammer pace. There 
were messengers on motorcycles and auto- 
mobiles flying hither and thither as if a 
real battle were on. Indeed, it was a real 
battle. Mr. French in the headquarters in 
New York and Mr. Sorenson in Washington 
directed the movements as the plates were 
turned in and edited with the rapidity of 
copy going over an editorial desk. It re- 
quired quick judgment and keen eyes to 
discern the view or picture that would 
meet the demands of a public hungry for 
every detail that could be revealed in the 
pitiless spotlight and unerring focus of the 
lens. The plates were developed almost 
while you waited. Airplanes were de- 
spatched to New York and Chicago reach- 
ing the mid-west metropolis in five hours. 
Telephones were busy with the cry for pic- 
tures and more pictures from newspapers 


‘all over the country. 


New York was viewing pictures taken 
at one o’clock at the Washington Monument 
at the regular theatre hour the same even- 
ing. The cameras furnished pictures that 
will become a part of the historic archives 
of the Nation. What would the people have 
done without the newspapers and the pho- 
tographers to tell them both vividly and 
quickly the story of Lindbergh, covering al- 
most the scope of a life biography in a few 
hours—truly speeded up to the aeroplane 
pace that has been set by Lindbergh since 
his memorable flight. 








In Boston the pictures were first shown 
in the theatres at 10.15 p. m., the Inter- 
national Newsreel having the first and only 
motion pictures shown in Boston that night. 
They arrived by aeroplane at 9.57, having 
made a night landing, which was a very 
dangerous flight, but there are heroes of 
the camera as well'as heroes of the air. The 
American Telephone pictures taken in the 
morning at the landing, were received in 
Boston about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
making the record of the first telephoto 
pictures received in the Hub. Some of these 
pictures were rushed into cuts and were 
printing in the forms of the NATIONAL MAG- 
AZINE on Sunday morning and copies of 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, with a complete 
Story, were on the subway newsstands in 
New York on Monday morning. The record 
of photography was unparalleled and un- 
surpassed over that of any previous great 
event in Washington. Exactly 20 minutes 
after the airplane landed at East Boston 
Airport, the pictures were on the screen 
at Loew’s State Theatre on Huntington 
Ave. Automobiles were in waiting, and the 
tube system was utilized as well as a route 
previously planned around the city so as to 
avoid traffic. Photography in this case was 
a matter where every second counted in de- 
livering as well as making the picture at the 
racing speed of light, 186,000 miles a second. 

I had a glimpse of Mr. Gulick in action 
during that rectic day in Washington— 
the Lindbergh welcome day—when pictures 
taken in the forenoon were despatched to 
Chicago and San Francisco by airplanes and 
telephoto and were actually printed in the 
afternoon papers on the Coast one hour be- 
fore the event occurred. That is to say, 
the difference in time was five hours and 
the pictures were actually delivered by the 
telephoto in less than three hours and on 
the presses in less than four hours from 
the time they left Washington. The dif- 
ference in time consequently enabled 
the photographers to have the historic dis- 
tinction of beating Old Sol in his race 
across the Continent with the pictures of 
the welcome and demonstration given at 
Washington of the young hero of the avi- 
ator world as he was given the first dec- 
oration ever conferred by Uncle Sam upon 
a flying man. The call of the world for 
speed and more speed has been met by the 
omnipresent and alert men who are behind 
the cameras and directed by organizations 
that have perfected a system for great 
emergencies that reflects the same sort of 
intrepid spirit as that symbolized in the 
achievements of Lindbergh. All hail and 
thanks to the camera men and their radio 
allies! 
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The Nation’s Welcome to Lindbergh 


Chief Executive of his Country. The ad- 
dress was altogether a classic and re- 
strained, but none the less eloquent and 
the more forceful and impressive because 
of the note of tribute running through it. 
The President’s earnestness was shown in 
his gestures, which were much more vig- 
orous than usual, with both of his arms 
in action at the same time. He pinned the 
decoration—the first Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross ever awarded by the United 
States—on Colonel Lindbergh’s breast 
without missing a stitch, looking up into 
the young face before him with the smile 
of a proud father. 
* a. * 

Colonel Lindbergh’s response, as he 
grasped the stand firmly and leaned over 
toward the battery of microphones as if to 
emphasize his words, was a marvel of sim- 
plicity and brevity—he even repeated some 
of those few words to convey the message 
in his vigorous and high-pitched, but reso- 
nant, natural speaking voice, free from the 
amplifying effect. 

“On the evening of the 21st of May last,” 
he said, “I arrived at Le Bourget, Paris.” 
He hesitated for a moment here, but soon 
was started again. 

“At every gathering, at every meeting I 
attended, were the same words: ‘You have 
seen the affection of the people of France 
and the people of Europe for the people of 
America demonstrated to you—’” 

“Upon your return to your country,” the 
message ran, “take back with you this mes- 
sage from France and Europe to the United 
States of America. I thank you.” 

He concluded abruptly and turned toward 
President Coolidge as the great crowd 
charmed by the flier’s words and voice broke 
forth into another salvo of applause. The 
forty-eight homing pigeons, representing 
every state in the Union were loosed and 
circling about were off—a most appropriate 
touch in the tribute to the aviator. 

All this preparation and great gathering 
for these few moments following high noon 
on Saturday, June llth, A. D. 1927, 
marked an outstanding event in our national 
history. It was a symbol of a new era of 
Peace with the radio and aeroplane bringing 
the world closer together than all the skill 
of statecraft or diplomacy, because it struck 
the universal, responsive Magic Chord of 
Good Will on Earth. Even after the dig- 
nitaries departed and the curtain had fallen 
upon this most impressive spectacle ever 
witnessed in Washington, the daylight fire- 
works boomed a salute and the great throng 
were loath to leave the scene. Around 15 
Dupont Circle, the temporary White House, 
the people stood for hours waiting for a 
glimpse of the young hero upon this busy 
day of goings and comings. 

After dining with the President and his 
Cabinet guests on gold plates, Colonel Lind- 
bergh left for the New Willard, where the 
folks from his home state of Minnesota had 
gathered in their best bibb and tucker, 
little suggestive of “Main Street” of Min- 
nesota. Handsomely gowned women and 
men in evening dress greeted the young 
man as he was welcomed by Secretary of 


Continued from page 460 D 


State Kellogg on behalf of the “Gopher 
State” to which the guest of honor said he 
hoped to soon return and do some more 
flying. There was no time for hand-shak- 
ing but in that throng were many who re- 
called his distribution of campaign litera- 
ture from the air by the son-aviator on 
behalf of his father’s candidacy for public 
service in Minnesota. 

The climax of the day’s greeting was 
reached later in the evening in the great 
Washington Auditorium when 6,000 people 
inside and 10,000 outside joined in hearing 
if not seeing the proceedings, when Roxy 
and his Gang, together with the Marine 
Band entertained the large audience until 
the. arrival of Lindbergh at 9.30. Then the 
real fun began. Speeches were uncorked 
and some bottled. Presentations were made 
thick and fast until the table at his side 
was covered. The Colonel’s glance at the 
table—that looked like a Christmas tree 
cargo—was caught by the crowd. Even the 
long hard day had not seemed to dim the 
charm of his smile which was no longer a 
photo grin. When he arose to pay tribute 
with the others to his mother, who was a 
picture of sweet, modest womanliness—he 
looked down upon her with an affectionate 
glance that threw young girls into an 
ecstasy of delight. “How wonderful!” they 
shouted, and it was a good thing he was 
far up on the stage. 

* * n 

Avery Marks presided and held the pro- 
gramme to schedule. Postmaster General 
New presented the first of the Lindbergh 
Air Mail stamps to the Colonel and his 
mother. Secretary of State Kellogg pre- 
sented copies of the messages of congratu- 
lation sent from about every nation. Tele- 
grams were read from the Mayor of St. 
Louis and the heads of other cities, a statu- 
ette was presented—all in all it was a merry, 
gift-making hour. The National Press 
Club, represented by Richard V. Oulahan, 
dean of Washington correspondents, pre- 
sented this scroll from the members of the 
National Press Club: 

“We of the press rub elbows with all 
manner of mankind,” said Mr. Oulahan, 
turning to the youthful Lindbergh. “We 
see much of good, but we see much of self- 
seeking, of sordid motive, as we sit in the 
wings watching the world’s procession pass 
across the stage. If it be true that through 
our contacts we are sprinkled with a coat- 
ing of the dry dust of cynicism, that dust 
was blown away in a breath as it were when 


our professional brethren who greeted you - 


overseas broadcast the news of your peer- 
less exploit. To Americans it brought a 
spontaneous feeling of pride that you were 
of their nationality. The whole world was 
carried off its feet by an accomplishment 
so daring, so masterful in execution, so 
superb in achievement; by the picture pre- 
sented of that onrushing chariot of daunt- 
less youth flashing across uncharted heav- 
ens straight through the storm’s barrage. 

“But if. the press with such an inspira- 
tion performed its mission well, it found 
equal inspiration, it performed as fine a 


mission, in chronicling the subsequent con- 
duct of our young ambassador of good will. 
His words and bearing dissipated vapors of 
misunderstanding. He personified to a 
Europe amazed at the revelation the real 
spirit of America. The press should be 
proud then if in telling the story of this 
later phase in the career of an American 
boy it brought to the peoples of the world 
a new realization that clean living, clean 
thinking, fair play and sportsmanship, mod- 
esty of speech and manner, faith in a 
mother’s prayers, have a front-page news 
value intriguing the imagination, inciting 
emulation and still potent as fundamentals 
of success.” 

The text of this scroll, which was written 
by Charles Michelson, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York World follows: 

“The National Press Club, whose mem- 
bership represents the press of the United 
States, in appreciation of his epochal 
achievement in making a continuous flight 
from America to Europe, presents this trib- 
ute to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh on the 
occasion of its reception in his honor in the 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C., on the day 
of his triumphal return to his native land, 
Saturday, June 11, 1927. 

“When the tempests blew you rose above 
them to the calm; when the clouds beset 
you, you found a path between them and the 
waves that snatched to bring you down. 

“Unswerving your compass pointed to 
your goal until your great achievement was 
done. May your life follow the course of 
your glorious flight. If the storms of ad- 
versity assail you, may you surmount them; 
if the clouds of doubt beset you and the sea 
of sorrows, that clutches at every hurrying 
soul, stings you with spindrift, may you 
again find the true course and carry on 
triumphantly to the goal of perfect success. 

“With these sentiments the press of 
America salutes you.” 

When the Colonel responded he talked 
about aviation and seemed to feel sure of 
his ground—a fitting finale to his big day. 

“The day after”—it reads in the movie 
titles. Lindbergh’s return was altogether . 
the greatest moving picture spectacle of 
Realities known in modern time. It had the 
romantic, dramatic, historic and above all 
the spiritual motifs that have stirred the 
heart of the world to its greatest depths, 
which rarely are sounded. The laurel 
wreath seemed to form the outlines of a 
heart. Newspapers were filled with personal 
greetings from which all aspects of com- 
mercial advertising were eliminated. The 
greatest applause given the President’s 
speech was when he referred to “the ab- 
sence of self-acclaim, the refusal to become 
commercialized which has marked the con- 
duct of this sincere and genuine exemplar 
of fine, noble virtues. He has returned un- 
spoiled.” 





* * * 


A new word has taken its place in the 
vernacular of the times. It is now “Lind- 


bergh this” and “Lindbergh that,’—but 
most important of all is the imagery that 
has been stirred in the youth of the land, 
and the enthronement and honor of mother- 
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hood as a pre-eminent force in the making 
of citizenship. 

Millions of mothers are seeing in the life 
of Lindbergh an example that is an influ- 
ence more far-reaching than sermons, nega- 
tives and scoldings. American mothers are 
at heart Spartans and there is not one 
among them who would not be proud to 
have her son possess the Lindbergh spirit. 

Crowning all this is the spectacle of the 
tide of love and affection for a mother that 
has been a supreme factor in the brief and 
busy career of Charles A. Lindbergh, when 
he has made the golden hours of youth 
count for an unprecedented success. 

The Sunday following in Washington was 
eventful—attending church and to his plane. 
On Monday came the breakfast of the 
American Aeronautical Association—then 
on to the Metropolis of the Nation, 
whence he started on his non-stop flight to 
Paris that occasioned the world’s eventful 
ovation. The city of over six million people 
made it a holiday and Fifth Avenue wit- 
nessed a spectacle that stirred the very soul 
of the nation. The Stock Exchange closed, 
the city stood ablaze in gala attire; Wall 
Street joining with Main Street to do the 
honors. The greatest marine port of the 
world has now become a great airport. 
When Colonel Lindbergh referred to his 
carefully kept diary on the Memphis he 
announced that since April 9, 1922—five 
years—not including his flight from Wash- 
ington to New York, he had flown 1,855 
hours and 55 minutes, nearly sixty times 


The curtain will not soon veil the scenes 
attending the return of Colonel Lindbergh 
to his homeland because they are etched 





award of the United States to fliers, pre- 
sented Saturday by President Coolidge. 
The cross of honor of the United States 














Lindbergh as United States mail pilot, approaching Omaha, Nebraska 


too deep in the memory and on the hearts 
of the people who lived, moved and had their 
being in the fateful days of 1927’s merry 
month of June. 











Photograph from Wide World Photos 
Lindbergh as he was entering the Spirit of St 


the time consumed in his flight to Paris. 
He has carried nearly six thousand passen- 
gers in the 7,199: flights made since he took 
his first flight as the lone and solitary avi- 
ator following a course with the Nebraska 
Aircraft Association at Lincoln, Neb. 











. Louis at Curtis Field, New York, Friday, May 20 


Lindbergh’s 15 Medals 


Medals received by Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh since his trans-Atlantic flight 
number fifteen: 


The distinguished flying cross, highest 


Flag Association, received Sunday from 
Charles Evans Hughes. 


The Hubbard medal, highest award of 
the National Geographic Society. 


The Langley medal of the Smithsonian 
Institute, awarded only four times. 


The cross of the Legion of Honor be- 
stowed May 23 by President Doumergue 
of France. 


The gold plaque of honor of the Lafay- 
ette Flying Corps, given May 26 by Mar- 
shal Foch. 


The medal of the City of Paris, which 
the president of the Municipal Council 
presented May 26 to Lindbergh. 


The great medal of gold, which the 
French Geographic Society awarded. 


The cross of the Order of Leopold, be- 
stowed by King Albert of the Belgians, 
May 28. 


A gold medal awarded by the Royal 
Aero Club of Belgium. 


The British air, force cross conferred 
May 31 by King George of England. 


The Plus Ultra medal awarded by the 
Spanish government. 


The grand golden sport medal awarded 
by the German Automobile Club. 


The New York state medal for valor, be- 
stowed June 14 by Gov. Smith. It was the 
twelfth of its kind ever presented. 


The medal of the City of New York, pre- 
sented June 14 by Mayor Walker. It was 
awarded by the mayor’s committee on re- 
ceptions and the American Scenic Historic 
Preservation Society. - 
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1 87 A little more than 50 years ago this building on 

Cape Cod was the entire Swift plant. It supplied 
only the needs of local consumers. It provided only a 
market for the live-stock raisers in its immediate vicinity. 
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192 Swift & Company’s Chicago plant today. Swift 

& Company now provides a nation-wide food 
service for consumers anda nation-wide market for 
producersof live stock and perishable farm products. 


In one man’s lifetime 


ORE THAN 50 years agoG. F. Swift 
bought a calf, dressed it himself, and 
sold the meat from a covered wagon 

in Barnstable, Mass. 


From this humble beginning has developed 
the great organization owned by more than 
47,000 shareholders—Swift & Company. 

This growth has been the natural result 
of a well defined need for large-scale handling 
of the meat supply. 

This need calls for meat dressing, 
handling, ‘and curing facilities ade- 
quate to furnish a cash market 
even for over-supplies of live stock. 

In addition it calls for the ability to 


perform the even more difficult task of reach- 
ing every available market with the meat and 
by-products. It is only by spreading surpluses 
thinly over this whole country and abroad 
that prices are maintained on a fairly even 
plane. Distribution is the supreme test of 
an organization which sets out to handle 
perishables. 


Swift & Company has been handling 
perishables for fifty years and has 
attained a large experience and 
developed an unrivaled organization 
for this service. It is significant 
that the expense of this service to 
consumers has steadily declined. 


Swift & Company 


Owned by'more than 47,000 shareholders 
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The Value of Education in Travel 


HERE is an old saying that “every 

man has two educations: one which 
he receives from others, and one, 

more important, which he gives himself.” 
The very word “education” means to lead 
and draw out, a systematic development, the 


universe, which is motion. Ever since I 
made that first expedition from the farm 
to see the first circus, I have given a por- 
tion of every year of my life to travel, and 
can trace to incidents in those journeys the 


visit the new 


PRINCE WALES 


HOTEL 


in the Canadian Rockies adjoining 
Glacier National Park 


 Fhis summer will mark the 
opening of the beautiful new 
Prince of Wales Hotel in Wat- 
erton Lakes National Park — 
adjoining Glacier National Park 
on the north across the inter- 
national boundary in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


The completion of this commo- 
dious new hotel now enables 
tourists to achieve the thing 
long wished for—to enjoy in 
one memorable visit, the fasci- 
nating outdoor sport of lake-be- 
jeweled Glacier National Park 
and the awe-inspiring panora- 
mas of the Canadian Rockies. 


After enjoying the thrills of an 
international vacation, visit Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Portland, Tacoma 
and Vancouver. Low Round 
Trip Summer Fares are good on 
the NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
—finest train to the Pacific 
Northwest. Mail coupon today! 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


RE 4 > A. J. Dickinson, 
G Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me free books about the new 
Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes 
National Park and about Glacier National 
Park. I am particularly interested in: 

00 General Tour of the Parks 

0) Pacific Northwest Coast:-Tour 

0) Burlington Escorted Tour 

0 Alaskan Tours 





> 
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Mail the coupon 
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cultivation of the mind and other natural 
powers. 

After a life-time of activity in newspaper 
and magazine work, I have found that the 
best part of my education is the result of 
travel. The very impulse to travel reflects 
initiative. It follows the basic law of the 


important turning points in my life. 


Ancient 
gate of 
Santa Fe, 
where 
Spanish 
troops 
deployed 
in their 
conquest of 
Granada 


From the new 
travel book, 
“Vivid Spain.” 
Chapple 
Publishing 
Company, 
Limited, 
Boston 


The word journey was originally used to 
indicate a movement from place to place 
within one day. Now it is all inclusive, ex- 
tending from a day on to years, and is even 
used in measuring the full extent of life 
itself. In our journeys through life the 
meeting and mingling with people enlivens 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


THERE ate twenty-five Bell Companies, 
but there is but one Bell System—and but 
one Bell aim and ideal: 


A telephone service for this nation so 
far as humanly possible free from imper- 
fections, etrors and delays, and enabling 


anyone anywhere at any time to pick up 
a telephone and talk to anyone else any- 
where else in this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost. 


qj 


Wa ter S. Girrorp 


President 





the pictures that hang on memory’s wall. 
Many of the best friendships I have ever 
made began in a travel acquaintance. 
Advancement in education cannot be con- 
ceived without travel. The development of 
transportation has done more to diffuse 
knowledge than all the educational institu- 
tions combined. When you visit a place you 
have the opportunity of applying all of the 
five senses, and the supreme thing is to 
feel an environment, for observation and in- 
formation, the logical results of travel, con- 
stitute the highest form of intelligence. 
What has made America? The late 
James J. Byrce, author of the “American 
Commonwealth,” while serving as British 
Ambassador at Washington, told me in the 
quietude of his library that the dominant 


characteristic of America was the energy 
stimulated by the spirit of travel and the 
love of adventure. You can conceive of 
nothing new without travel, and the ex- 
cursion habit has been developed in Amer- 
ica to the nth degree. Excursions that have 
become veritable expeditions and reflect the 
impulse of transit is only a response to the 
world’s cry speed, more speed, and more 
speed. Out of this has come the exhilara- 
tion of travel, which has developed into the 
greatest, as well as the newest science of 
all times. People travelled in precisely the 
same way from the time of Christ as they 
did in the days of George Washington. 
There was nothing new developed in the 
eighteen centuries intervening, for men 
moved about by animal-drawn vehicle, ships 


driven by sails or the power of the oar. 
Since that time transportation has speeded 
up civilization more in one hundred years 
than in the five thousand years that pre- 
ceded, because it has broken the bondage 
of isolation and saved the world from the 
horrors of inbred development. It has 
brought the transfusion of the rich, red 
blood of Europe, squeezed out by the blue 
blood of royalty, to the shores of America 
and other undeveloped areas of the world. 

To continue a battledore and shuttlecock 
existence and then sit around with a vacant 





VIVID SPAIN 


Spain, “Vivid Spain!” 

From far across the sea— 

A picture splashed in vivid hues, 
Drawn by an artist’s hand 

Comes to me 

Spain, “Vivid Spain!” 

Land of romance— 

Land of poetry, fans 

And mantillas— 

Jewell of antiques 

In history— 

How I love your vivid beauty, 
Your rhythmic gypsy dancers— 
Your tuneful melodies— 

Your glorious courage, 

Glamorous, adventurous Spain! 
The charm of your wonderful land 
Intrigues me. 

Land of Carmen, Don Jose, 

The torreadors and troubadours— 
I have but to reach out my hand, 
And lo! I am with Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
I walk the streets in old Madrid 
In the palace I visit the King— 
And in Seville I dream and dream— 


Oh the Joy of—‘“Vivid Spain.” 
Kate Downing Ghent. 











mind without realizing all that the Creator 
has provided for you and for me in the way 
of scenic splendor is a criminal neglect of 
educational as well as recreational oppor- 
tunity. God declares himself to man 
through Nature and whether we will it or 
not a travel expenditure is as essential a 
part of the household budget as that of 
clothes or food. For what boot it, if we 
have clothes and food, with ingrowing mind 
starving for those scenes that we read 
about, leaving imagination stifled and the 
spirit of romance and adventure strangled 
in the tread-mill of self-enforced martyr- 
dom? 

Sometimes I think that the tourist agen- 
cies of America and England do not realize 
that they are doing more for education in 
proportion to the people they serve than 
are our institutions of learning. They 
prompt a lively interest in things worth 
knowing and have done much towards dis- 
seminating first hand information, a feel- 
ing of facts and places you face with 
people of whom you have your own indi- 
vidual impressions. God gave humans a 
beaming countenance with which to greet 
one another. Eyes are called the windows 
of the soul. Standing before eminents we 
look them in the eye and search for friendly 
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Impressions of 


a World Tour 


By JAKE JELAL 


INALLY we started on our way to 
Fk Hong Kong, arriving there Wednes- 

day, December 2nd, about 9 a.m. Here 
we were disappointed as the trip to Canton 
was cancelled. Hong Kong is the Paris of the 
Orient, with a population of about 575,000 
people. The harbor of Hong Kong covers 
a water area of about ten square miles, and 
is one of the finest harbors in the world. 
Transportation here is quite safe, and you 
see ferry boats running every five minutes 
between Victoria and Kowloon. The island 
of Hong Kong is broken and very moun- 
tainous. The highest point is Victoria Peak 
on the Western coast, which is 1800 feet 
above sea level. To the north is the Kow- 
loon Peninsula, on the west of which rises 
Tai-mou-shan, which is over three thousand 
feet high. Hong Kong was first occupied 
by British traders in 1839, and was officially 
ceded to Great Britain by the order of Nan- 
king in 1842. When the British first came 
to Hong Kong the population was only about 
4,000, but today is, as above mentioned, 
575,000. We all enjoyed our stay in Hong 
Kong, and we were told it was safe to go 
about the city whether it was day or night. 
This was the first city visited since we left 
our own country, that was governed by 
Christians. Except for the Chinese section, 
which is Oriental, the city is up-to-date with 
modern buildings and boulevards. Anyone 
could see that a strong hand was ruling. 
I saw few British uniforms as most of the 
police work is done by Indians and Chinese. 
There is quite an army here, and a few 
warships in the harbor, among which I saw 
an aeroplane-carrier. I was informed by 
an officer on the boat, that this carrier car- 
ries from 60 to 70 aeroplanes, and can make 
about 25 knots per hour. I never saw one 
like it before. The government buildings 
are in Victoria, and are up-to-date. There 
is also a University there. . During our 
sight-seeing trip, we took an automobile 
ride to Victoria Peak which is 1800 feet 
above sea level. The roads are beautiful 
and safe. Some difference between the 
Hong Kong roads and the Japanese roads. 
You would not think you were in China. 
The roads over the hill are protected on all 








interest. In other countries they look up 
or look down—but in America the look is 
straight across—on the level. 

The cry of the world has been speed, more 
speed—speed, speed, reflected in all the ac- 


sides by concrete walls, so that on rainy 
days there is no danger of skidding off the 
road. We came down on a very peculiar 
train. It is the only one of its kind I have 
ever seen, and I am sorry to say that I 
cannot describe it. I think it is run by 
cable. Everybody on the cruise was very 
much satisfied with this trip, because it was 
so different from anything we had seen so 
far. We sailed about 6 o’clock Friday night, 
en route to Manila. Friday, at midnight, 


a monsoon broke out and continued up to 
Sunday morning. 

We arrived at the picturesque Bay of 
Manila at 2 p. m. Sunday. A band of fifty 
pieces welcomed us, and played American 
airs while the steamer docked. We were 
all glad to hear once more the Old Glory, 
and our national hymns. They made us 
feel at home although we were far away. 

The Philippine Islands are smaller than 
the British Isles, and only one-third of them 
are inhabited. They were first discovered in 
1521 by Spaniards. Twenty-one years later, 
Ruy Lopez led an expedition from Spain 
and captured the Islands, naming them for 
Philip the 2nd of Spain. In spite of con- 
siderable opposition from the natives, the 
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tivities of life—even to funeral services. 
And now you have an opportunity to make 
a tour and know your own America. I feel 
that I must cross the continent once a year 
to keep posted on what is going ‘on in the 
U. S. A. What would have been thought 
of a coast to coast town in the stage coach 
days of George Washington? It would have 
required a longer time for him to go from 
Boston to Washington than for you to make 
the circle of the continent. After the tour 
there is always the “coming home”’—a re- 
newed appreciation of home. 


Askyournearest Canadian Pacific Agent for information, rates and reservations. 
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Spaniards gradually got a strong foothold 
on the islands. Early in the 19th century 
agricultural and industrial improvements 
were made by Spain, and at the time of the 
opening of the Suez Canal, ports were 
thrown open to trade. Meanwhile the na- 
tives plotted a revolt, and for that purpose, 
several secrét political societies pledged to 
throw off Spanish regime. All the Island 
flamed with hate for Spain, and in 1896 
Aguinaldo led a rebellion. Some years later, 
the United States occupied it. 

The Island of Manila lies at the head of 
the Bay of Manila, guarded by three forti- 
fied islands. It has many canals and is 


(1) Across 
the bridge, 
Nikko 

(2) Scene in 
Nikko 


(3) Lovely 
spot at Nikko 


(4) Yokohama 
harbor 


(5) View of 
Nikko 


called the Venice of the Orient. United 
States has done wonderful work in this 
island, but unfortunately the people do not 
appreciate it very much. I talked with 
different people on the conditions of this 
island, and one said that they appreciated 
what the United States had done for them 
but that they would like to see the United 
States out of the island, according to their 
promise, so that they could have their own 
government. They think that they are 
quite capable of running their own affairs. 
Once they were asked if they could protect 
their country from any kind of invasion 
from the outside, and they said that old and 
young are all sworn to fight against any- 


one who tries to capture their country after 
the United States is out of it. All oriental 
people are alike. They never try, or have 
brains enough to do anything for the wel- 
fare of their country, and when someone 
else comes in and makes the country a para- 
dise, gives them education, modern sani- 
tary conditions, and introduces every pos- 
sible improvement, then they wake up and 
think that they can do what they have never 
done before. United States’ being there is 
God’s blessing to them. They have all they 
want, and are well protected. All sanitary 
conditions are good; no sickness of any 
kind. The city is quite clean, modern and 


up-to-date with its boulevards, parks, mu- 
nicipal buildings, churches, and its exten- 
sive Americanized sections. Like Havana, 
Manila is a famous cigar center, but Havana 
is the more beautiful of the two. Taking 
a sight-seeing trip about the city we saw 
many interesting things, among which was 
the Governor General’s Palace. Outside of 
the American Colony, the city is like any 
Spanish City. There were many war-ships 
in the harbor of Manila, and also a big army 
on the Island. The Philippine Islands have 
a population of 9,000,000 people, of which 
a little over a million are non-Christian. 
Most prominent among the non-Christians 
are the Moros (or Mohammedans), who 


wear the Turkish fezes, and resemble the 
natives of Central America. The natives 
are short, dark, and well developed. 

One of the most interesting things that 
we saw in Manila was something that we 
had not seen in any other city, a prison. 
Every Sunday, after five o’clock, the people 
go over to the prison and pay a small fee 
to get through the prison gates to watch the 
prisoners, who come out at a specified time 
to show their athletic and gymnastic ability. 
Before the performance begins, the people 
doff their hats while the band plays the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” The exhibition 
lasts about three quarters of an hour. I 
had never visited a prison before, but I 
should imagine that this was among the 
cleanest. After the prisoners’ work is fin- 
ised, they take their meals in turn, and go 
to their cells. 

The same night, about 12 o’clock we sailed 
en route to Zamboanga. The sea was like 
a mill pond and the weather was extremely 
hot. We were told that one minute in the 
sun without a hat would see our doom, and 
this was no joke. When you get a sun 
stroke here it is your finish, and there is no 
medicine for it. This intense heat is caused 
by being so near the equator. 

We arrived Tuesday, December 8th, at 
Zamboanga. This city is the southern gate- 
way of the Philippines with a population 
of about 25,000, and next to Manila is the 
most flourishing port. From the harbor 
you can see the wireless tower, the City 
Hall, the Normal School, and the govern- 
ment buildings. The people on this island 
are mostly Moros. We took a horse and 
buggy ride through the city that was 
founded in 1578 by the Spaniards, and en- 
joyed it very much as we saw a picturesque 
and clean island, and native dancers. This 
island is full of cocoanut trees which help 
make a picturesque scenery. There we saw 
an old Spanish castle, and were told that 
it was quite a place when the Spaniards had 
the island. We also saw many natives in 
United States uniform. This land is much 
less civilized than previous places we had 
visited, owing to the odd character of the 
natives who have avoided civilization by 
hiding in the inland districts. We learned 
that two weeks before we arrived, a school- 
teacher had been beheaded by the natives, 
who call themselves heroes for doing such 
a deed. We do not know how true this is, 
but in the old days they went head hunting. 
This practice was, of course, put to an end 
when the United States came to the island. 
With their attribute for organization and 
system, the United States brought bright- 
ness, tidiness and considerable dignity to 
this provincial capitol. By going around 
the island, here and there, you will see, be- 
sides the Moros, Negrotis, Flat-headed 
moon-worshipers, and Sea Gypsies. When 
the steamer approaches the harbor, young 
children surround it in their boats and beg 
for money to be thrown into the water so 
that they can dive for it. Unfortunately, 
they have very little chance to make money 
this way, because the United States officers, 
in their motor boats, come over and dis- 
perse them. As soon as the officers leave, 
however, the so-called Sea Gypsies show up 
again. In this crowd there are also China- 
men, Malays, and Hindus, and you have a 
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LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- . 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. ¢ 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises" which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 


You are a Guest and 
with tactful care ships 
officers and shore rep- 
tesentatives plan your 
itinerary so that every 
day of your trip remains 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 
White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 


. regularity. 
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complete picture of fantastic Oriental hu- 
manity that could be duplicated in very few 
similar island cities. 
ot 7 a 

Thursday, December 10th, at 11 p. m., we 
crossed the equator. The whistle of the 
steamer gave us the signal, and as soon as 
we heard the signal, we all went to the deck, 
thinking there would be something to see. 
Gracious what a bump! It is an old cus- 
tom, and no matter which side of the equa- 
tor you are on, you will get the same recep- 
tion. On crossing the equator, the steamer 
is always visited by Father Neptune, and 
one never knows just what Father Neptune 


(1) Tourist 
and Chinese 
officer 


(2), Chinese 
soldiers 
looking into 
dining car 
(3) Funeral 
in Peking 


(4) Street 
barber in 
Peking 


(5) Chang’s 
army, China 
(6,7) Chinese 


section of 
Peking 


will do. It is well to be prepared for any- 
thing. It was rumored that a herald would 
come aboard about 9 p. m. This was just 
two hours before we crossed the equator, 
so everybody gathered out forward before 
the time. It was a hot, dark night, and 
what interested me most, was how quiet we 
could keep when we wanted to. Silence pre- 
sided over this gathering. 

Finally a signal was given by bugle and 
a very strong voice called, “Hail! Hail! 
Captain Diggle.’” The captain answered 
from his station and the herald made a long 
speech, standing in the light of an electric 
fountain which burst into life and light, 
away forward on the “C” deck. It was a 


wonderful sight, well engineered and very 
attractive. A very few of us understood 
the herald’s speech. However, we think his 
speech inquired about our sailing into Nep- 
tune’s realm, and the captain answered him 
courageously. Everyone of us received a 
summons to appear before Neptune’s court, 
which was to be held about 2 p. m. the fol- 
lowing day. : 

The following afternoon under the hot 
sun, long before the specified time, there 
was hardly an inch of space on four decks 
to witness the expected famous ceremony. 
At last Neptune and his wife came in a 
carriage, followed by a herald, astrologer, 


executioner, barber, Lord Chamberlain, po- 
licemen, bears, beautiful mermaids, and a 
huge crowd. They paraded on the prom- 
enade deck, preceded by a band. At last the 
court convened on the “C” deck forward. 
As soon as Neptune and his wife took their. 
positions the trial proceeded with dignity 
and fun. Near the throne there was a pool 
and stage that carpenters had worked on 
for several days for this event. One after 
the other was sentenced to be lathered by 
the barber and thrown into the pool, amid 
the cheers of the spectators. Because many 
of us would not care to go through such a 
ceremony as this, I took up the matter with 
Mr. Daily, director of all entertainments, 


whether it was true that we all would be 
treated harshly and thrown into the pool 
on this event. He convinced me that the 
majority of the people would not stand for 
such a thing as that, so he selected about 
20 or 25 people who were willing to do most 
anything to make the day memorable. For 
some reason a revolution broke out among 
those who were to be sentenced, and even 
the court was taken by surprise. This was 
not on the program, and the result was a 
free fight, and wrestling on the stage. You 
can hardly imagine how slippery the stage 
was from the barber’s soap, and in the ex- 
citement of wrestling anybody was thrown 
into the pool, even Neptune and his wife. 
This ended the ceremony. Taken as a whole 
it was quite interesting, especially to those 
who had never crossed the equator before. 
Everyone was presented with a diploma and 
a passport for his safety in Neptune’s land. 
These were signed by the commander of the 
steamer and the cruise director. I have 
both of these framed and on the wall of 
my apartment. Every time I look at them 
they remind me of my trip around the 
world. 


Another installment of this article will appear 
in the August issue of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 





Story of the Largest Drug 


Store Continued from page 485 


Mr. Sherwin remains about the most 
active man in Newark. Besides own- 
ing control of the largest retail drug store 
in the world, which he manages, he is also 
the president of the New Jersey Wholesale 
Drug Co., a director of the Labor National 
Bank there, a Director of the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce, and a _ trustee 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
Mr. Sherwin was born in Scranton, Pa., 
fifty-one years ago, the son of a carpen- 
ter, who advised him to learn the carpen- 
ter trade because his father felt that he 
would never make as much money in a 
drug store as he would building houses. 

From the street outside, Petty’s Pharm- 
acy does not look like the largest drug 
store in the world. Opposite it is the old 
First Church from which Princeton Uni- 
versity originated. The narrow front 
gives the passing stranger the impres- 
sion that it is just another of many main 
street drug stores in the city. But once 
inside, it looks very different, the further 
you go into the depths of this remarkable 
retail establishment, the more its great- 
ness reveals itself. And so far as the 
older residents of Newark are concerned, 
they are almost as familiar with the his- 
tory of Petty’s Pharmacy as they are with 
the history of Robert Treat. The slogan: 
“Petty, He Puts Up Prescriptions,” is al- 
most as well known in the homes of the 
Mosquito State as the classic mottos that 
hang on the walls of a German’s resi- 
dence. 
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“When will our coal and petroleum be 

exhausted, and what then?” “Are 
you up on economics?”’ The questions 
shot from Bill as if they were fired from 
a gatling gun. 
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Incidents That Have Pointed the Way—No.7 of a Series 


Economic principles and overalls 


HE lunch hour cabinet was in session. Sitting about 
the tables were the little groups of workmen talking 
over the weighty problems of life. 


“Who determines the price of our flour and our meat, 
and how?” 


‘How much can a man earn?” 


“‘What percentage of the capital for industry and big 
business is supplied by small savings?” 


‘“‘Who assumes the risk in the steel business?” 


“When will our coal and petroleum be exhausted, and 
what then?” “Are you up on economics?” The ques- 
tions shot from Bill as if they were fired from a gatling 
gun. 


“Economics!” retorted Big: Sandy with a snort. “I 
thought we were runnin’ a steel plant, not a university.” 


“Right!” from Bill, the thinker, who had forged his 
way from the ranks to a foremanship. “But you have 
been helping to run a steel plant for ten years, and tou 
surely know that the main part of running a steel plant 
on a paying basis is knowing about prices, and earnings, 
and capital, and risks, and fuel. . 


*‘Let me ask you this question,” continued Bill. “Why 
is it so many concerns all over the country went to the 
wall or were on the verge of doing so last year? I'll 
tell you! It was because they didn’t look far enough 
ahead to see what was coming, and to prepare for the 
business bumps which came very near bustin’ so many 
companies.” 


“But what’s economics got to do with that? That’s 
just plain common horse sense.”—This from Happy 
Harry, who seldom gets into an argument. “That’s the 
point exactly,” said Bill, puffing a ring of stogie smoke. 
“Economics is nothing but just plain horse sense applied 
to business and industry. When a company practices 


sound economics, the chances are it will continue to run 
and keep jobs going during the time when other industries 
are shut down and men out of work.”’ 


Conversation of this kind among the workers in the 
plant, reaching the ear of the management, led to the 
establishment of regular classes for the study of econom- 
ics among the employees of The American Rolling Mill 
Company. The experiment has proved that men like to 
exchange ideas, and whether it is the white-collar crowd 
or the men in overalls, makes no difference; all are deep- 
ly interested in those things that vitally effect the day’s 
work, whether economic, social, or industrial. 


A clear understanding of the laws of economics makes 
a man a better workman. To him the day’s work has 
become more than a mere job; the product, fashioned 
by his own hands, becomes a vital part of life. Such 
men are engaged in the manufacture of commercially 
pure iron. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: 


Roofing, siding, cornices, 
ventilators, tanks, tubes, car 
roofs and sides, enameled 
ware, culverts, pipe and tubes, 
fence, metal lath, caskets and 
grave vaults, in fact wherever 
durable sheets are required. 
Write for “The Story of Commercially 
Pure Iron.” 
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Awards Prizes for Titles to 
the Etching by Levon West 














Famous captain and observer wins first prize with the caption: 


Pioneering the Sky Lanes” 


List of 
Titles and Prize Winners 


First Prize, $35.00 


‘Pioneering the Sky Lanes” 
Captain Stephen D. Day, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 


Second Prize, $20.00 


“Veni, Vidi, Vici” : 
Charles B. D. Collyer, Weyanoke, 
Jetersville, Virginia 


Ten Prizes of $3.00 Each 


‘Spanning the Last Frontier” 
Faith Nixon, Lincoln, Nebraska 
‘‘Where History Made Another Turn” 
Miss Fannie R. Martin, Ashland, 
Nebraska 
“The Viking’s Return” 
Vera H. Carlock, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 
‘‘Aviation’s Great Epic” __ : 
Mary E. Southworth, Linden, New 
Jersey 
‘‘Monarch of the Air” 
Mrs. L. Fleckenstein, Long Beach, 
California 
‘‘Wimgs Across the Sea” — 
O. H. Brinkman, Washington, D.C. 
‘“‘The Ambassador of Peace and Good 
Will” 
E. E. Hurd, Shenandoah, Iowa 
‘“‘The Spirit of Nineteen Twenty-Seven” 
Leonard Martin, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 
‘Faith Conquers” 
Harold M. Wells, Miami, Florida 
“Trail of Glory’”’ 
Mss. G. H. 
Maine 


Draper, Waterville, 


STEPHEN DELAVAN DAY 


Captain Air Service, O.R.C., served 
with the 85th Squadron as Observer and 
also as Operations Officer of the 2d 
Army Observation Group at Toul, 
France. Member of the Ancient and 
Secret Order of Quiet Birdmen. Served 
on committee at Chaumont, France, 
under General Mason M. Patrick to 
write the Air Service Regulations en- 
titled ‘Co-operation of Air Service with 
All Arms.” 

Captain Day wrote the regulations 
for Co-operation with Tanks and was in 
charge of the regulations on Co-operation 
with Artillery. Much of these regula- 
tions is in use at the present time by the 
United States Army Air Service. 

Captain Day is a keen student of avia- 
tion and has written much on army and 
commercial aviation. 


This criticism is by a famous 
recognized authority on etch- 
ings, Levon West, the etcher 
of “Pioneering the Sky Lanes” 


“It seems appropriate that one of the 
first artists to visualize the Lindbergh 
flight should be from his own part of the 
country, though not from the same 
state. Levon West, a descendant of 
Benjamin West, one of the best known 
American painters, spent his childhood 
in North Dakota. He the 


University of Minnesota, and also saw 


attended 
war service. While at the university, 
he became interested in aeronautics and 
has done considerable flying himself. 


“At the International Pulitzer air 
races in 1923 he was an official observer 
in a plane that flew from Minneapolis 
to St. Louis, a distance of seven hundred 


miles. 


“‘He has crossed the Atlantic several 
times and the ocean in the etching is 
from sketches made from the deck of a 
liner. No wonder that the print gives 
the real flavor of the sea as well as the 


swift-movement of the plane! 


“It is not an easy matter to combine 
science and art, but Mr. West has ac- 
complished it in this case for, while the 
print is of distinguished artistic quality, 
the plane is scientifically correct to the 


smallest detail.”’ 











Original etching on display at Kennedy & Co., 693 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The Christening of a Lindbergh Etching 


The Contest Editors of the National Magazine announce the prizes on the naming of Levon West's now famous etching— 
Many impressive titles were suggested 


HE ink was scarcely dry on the first 
copies of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
for June, which was adorned with 
Levon West’s famous etching of Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, when the replies began to 
pour in, providing a name for the illustra- 
tion on the first page of the magazine. 
This issue was on the news-stands in New 
York on the Monday following the Fri- 
day when he started on his epochal 33- 
hour flight to Paris. This is counted as 
a “scoop” for the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
leading all other magazines thirty days on 
the Lindbergh story. 

The answers came from all parts of the 
country, indeed, from nearly every state in 
the Union, which indicates the wide-spread 
interest in the achievements of the in- 
trepid Lindbergh. There were titles sug- 
gested by tiny boys of ten, and great grand- 
mothers of 90; by boys and girls in their 
teens, and fathers and mothers of all ages. 
Everyone seemed to be keenly interested in 
defending their title, and wrote most ve- 


hement letters as to why and wherefore the 
words they had chosen should appear as a 
caption under Mr. West’s celebrated etching. 
The etching was not only printed in the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, but also in the New 
York Times in the issue containing Lind- 
bergh’s own story of his flight and adven- 
tures overseas. Later it was on display at 
Kennedy & Co. on Fifth Ave., New York, 
who sold the copies to collectors in Europe 
as well as America. An enlargement of the 
etching was photographed and placed in 
the New York Times office, while the origi- 
nal etching in show windows on Fifth Ave. 
attracted the attention of art connoisseurs 
from all parts of the world. 

It was a difficult matter for the judges to 
decide for there were so many appropriate 
titles sent in, and every title seemed to 
glow with the spirit of the picture. The 
list of awards and titles are given on the 
previous page. The suggestions run the 
gamut of all the stirring emotions aroused 
by this simple portrayal of Lindbergh 


“aloft and alone over the angry seas,” with 
icebergs in the distance, a lone vessel hail- 
ing him, as he sailed on and on through 
the merciless banks of sleet and snow 
towards the green fields of the Emerald 
Isle, the first land he viewed from the cock- 
pit of the “Spirit of St. Louis.” 

Suggestions for titles also came from 
statesmen, authors, artists, and working- 
men, in fact, the responses representing all 
sorts and conditions of people in America, 
who looked upon Lindbergh’s accomplish- 
ment as a benefit to every member of the 
human race. 

Original prints of the enlarged etching 
to be autographed by the artist for all sub- 
scribers of the NATIONAL who desire a copy 
for framing at the uniform price of $25.00, 
which will enable every subscriber to have 
in his home this triumph of the etcher’s 
art, associated with the epochal event of 
Lindbergh’s leap from the New World to 
the Old World with his message of peace 
and good will. 








